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SUMMARY 


Business activity continues to exceed last year's level in most sections of the 
economy. Sparked by a continually rising level of retail trade, production has regist- 
ered further gains. Overall industrial employment and payrolls have remained at a higher 
level than last year. : 


Manufacturing employment in October was 3% above the same month last year. val] 
but five Regions of the Province shared in this increase, the exceptions being the 
Burlingtcn, Lake Erie, Upper St. Lawrence, Clay Belt and Nickel Range zones. Manufactur- 
ing payrolls advanced 10.9% over the period, the largest increases being recorded in the 
St. Clair River (31.5%), Border (20.1%), Quinte (17.8%) and Blue Water (16%) Regions. 
Average weekly earnings in the Province as a whole as of October lst were $60.03. The 
Nickel Range recorded an average of $71.80, the highest of any region in the Province. 
The St. Clair River Region was second with an average of $68.37. Substantial gains in 
employment were shown over the year in the motor vehicle parts (16.6%), meat products 
(13%), and leather goods (8.0%) industries, but these were partially offset by losses in 
the iron castings (16.5%), cotton yarn (8.7%), and brass and copper products (8.0%) 
industries. Improved conditions in consumers' durable goods industries this year have 
been largely responsible for the overall increase in manufacturing employment. 


Construction activity has been favoured with excellent weather conditions which 
made possible the continuance of a high level of operations until a later date this year. 
The late summer spurt in housing construction has helped to bolster employment generally. 
The total value of construction contracts awarded in Ontario in the eleven months of 1952 
to date stands 28.1% below last year's level. Residential contracts, alone, recorded an 
increase over the eleven-month period, viz: 4.6%. Residential contracts awarded in 
Noverber 1952, were 57.6% higher than those recorded in November, 1951. 


Among the remaining non-manufacturing industries, a substantial decline in 
activity over the year was noted in logging. Pulp cutting has been reduced as a result 
of lower domestic and foreign demand. Employment in mining (other than gold) has shown 
an 8.9% increase over last year. Employment in the extraction of iron ore in the Sault 
area is 9.6% ahead of 1951. Average weekly earnings in the latter Region in October were 


$75.82, closely followed by the Nickel Range area where the average was $73.52. 


Estimated unemployment in the Province by November 20th had risen to 53,200, 
an increase of 7,600 since the beginning of the month. This year's total, however, is 
some 20,000 lower than recorded at this date in 1951. In addition to the 53,200 persons 
seeking employment, 6,672 others were involved in temporary mass lay-offs, which were 
largely attributable to the seasonal dislocation in the automotive industry. Favourabie 
weather conditions this Fall have acted to restrain the usual marked seasonal increase 
iii unemployment. In addition, conditions in the consumers' durable goods industries are 
much better this year than last. It is not expected, therefore, that total unemployment 
during the winter months will reach the level of last year. 


NOTE 


Commencing on page eleven of this issue is the second of a series of articles 
dealing with Ontario's population. The data here presented is based on the 1951 census 
of population and deals with regional age distribution together with intercensal in- 
creases in the various age groups. An estimate of the median age of the population of 
each region of the Province has also been shown. This is the age such that there are the 
same number of persons older as there are younger. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT. 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1952/51 1952/51 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or - + or - 
- . q q q, 
1. INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index Oct. 200.3 + 1.0 + 2.5 + 1.3 
2. INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index Oct. 468.3 + 10.4 +) Se Sin pear 
3. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index Sept. 218.8 - O04 +. 5 2e0)) sees 
Manufacturing (49%) Index Sepus yee ssU ~ oa POI ATR WIR 
Durable Goods Tce enmepG seo (a0 =) (eye Pes Me Ts” 
Non-Durable Goods Index Sept ey LOY — ees HQ) heme 
Pig Iron ) 6 '000 Tons Sept. 222.7 +) Ges + 4G Vee 
Steel Ingots ) (7 ‘) ‘OOO Tons Sept. et tek +. See bil final, Pay st | 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million Lbs Sept. alate Pua - 6.6 ee 
Automobiles (72%) ('000) Sept. 41.07 NC + 37.5 ° + foe 
Electrical Apparatus (87%) Index Sept. * * * 
Television Sets ('000) Sept. * * * * 
Newsprint (30%) '000 Tons Sept. 46175 + 7026 +: 7.0 oe 
4. CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Sept. 1,750 His (0 oF ae Sr 2.8 
5. CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '0O0 Cars Nov. 216.8 * * - 0,3 
6. PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index Nov. 16 3 + 2.8 Sa NC 
(1949 -="100). | . | | ae 
Cost. Of Living Index? Index Nov. 184.8 een = 3.3) (ae 
Wholesale Price Index Index Oct. 221.0 ~ 5.5 - 7.0) Faas 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index Oct. S127 - 7.9 °°. <Thie 
7. RETAIL TRADE: $ Million Sept. 350.70 "4 N.7 °° 23,6 
Grocery and Combination | & Million. ‘Sept. 59.7 POT Td ~ “1.0 2 
Department Stores $ Million Sept. 30.9 +: 5.8 “#172 ee 
Department Stores $ Million Nov. ey + 42.0 ae 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Sept. 20.5 + oe = "O.0G) aee eeee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $$ Million Sept. 16a re IS +. 16.8 Ges 
Furniture $ Million Sept. nee + 12.7 4+ DY .6) pee 
Appliance & Radio $ Million Sept. 6.5 +. "pa 4 hO.7T +°25.0 
New Motor Vehicles: Me 
Sold | (O00) ae AMM ENA ee Sem + 39.2 - 2.4 
Financed ('000) ‘Oct. Hie + 34,2 + 74.6 + 8.5 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


“YEAR TO: SAME CURRENT 


‘DATE = MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1952/51 1952/51 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE +or - reo eh ge Wy 2) ode 
(9) 0 
8. CONSTRUCTION: 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Nov. Te erate L «DRO POLL 
Residential $ Million Nov. 36.4 . 4+ 4.6 ay hoe 
Business $ Million Nov. PN cee Bak BOK Misa e 
Industrial $ Million Nov. HG) ine AHO LO we A leis] oy a! 
Engineering $ Million Nov. | eeu | Wed Lepta, - Sh .K) - 46.0 
Housing: 
Starts No. Sept. Bee train deat POO) ie Oi 
Completions No. Sept. Ppt 56)))) 1e sek PPD i ome 
General Building Materials Index Oct. 289.4 Oe, mre BENE ile ne Clr S 
(Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials Index Oct. 284.3 Oe t ai) view ee emt UL 
(Canada) 
9. FINANCIAL: 
Cheques Cashed PoMetiion) \\0Ck. 659) (11.0 fe SS eet 3a 7 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Oct. 620728 40.3 4) G'S Tine LOSS 
Industrial Stock Index Nov. 2 Cae Oe nS PS ma agi ON 


NOTE: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted as in 
sections 3 and 6. : 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 
(1) The industrial employment and payrolls in sections 1 and 2 on the base 1939 = 100, 
(2) The Consumer Price Index in section 6 on the base 1949 = 100, and, 
(3) The industrial stock index based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, in section 8 issued by 
Maclean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks in section 9, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets in section 3 refer to the estimated proportion of 
the product manufactured in Ontario. 


* Not available 
NC no significant change 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


1939 = 100 
Average 
Oct. /52 Oct./52 Weekly WagesOct./52 
OcGe/ 52 Oct./51 and Oct. /51L 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries + or - 
1. Metropolitan B52 OcueL/ 51) 06.9 46.6 55-39 
(Halton, Peel, Sep.1/52 203.4 485.6 58.66 z 
York) Oct.1/52 . 206.5 Hy. 9 9 50357, pelese 59.93 + 4.54 
2. Burlington Woh octyi/51 200 hou.7 ea | 
(Brant., Went., Sep.1/52 199.8 513.5 60.77 
Burlington) Ocb wy 52) 6) 1200). 7 2.6) (520.7 eee 61.85 + 4g 
3s wi Nieeeras Ti. 3 Oct ah/ 52 229.6 580.9 sya: 
(Lincoln, Welland) Sep.1/52 7235.4 609.9 63.63 
Oct. 1) etn ese On it 2.3. OL9.5 oan 64.84 + 2.69 
h, Lake Erie - 0.5 Octi/s1 ah7.8 399.0 50.16 i 
(Haldimand, Norfolk) Sep.1/52 148.6 416.9 52.16 
. Oct .1/52 143.7 2.6 Wee prcvee ere 3) (0) 53.21 + 3.05 
5. Upper Thames Lor Ocho | grg0.n 439.7 50.93 
(Elgin, Midd., Sep.1/52 191.5 466.6 53.65 
Oxford) Oct .1/52 190.9 Taeey 735 Gale eee 54.68 ra a oe 
6. Border 8.0 Oct.if/51 214.1 457.2 Been 
(Essex, Kent) Sep.1/52 Deu 1 535.4 64.10 
| Octri¥52 - 230.7 TmeO 54O.3. 420m 63.88 + 10¢o) 
Ts 65. Clatwins 126. Octsaysi 288.0 529.9 70.15 
(Lambton) Sep.i/52 206.1 666.3 6805 
Oct .1/52 298.3 Ps. 696.6 ~+31.5 68.37 Be ee 
8. Upper Grand R. 722 Oct.1/51 157.3 379.3 48.66 
(Perth, Water., Sep.1/52 157 403.7 52.65 
Wellington) Oct.1/52 158.8 a0 UVLO elem 53.36 + Me 
9. Blue Water 92,3? OctsUss1 . 287.5 461.9 43.39 
(Bruce, Duff.,Grey, Sep.1/52 193.3 519.9 47.40 
Huron, Simcoe) Oct .1/52 ere a #2345 535). To +L GRO 48.65 ‘+ 5.26 
10. Kawartha 5463. Oct. /52 ea! 584.5 58.72 
(Durham, Ont.,Peter., Sep.1/52 Se1LG 626.2 62.83 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Oct.1/52 228.6 eS Oba Ole vatlaees 63.39 te at 
11. Quinte Pl Veee Oct A751 342.5 830.1 45.17 
(Front., Hast., Lenn,& Sep.1/52 340.2 942.9 51.66 
Add.,Prince Edward.) Oct.1/52 © 353.6  +3.2 977.9 417.8 Dk ae + 6.38 
ie. Us St. tage. PLO) Octeny ot 163.3 409.5 51.88 
(Dun., Glen. ,) Gren., Sep.1/52 152.2 394.8 53.67 
Leeds, Stormont) Oct .1/52 154.6 are 396.60 4.320 53.09 ae 


Average 


Oct. / 52 Oct./52 Weekly Wages-Oct./52 
Oct /51 7 Oct./51 . and Oct./51 


Region Wetent Date Employment + or - Paeyrolls +or - Salaries LY, 
: % % $ $ 
13. Ottawa V. Sele OCr 1/5)? ORIG iptrsGs cl 48.63 
(Carl.,Lan.,Pres., Sep.1/52 174.6 396.1 50.57 
Ren., Russell) OCS lis 5 avn koa $7568 MORO Bh ALE s 51,30 + 2.67 
14. Highlands Ore Ger hO nl Tees) 439.1 50.06 | 
(Hal., Muskoka, Sep.1/52 199.8 478.8 Sl.he 
Nip., Parry S.) Octst/52>-1190.5 eer, TS eth. Oa) 51.54 eal he: 
15. Clay Belt On GrO0GG. 1/5 ike) FBT J 487.5 ; 69.46 
(Cochrane, Bep.1/52..5193>7, 470.6 64.52 
Temiskaming) “pmbet 1/5 nl 79.6 a3 2.0 I: eps oe 66.43 ear a 8) 
16. Nickel Range VeciuOCe. 1) siete 210.1 470.7 | 65.70 
(Manitoulin, Sudbury) Sep.1/52 218.5 510.0 EOF 
Oct. 1) Sonny 216.7 - 0.6 SLOSS. ahead 72-80 + 6.10 
By. Sault 1 OnAOCt wil) > eae 1.0,, 1h 492.3 62.16 
(Algoma) Sep.1/52 229.9 540.3 65:0 
Oct.1/52 229.5 te Ol 6 5568 Oath ado 067 20 + 5.0 
18. Lakehead 2. tuwOCue ty Sinn LOOT. 7 637.0 67.03 
| (Kenora, Rainy Sep.1/52 268.0 627.1 65.93 
| River, Thunder Bay) Dota ue O70. 9 +4,2 Boe ube bo> ob 65.88 Bilal as 
Ontario 100.0 Oct.1/51 200.1 470.6 55.80 
(all Areas) Semel (52> 202), 507.1 59.14 
Berl / 52cm A206 2 + 3.0 FOI Wa +10. 60.03 + 23 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


6. Border 


(Salt, Natural Gas) cel / 51-106 286.5 56.73 
Sep.1/52 144.3 319.6 59.46 
Cerny sare ees + hia SEU Pome SES: 61.91 +5218 
15. Clay Belt OCG r/ 51 120 125.6 50.2) 
(Gold, Silver) Sep.1/52 Thee 135.7 | 60.88 
Oct .1/52 76.8 + Han 135 ak tea 61.54 + 2.33 
96. Nickel Range Oct.1/51 159.8 336.4 6606 
(Nickel, Copper, Sep.1/52 166.5 374.0 T1LAG 
Gold, Silver) Detai Se 165.6 + 3.8 Ste ial ea ee (Sse + 6.56 
07. Sault Oct.1/51 180.7 388.9 69.89 
| (Iron Ore) Sepal/52 193.0 483.1 82.14 
Oct a/52 198.0 + 9.6 462.3 418.9 75.82 + 5.93 
8. Lakehead Oct.1/51 70.6 ieee 68.54 
| (Gold, Iron Ore) Sep.1/52 76.4 162.9 Tey 
Oct~1/52 [Oise tit 162, Cpapatcr lias 3 TOF eet Lie 
eo James Bay Oct.1/51 93.9 170.9 63.58 ; 
| (Gold, Silver) Sep.1/52 80.7 145.1 62.78 
Oct.1/52 81.6 ao ol 146.0 ~14.6 62.52 =. 06 
All Areas | Orta ahe 103.1 192.1 63 iy 
Sep-1/52 108.5 210.9 66.30 
Oot, Tes O79 + 4.7 Bue 410s oe.) 67.04 + 3.87 @ 


}1) Original Data Reported by- the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


REGION § UNFILLED VACANCIES 
1952 1951 
1. Metropolitan 5155 3,091 
2. Burlington 568 apis 
3. Niagara 24u7 270 
4, Lake Erie 178 4s 
5. Upper Thames R. 1,099 886 
6. Border 257 612 
{. Sta Cleir River 64 76 
8. Upper Grand River 553 347 
9. Blue Water * 281 226 
10. Kawartha 217 101 
11. Quinte 265 207 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 98 128 
13. Ottawa Valley 1,086 Lee 
14, Highlands 102 154 
15. Clay Belt 131 1,140 
16. Nickel Range 151 374 
17. Sault fe 120 
18. Lakehead a be: 639 
TOTAL | 10,698 10,125 
EXEC & PROF 377 oh 
GRAND TOTAL | 11,075 10,539 


(1) 
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oS NETTEED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS IN ONTARIO 


BY REGIONS AS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1951 AND NOVEMBER 20, 1952 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


1952 
10,996 
6,427 
3, 705 
403 
2,887 
5,218 
548 
1637 
2,668 
2,986 
1,813 
HOY 
3,696 
1,697 
1,816 
1,145 
588 
2,956 


ioa9e5 
593 
74,516 
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ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO BY MONTHS, 1950-52 (1) 


Date 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September « 
October 
November 
December 


1950 


65, 800 
94, 800 
94, 400 
102, 200 
89, 200 
57,400 
50,800 
40,500 
41,700 
35, 400 
39,800 
48, 200 


1951 


55,150 
72, 400 
67,200 
60,600 
D1, 500 
38, 300 
ho, 700 
37,900 
39, 400 
hh, 900 
54,700 
74,500 
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93, 900 
113,600 
115,500 
114, 900 

89, 200 

66, 800 | 

57,600 

23000 

46,000 

43, 300 

46, 600 

23,200 
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Unemployment figures, as indicated by the number of unplaced applicants for 
employment, are reported by the various offices of the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission. 
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REGIONAL STUDIES 


During the past year, five regions of Ontario have been the subject of detailed 
preliminary studies. The object of these analyses has been to determine the chief types 
of economic activity in each area as well as to show the relative importance of each in 
the overall economy of the Province. 


The five regions so far dealt with (Border, St. Clair River, Upper Thames, Lake 
Erie and Niagara) are located in the southernmost part of Ontario (and Canada) and enjoy 
the most temperate climate with the longest growing season of any section of the Province. 
The presence of fertile soils in most cases and adequate precipitation has made agri- 
culture a dominant economic feature of these areas. While the dollar value of agriculture 
has in most cases been exceeded by the value of manufactured products, successful farming 
laid the foundation for, and has continued to be the chief supporter of, a prosperous 
industrial community. 


With the exception of the Lake Erie Region, these areas are predominantly urban, 
a concomitant of advanced industrial growth. With the same exception, these areas have 
all shown above average rates of intercensal population growth, the Niagara and Dt. Claiy 
River Regions recording the greatest increases of all the areas of the Province. 


Proximity to the United States has made these Regions points of entry for large 
numbers of tourists and has facilitated commercial intercourse on a huge scale. Closeness 
to the industrial heart of the U.S.A. has fostered the establishment of many branch plants 
in this part of Ontario. Many years ago, this area of Ontario played host to large 
numbers of United Empire Loyalists and to these people has been given much of the credit 
for the early development of the country. 


While the Border, St. Clair River, and Niagara Regions concentrate largely on 
one type of industrial output, viz., motor vehicles, petro-chemical products and heavy 
producers' goods, respectively, the Upper Thames Region has developed a more diversified 
industrial economy. This has been made possible by the presence of an extremely rich 
eericultural hinterland... The Upper Thames Region has by far the most stable type of 
economy with which we have yet dealt. Employment and income in this Region are subject 
to relatively small seasonal and long-term fluctuations based, as they are, on no single 
dominating industry. 


The five areas under review have been favoured with excellent transportation 
facilities and have not suffered from lack of industrial fuels. Hydro-electric power 
and natural gas are readily available at low rates. The presence of salt, water and 
petroleum has been invaluable to the industrial development of several of these regions. 


The Niagara Region is the smallest in area of any zone in Ontario, and at the | 
same time is the most highly industrialized. It is also famous as a fruit-growing district. 
As a result of its small area and limited soil resources it has not been possible to 
develop a broad agricultural base, and we have an outstanding example of a "deficit" 
area. Food products must be brought in from the adjoining counties to supply a rapidly 
growing industrial population together with large seasonal influxes of tourists. 


The Lake Erie Region has been referred to as the wealthiest agricultural area 
in Ontario. This has resulted from intensive specialization in the culture of flue- 
cured tobacco, an excellent example of scientific crop selection. 


Almost 1,000,000 people live within the five regions already studied which 
embrace nine cities, ranging in size from Windsor (120,049) to Welland (15,382). The 
following table shows, in summary form, the leading characteristics of the five regions. 


: —_ = = “_ ; Se eT ee 


-----~-----POPULATION----------- ; 
DENSITY GROWTH CHIEF FORMS OF 
PER SQUARE URBAN SINCE 1941 ECONOMIC ACTIVITY . Bee 
REGION MILE % vA (ECONOMIC BASE) REMARKS 
1. BORDER (6) 182.3 - 73 23 Manufacturing: automobiles Economy largely dependent 
(Essex, Kent) and accessories on automotive industry; 
Agriculture: intensive crop hence: some instability 
specialization 


Mining: natural gas, salt 


y-- ST. CrAIR RIVER -(7) 66.7 57 32 Manufacturing: petro-chemicals Growth area 
(Lambton) Agriculture: diversified Highest weekly earnings 
Mining: natural gas, salt, in manufacturing in 
petroleum Ontario 
ac a a ea a esa en rs ec ee seme Se 
3. UPPER THAMES (5) 1615.5 65 eee Manufacturing: diversified Very stable economy based 
(Elgin, Middlesex, Agriculture: rich and on rich and diversified 
Oxford) diversified; high agriculture 
net farm income: 
( dairying 


Mining: quicklime 


pe ee ne Se ee ee ee 


4, LAKE ERIE (4) 


(Norfolk, Haldimand) 59.6 oe 16 Agriculture: richest farming Economy largely dependent on 
area, in Ontario tobacco, hence: wide fluctua- 
(tobacco) tions in employment 


highest net farm 

income in Ontario 
Manufacturing: process type 
Mining: natural gas, gypsum 


Fishing 
5. NIAGARA (3) 205-7. 67 34 - Manufacturing: largely heavy Most highly industrialized 
(Lincoln, Welland) producers' goods area in Ontario. Region 
and highly concentrated; subject to wide variations 
nickel refining in employment : 
Apracuibure:. 1ruie Growth srea 


Mining: cement, limestone, 
natural gas 


ee ae 
epee a =, 


ONTARIO eet iS vas 


Note: figures in brackets refer to the regional number ; 
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THE STORY OF A GROWING POPULATION: PART II 


The increase in Ontario's population over the decade 1941-51 was larger proport- 
ionately, than in any other intercensal period since 1900, and, of course, the increase 
has been substantially larger numerically. The continuing high level of the birth rate, 
immigration, the downward trend of the death rate as a result of medical achievements, 
have all contributed to this increase. The operation of these factors was explained in 
the August Review under the heading "The Story of a Growing Population.” 


The age structure of the population changed during the forties reflecting the 
effects of the factors mentioned above. The largest increases occurred in the early age 
groups as a result of the high birth rate. On the other hand, the proportion of the popu- 
lation between fifteen and nineteen has declined over the decade, partially as a result of 
the decrease in the birth rate during the thirties, and at the same time the proportion of 
older people has advanced. The smaller proportion of people now between the ages of ten 
and nineteen will probably result in a lower birth rate during the next decade assuming 
that the fertility remains constant. 


The Regions bordering the west end of Lake Ontario have been characterized by 
rapid population growth during the decade 1941 - 1951. The Metropolitan, Burlington and 
Niagara. Regions have shown population increases of over twenty-five per cent compared with 
an increase of 21.4% for the Province. An examination of the age structure of these popu- 
lations reveals a high proportion of persons between the ages of twenty-five and forty-four 
in all three Regions. A higher proportion of young children and a slightly above-average 
birth rate seem to be typical of the fastest growing regions; but the Metropolitan Region, 
the most urbanized, has a below-average birth rate and a below-average proportion of 
children. 


Considering the three Regions, it would appear that the rate of natural increas® 

has been insufficient to account for the increase in population over the decade and that 

it has been due in part to migration from other areas of the Province. Immigration has 
also contributed to the increase, particularly in the Metropolitan Region. It is estimatec, 
for example, that almost half of the immigrants settling in the Province in 195) Located: im 
the vicinity of Toronto. A high proportion of the people engaged in industry, as opposed to 
agriculture, seems to be a charactéristic feature of these growth areas. The high level of 
industrial employment and payrolls, especially in manufacturing, has doubtless been import- 
ant in ettracting people to these areas. Sats 


The St. Clair River Region, like the above regions, has had a high rate of growth 
during the-decade and exhibits approximately the same age distribution. As before, the 
natural rate of increase is slightly above the provincial average, but migration to Sarnia, 
reflected in the threefold increase in manufacturing employment since 1939, has been largely 
responsible for its rapid growth in the last decade. The high level of industrial activity, 
particularly in the petro-chemical industry, has been responsible for the influxiob workersa 


The population of the Upper Thames, Border and Upper Grand Regions in southwesteriu 
Ontario has increased in approximately the same proportion as the Province as a whole but 
somewhat less than the fast-growing regions bordering western Lake Ontario. The birth rate 
in the Border and Upper Thames areas is higher than that of the Upper Grand River which is 
reflected in a greater population increase for the former over the latter region. All 
three Regions exhibit approximately the same age structure except that the Border Region 
has a.smaller percentage of people sixty-five and over. It is interesting to note thet the 
proportion of ‘the population in these three regions engaged in industry is second only to 
that of the area in the vicinity of Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara, and that the inerease 
during the last decade has been almost as impressive, particularly in the Border Region. 
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The Lake Erie Region presents a contrast to the industrial regions to the north 
and the Upper Thames to the west. The age structure corresponds closely to that of the 
surrounding areas, but the overall increase has been smaller over the decade. Since the 
birth rate also corresponds closely to that of the adjacent areas, it appears that the 
Region is approaching the "optimum" population for its largely rural economy dependent on 
a special crop requiring migratory labour during the planting and harvesting season. A 
shift in emphasis in the economy to iron ore extraction, however, would probably result in 
a substantial population increase. 


In general, the population of eastern Ontario, including the Kawartha Lakes, the 
Quinte and the Ottawa Valley Regions, has increased substantially over the last decade, but 
not as much as the regions in central or south-western Ontario (except the Lake Erie Region 
discussed above). The proportion of children in the total population exceeds that of the 
area to the west, however, and the birth rate and the rate of natural increase are higher, 
which suggests that industrial centres to the west attract immigrants. This is not wholly 
true, however. The expansion in manufacturing since 1939, particularly in the Quinte and 
Kawartha Lakes Regions, has attracted young people from rural areas and lessened migration 
to other regions. 


The trend toward an increasing proportion of the population working in non-agri- 
cultural industries is not as marked in the Upper St. Lawrence Region, and the population 


there increased over 7.8% over the last decade. The number of older people relative to the _. 


total population is higher in this region and the birth rate slightly lower, which accounts 
in part for the smaller increase in population. The chief reason however, appears to be 
economic. 


The population of the large and chiefly rural area bordering Lake Huron and the 
reorgian Bay, comprising the Blue Water Region, increased only 11.0% over the last decade. 
omparing this region with any predominantly urban region of approximately equal population, 
che age structure of the population is very similar, except that the urban group shows a 
significantly higher proportion of people between twenty-five and forty-four and hence a 
oigher birth rate. There are also fewer persons sixty-five years of age and over, so that 
the death rate is lower. The migration of young people from rural to urban areas accent- 
jates the popplation increase in the urban area in that their moving increases the birth 
rate in the urban and increases the death rate per 1,000 population in the rural areas. It 
should be explained that this is not necessarily an tnesi cane trend since farm machinery 
nas resulted in larger farms and increased productivity. 


The population of the Highlands Region has shown little increase despite the fact 
that the northern district of Nippissing, comprising almost half the population of the 
Region, had one of the highest birth rates in the Province. A considerable decline,in 
fact; was registered in the fifteen to twenty-four age group, which suggests that young 
oeople emigrated from the area. The seasonal nature of the tourist industry does little 
to encourage permanent settlement. 


‘The populations of the Nickel Range and the Clay Belt Regions differ from the 
others. in the Province with above-average proportions of children and below-average pro- 
pourtions of old people. The birth rate in both regions is well above average and the 
Nickel Range,in fact, has the highest birth rate in the Province. The great increase in 
population in the Nickel Range and the almost stationary population in the Clay Belt, are 
the results of economic factors rather than of differences between the two regions in the 
ape structure of the population or the birth rate. 


The soputeeien in the Sault and Lakehead Regions has increased at approximately 
the same rate as the Province as a whole. The age structure generally parallels that of 


the: Provinge, but the proportion of young people is somewhat higher in Sault. The increase 


over the détade has been greater and the rate of natural increase has been significantly 
higher than. the Province. Barring migration, the population increase in northwestern 
Ontario during the next decade will exceed the average for the Province. 


REGIONAL POPULATION STATISTICS 1951 


Le 
Population Boalt tod Recueil: \ 
Births Between Deaths 65 Years & Increase 
; Per 1,000 O-4 Years Fer yl 0Q0 over Petes Ou0 Median 
Region Population % of Total Population 6% of Total Population Age 
lL. Metropolitan 23.0 9.7 9.3 8.8 L307 30.7 
2. Burlington a5 11.0 9.5 8.6 15.6 30.9 
3. Niagara 2k .8 11.5 8.5 8.5 16.3 29.5 
4. Lake Erie 23 se 11.4 9.6 9.4 14.0 29.5 
5. Upper Thames 33.2 10.7 10.5 10.6 Loar 31.7 
6. Border eT als: 9.0 iA 18.3 29.0 7 
Pee, St. Clair R. 26.8 12.0 9.6 8.9 17.2 29.2 
8. Upper Grand R. 25.1 11.2 9.8 9.8 15.3 30.5 
Ro. Blue Water PE 1.2 11.6 Dey 11.6 3003 
10. Kawartha Lakes 24.9 Leey 10.0 10.3 14.9 30.4 
Pau. Quinte 25.0 ieee Tones 9.6 1h.5 28.8 
12. U. St. Lawrence 23.9 11.6 10.9 10.6 13.0 29.3 
rt et Valley 25.9 nye) 9.3 8.3 16.6 29.3 
14. Highlands 274 ei ons 7.8 eg 26.3 
15. Clay Belt 20.6.8 1346 oe a4 21.0 Phe A sn 
Li6. Nickel Range 33.3 13.8 6.8 42 26.5 24.0 
*17. Sault 28.0 12.5 Wiese. 6.8 19.4 26.5 
“18. Lakehead 27.3 12.7 8.8 6.2 18.5 28.3 
j Ontario 2550 Lie) O5 S.T ee 5 30.3 
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SUMMARY 


Current economic indicators reveal a continuation of the improvement in 
business conditions throughout the Province. Data for most of 1952 compared 
with the same period of 1951 show higher levels of industrial employment, pay- 
rolls, and most types of production. Particularly large increases were noted 
in the production of television sets, iron and steel, and automobiles in 
response to active consumer demand. The value of retail trade in eleven months 
of 1952 was 5.4% ahead of the previous year, substantial increases being shown 
in grocery and combination and department stores. Sales of furniture and 
electrical appliance stores were 16.5% and 12.7% above last year. Department 
store sales for the month of December, alone, were 16.5% ahead of December 1951. 
The value of new motor vehicles sold in the eleven-month period of 1952 was | 
6.5% higher than in 1951 while the value of motor vehicle financing increased 
36% over the same period. 


Construction activity continues to be highlighted by increases in house- 
building throughout the Province. While completions in ten months of last year 
had not yet caught up with 1951, starts were 7.1% greater. In the month of 
October, 1952, starts and completions were 75.3% and 20.3% ahead of the same 
month of 1951. Other types of construction operations in 1952, however, were 
considerably below the previous year. Engineering, and Industrial construction 
(contracts awarded) in 1952 were 49.6% and 48.8%, respectively, below the level 
of the previous year. Total contracts awarded in Ontario in 1952 were 28% 
lower in value than in 1951. The buoyancy of residential building which 
stemmed from the relaxation of credit restrictions was further stimulated by 
favourable weather conditions which had the effect of extending the building 
season well into the winter months. Suppliers of building materials and house- 
hold equipment have benefited from this development. 


Employment in the manufacturing industries of Ontario in November was 
4.9% above the same month of last year. This increase was shared by all 
regions of the Province except four, the greatest advances being shown in the 
St. Clair River (11.9%), Border (9.2%), Highlands (9.249 and Sault (8%) 
regions. Manufacturing payrolls advanced in all areas except two over the 
year, while only one region (St. Clair R.) recorded lower average weekly 
earnings. The highest weekly earnings in manufacturing ($72.99) were shown 
in the Nickel Range Region (November, 1952). Among the various manufacturing 
industries of the Province, the largest increases in employment over the year 
were recorded in the motor vehicle parts (14.6%), men's clothing (13.8%), 
meat products (11.4%) and leather products (11.3%) industries. A decrease of 
12.9% was recorded in firms producing woven couton products. Among the 
Province's primary industries, forestry employment was off 28.9% from a year 
ago, while mining (exc. gold) showed an increase of 7.9. 


NOTE 


Commencing on page 9 of this issue is the sixth in a series of articles 
dealing with a specific region of the Province. The Burlington Region is 
here assessed in the overall provincial picture. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO. SAME CURRENT 


: 


DATE § MONTH PREVIOUS 
| CURRENT 1952/51 1952/51... MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE +08 ~s t ORES ee ere 
0 0 pie pp 
1. INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index Nov. 199.7 so Weide ote Se Sas Sah a) 
2. INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index Nov. ly (ekye) + 10.5 + 10.3 Oey 
3. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index Octy Ouray $2 1S at ee 4 “1N7 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index Oct. 258.6 55 fO Si ae ome FS Leaps 
Durable Goods Index Oct 307.5 + ULSOMs) lO +' 0.8 
Non-Durable Goods Index Oct. 227.2 => yee ie ane + 1.2 
Pig Iron (85%) ‘OOO Tons Oct. 22055 SO sis) setae vc. ws iO) 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘OOO Tons Oct. 298.9 + E563) +n Ome tie 
Refined Nickel (100%) Mallaen bbs) .Oct. 23.4 + DD ey nce Oem +53 
Automobiles (98%) ('000) Ochs Wee. + 256, | bene Oas + 1.7 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index Oct. AUS 29 ~ Ly + 2OUG pee 
Television Sets ('000) Sept. slg 4455.0 - 4230.0 5 aeeGaee 
Newsprint (30%) ‘O00 Tons Oct. 502.8 + 0.8. eee 47 Oo 
4. CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH. Oct... 1,889.0 FadDshue eas aa TO 
5. CAR: LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '0OOO Cars Dec. 204.6 ay) 026 * = eo 
6. PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index Dec. Inte ige +) 2 Et eae - 06,3 
(1949 =-100) | 
Cost of Living Index Index Dec. 164 20s 46s pee ~iOg3 
Wnolesale Price Index Index Nov. 221.9 -\, Sel mets = ied 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index Nov. 273 ¢1. ~ 6.5) i - ulae Ond. 
7. RETAIL TRADE: $ Million Nov. 359.2 + 5.6 see Pas 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Nov. 62.9 + 7.3 see + 0.8 
Department Stores $ Million Nov. 80.6 Sa Are ea ee Se = + 11.5 
Department Stores $ Million Dec. * * + 16.5 *o 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Nov. beat + 2.0 2 Soe ~' 201 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Nov. ee = 0.0:0 see oe = £920 
Furniture $ Million Nov. {OM + 16.4 | 4337 +2528 
Appliance & Radio & Million Nov. + 12.7 * 
New Motor Vehicles: ; 
Sold ('000) Nov. eral + 6.4 416905 + 18.1 
Financed ('000) Nov. SKC! + 36:0 “74 5057 ee; 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE | MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1952/51 1952/51 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - +0r - + or - 
8. CONSTRUCTION: 
Contracts Awarded: 


Total $ Million Dec. oe) ihe OL 2O.e -42.3 
Residential $ Million Dec. Pec nest ouk Giieae TeueG 
Business ¢ Million Dec. TOS fu cot Leon) He oeT LO 
Industrial $ Million Dec. Dati eet Olan il pant fas + 2.1 
Engineering $ Million Dec. Ga en shOlOuls Sus a (Oui 
Housing: 
Starts No. Oct. BCHON (poke Teel are ie poe fap yl 
Completions No. Oct. Bea, yet hG, 2) eee OES +(k 52 
General Building Materials Index Nov. PEG. 4 = OL6 NC NC 
/ (Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials Index Nov. 283.9 - 2.0 - 2.0 = O.1 
(Canada) 
9. FINANCIAL: 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Nov. OCH ile fh ko s0 + 4.8 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Nov. 60.60) <tlOu ht) OG +10.9 
Industrial Stock Index Dec. eple Hd oemaea ce Hye eat oak NC 


NOTE: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted as in 
sections 3 and 6. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 
(1) The industrial employment and payrolls in sections 1 and 2 on the base 1939 = 100, 
(2) The Consumer Price Index in section 6 on the base 1949 = 100, and, 
(3) The industrial stock index based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, in section 8 issued by 
Maclean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks in section 9, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets in section 3 refer to the estimated proportion of 3 
the product manufactured in Ontario. | 


* Not available 
NC No significant change 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (ae) 
1939 = 100 


Region 


« Metropolitan Sie 


(Halton, Peel, 


York) 


Burlington . 1354 


(Brant., Went., 


Burlington) 


Niagara fees 


(Lincoln, Welland) 


Lake Erie On 


(Haldimand,Norfolk 


Upper Thames LG 
(Elgin, Midd., 


Oxford) 


Border B50 


(Essex, Kent) 


Gta Claim. 126 


(Lambton) 


Upper Grand R. Te 
(Perth, Water., 
Wellington) 


Blue Water 2.5 


(Bruce, Duff.,Grey, 


Huron, Simcoe) 


Kawartha 


=. 5. 
(Durham, Ont.,Peter., 


Vic., Northumb'1' 4d) 


. Quinte Pe Rees 


(Front., Hast. , Lenn. 
Add.,Prince Edward) 


Useot. Law. Le) 


(Dun., Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont) 


Date 


Nov. 


OCs. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
cu. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OGG 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Ocrs 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OGts 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oregu es 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OcE? 
Nov. 


NOV 


OGb. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OCG 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OGtEs 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Geir. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oe « 
Nov. 


Employment 
1G 194.7 
1/52 206.8 
1/52 209.6 
ily Gruss BSW ih 
1/52 201.0 
1/52 195.8 
1/51 ONG. 
1/52 236.6 
4/52 2oh 9 
1/52. 120.0 
1/52 1s 7 
1/52 134.4 
a/5 1 184.0 
1/52 ierral 
1/52 193.6 
1/51. 202.3 
ae Vp 233-7 
1/52 221.0 
L/51. 258.7 
1/52 298 .3 
1/52 289.6 
1/51 154.0 
152 158.5 
1/52 liGional 
1/52 189.4 
1/52 Toure 
1/52 192.4 
1/51. Pan laee 
1/52 230.6 
1/52 223.3 
1/51 304.3 
1/52 356.8 
1/52 324.8 
1/52 161.4 
1/52 154.6 
1/52 154.4 


Ne 

Nove /5L 

+ or - 
(0) 


+ 7.7 


+11.9 


Sole 


Payrolls 


why, 
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Original Data-Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nov. /51 
+ or - 


+ 8.3 
+11.8 
+16.0 
+29.7 
eS i 


+10.1 


Rees 


NG 2 Sas tee 


Average 
Nov. Sieekly Wegestoy [3 


Nov. /51 
+ or =a 


and 


Salaries 


+h. 


Sse 


eee 
+1. 
+ 5. 


=e o 


Oh 


“TH 


: 


q 


Alb, 


f 18. 


Re a ION Se ee 


| Average 
Nov./52 Nov./52 Weekly Wages Nov./52 
ae Ta and Nov./51 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries + or - 
. Ottawa V. 3.1 INov.2/51 166.6 358.4 48.29 
(Carl.,Lan.,Pres., Cee 520 Fagor. 407.3 51.37 
Ren., Russell) Novel/52) "173.8 ean ueOn, Ota. O 51.94 + 3.65 
Highlands Nov,,2/5h) PL 76.8 bay 4.9.93 
(Hal., Muskoka, Oct.1/52 199.5 HGO LD 51.54 
Nip., Parry S.) Noy.1/52-, 193). +962 TEA es esta Mea 52.75 eects 
15. Clay Belt Nov.1/51 183.5 466.1 ora 12 
(Cochrane, Oct. 1/52 / 179.6 yhg.e 66.43 
Temiskaming) Novel/5> . 17271 es lowe On ee 67.79 40.07 
16. Nickel Range Nov.1/51 216.4 h68.1 65.84 
(Manitoulin, Sudbury) cr. /5o LTO 511.9 TL Ce 
Nov.1/52 215.2 =0..5 515.8  +10.2 72.99 qe le 
Lescaut Nov.1/51 211.9 Bho 63.30 
(Algoma) Ocerl/52" 229.5 556.9 67.20 
Nov.1/52 229.0 + 8.0 557.) +15.0 67.39 + S09 
Lakehead Nov.1/51 264.4 621.9 66.25 
(Kenora, Rainy Oce.w/Se 276.9 652.1 65.88 
River, Thunder Bay) Novedy52 27165 ans GBI. 94 vce te 66.62 + Onan 
Ontario. Nov.1/51 194.9 L644 56.54 
(all Areas) Oct /52 * 206.9 eae t 60.07 
Nov.1/52 204.4 fe) 52-0) 12.6 60.69 ele 
INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 
6. Border Nov, 2/51- 13758 282.6 55..06 
(Salt, Natural Gas) Octety oe 6.5 337.8 61.91 
Nov.1/52 46.5 +e SNS SO) 4eO wl 63.24 + 6x18 
15. Clay Belt Nov.1/51 5 ol 125.5 58.20 
(Gold, Silver) Oct.1/52 76.8 1S bay 61.54 
Nov.1/52 16.5 fuses 136.9 +.9.1 62.26 +04, OG 
16. Nickel Range Nov.1/51 164.0 347.9 67.48 
(Nickel, Copper, Ocr.1/52 165.8 383.1 73-52 
Gold, Silver) Nov.1/52 166.9 + 1.8 386.4 +11.6 74.06 + 6.58 
17. Sault Nov.1/51 187.3 375.0 65.02 
(Iron Ore) Oct.1/52 § 198.0 462.3 75.82 
Nov.1/52 206.6 +10.3 506.0 +34.9 79.54 Hse 
18. Lakehead Nov. 1/51 TO. Weegee 65.62 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Oct.1/52 {ies 169.5 13-38 
Nov.1/52 Tost Pees Wel dante a (Sole + 9.55 
19. James Bay Nov.1/51 95.0 lO 62.88 
(Gold, Silver) Oct / 52 81.6 146.0 SES: 
Nov.1/52 . 80,8 SRE) PEs elit O 7) a Mone oS +O. Gr 
All Areas Nov.1/51- 104.4 191.9 62.33 
Oct.1/52 108.2 Bi? 6 67.11 
Now.0/52.' 107.5 PETG 21 peo wart loss 68.39 + 6.06 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ORIGIN 
British Isles 


British 
irish 
scottish 
Other 


Other European 


French 
Austrian 
Czech and Slovak 
Finnish 
German 
Hungarian 
Italian 
Jewish 
Netherlands 
Polish 
Russian 
ocandinavian 
Ukrainian 
Other 


Asiatic 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other 
Other 
Native Indian 
and Eskimo 


Other 


Total 


POPULATION 


1,662, 966 
723,888 
658,594 

36,471 


477,677 
eyalele 
29,025 
Bose f 
222,028 
28,182 
87,622 
74,920 
98, 373 
89, 825 
16,885 
37,430 
933.299 
70,048 


6,997 
8,581 
6,560 


37, 388 


93,034 
4,597,542 
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THE BURLINGTON REGION OF ONTARIO 
INTRODUCTION 


The Burlington Region of Ontario, comprising the counties of Brant and Wentworth, is 
located at the head of Lake Ontario, bounded on the South by the Niagara Region and on the 
North by the Metropolitan Zone. The Burlington Region is Ontario's second most populous 
area containing 7.4% of the Province's population and including the city of Hamilton, the 
second largest urban centre in Ontario. The Region's 1951 population of 344,957 represent - 
ed an increase of 28.7% over the decade, considerably above the provincial average and the 
fourth highest rate of increase in the Province. With an area of only 879 square miles, 
the Burlington Region is the second smallest division in Ontario and has a population 
density of 385.6 persons per square mile, a density exceeded only by the Metropolitan 
Region. Of a total population of 344,957 in the Burlington zone, 237,216 or 70% is of 
British origin. The remaining 30% is made up of nineteen nationalities. Of these, the 
Polish group, numbering 12,409 is the largest. However, in spite of its position as 
second largest group in the area, it accounts for only 3.7% of the total population. 


This preponderance of people of British descent does not result from a concentration 
in any one locality but holds true throughout the area. For instance, in Hamilton where 
the population is more mixed then elsewhere, the British stock is in the majority by a 
substantial 67.6%. In Brantford, which is also an important manufacturing city, 71% of 
the population is of British origin. 


Geographical location and topography have been important determining factors in the 
development of this Region. It was host to large numbers of United Empire Loyalists 
during and after the American Revolutionary War. The most colorful historical figure of 
the Region was Joseph Brant under whose leadership the Six Nations Indians came to Canada 
from the Mohawk Valley after the war. These tribes settled on the banks of the Grand 
River in what is now Brant county on lands granted by the government. When they found 
themselves land-poor on their new reservation, the Indians sold large tracts of land to 
incoming United Empire Loyalists. The City of Brantford grew out of the need of the 
pioneers for a local trading certre. Although situated not far from Hamilton, Brantford 
is not, and never has been = satellite of that city. On the contrary the city has 
developed a character of its own that makes it one of the most colourful communities in 
the province. Its manufacturers, particularly of farm implements, command a world-wide 
market. The proximity of the Indian reservation, as well as the city's international 
fame as the birthplace of the telephone draws large numbers of tourists annually while 
the fact that several circuses and carnivals make their winter headquarters in Brantford 
gives the city an air of colour and exhuberance lacking in most manufacturing centres. 


As the flood of Loyalists continued to pour into the country at Niagara and pushed 
northward, other communities developed. Of these, Dundas was the most important during 
the early years of the last century. Manufactured goods brought up the lake and through 
the Desjardins Canal by schooners were here exchanged for return cargoes of flour and 
farm produce some of which, trans-shipped at Kingston and again at Montreal, eventually 
found their way to England. The building of the railway into Hamilton in 1853 marked the 
end of the supremacy of Dundas and the beginning of the rise in importance of Hamilton. 


The site of the City of Hamilton was originally determined by the fact that all 
land transportation routes were forced to centre on it. All east-west traffic was 
obliged to traverse the narrow plain lying between Lake Ontario on the one side and the 
escarpment on the other. At the same time all traffic from the north was restricted to 
still narrower Burlington Heights. The subsequent growth of the city can be explained 
largely in terms of progress in transportation facilities. Formerly an important port 
for steamships, the city received its greatest stimulus for growth from the completion 
of the Great Western Railway. In 1859, the Great Western shops were built and, at that 
time, were the largest railway repair shops in Canada. Up to the turn of the century, 
Hamilton's prosperity was based on its railways which, in turn, made the city a tarot aoe 
location for manufacturing. Thus before the end of the nineteenth century, Hamilton 
has become an important manufacturing centre. Located in the midst of a moderately 
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rich farming and fruit district, with an excellent harbour (1) and unexcelled transporta- 
tion facilities both by water and land, and with large quantities of cheap hydro-electric 
power readily available, it was not surprising that Hamilton should become a leading in- 
dustrial centre. 


The location of the leading primary iron and steel centre of Canada at Hamilton was 
largely the result of geographical factors. Iron ore is shipped from ports on Lake 
Superior and coal is readily transported by water from nearby United States ports. Large 
quantities of limestone used in the manufacture of steel are available from conveniently 
located quarries. The final products find ready markets in the many steel-using industries 
of southern Ontario. Over the past few years, large numbers of secondary steel industries 
have found it convenient to locate in the Hamilton area or in the nearby Niagara Region. 


The present large-scale industrial development at the head of Lake Ontario stretching 
from Oshawa to the Niagara Peninsula has the Burlington Region as its geographical centre. 
Much of this industrial expansion has been attracted to this area by the presence of the 
iron ana steel industry. The future completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
will add enormously to the strategic importance of the Burlington Region. 


MANUFACTURING 


The Burlington Region ranks as Ontario's second manufacturing region, both in juge 
value of ae production and the number of employees engaged in manufacturing industries. 
On @ per capita basis the Regions manufacturing production stood third in the Province 
($25,321. 30) in 1949, indicating the importance of manufacturing to the economy of the area. 
The iron and steel industry, the most important, may be divided into primary iron and steel, 
located at Hamilton, and steel fabrication plants, located principally in Hamilton and 
Brantrord. Textiles and clothing are important and well established industries in the 
Region. Mills were established at Paris in 1870 and at Brantford in 1872. The industry : 
employs about twelve per cent of the workers engaged in manufacturing in Hamilton, but its | 
growth during the post-war period in the face of severe competition has been .more modest | 
than that of the iron and steel industry. — | 


~ 


The increase of 101.8% in manufacturing employment in the Burlington Region between 
1939 and 1951 indicates the rapid growth of industry. The total consumption of hydro- 
electricity increased 162.3% over the same period, and the consumption of direct industrial 
customers increased by 390.2%. The Region ranks fourth as a consumer of hydro-electricity, 
exceeded only by the Metropolitan, Niagara and Lakehead Regions. 


The freighters plying the busy harbour, the railways and highways, the stock piles of 
coal end ore, and hydro transmission towers reflect the heavy industry that is character-. 
stoic of Canada's leading primary iron and steel centre. Hamilton ranks as Canada's third 
nueeet suring city, exceeded only by Montreal and Toronto on the basis of the number of 
i mel (ges Working in the manufacturing industries. Factories in the city produce a 
‘ “ty/of products, a feature common to centres that provide the men, markets and 

ey) a to industrial growth. The proximity of Toronto and the Niagara 

| \.the excellent harbour, the long tradition of iron products ranging from ploughs 

Total Sives, and the available supplies of coal and hydro-electricity have all been 
sp -fluencing the development of industry. Manufactures include: chemicals, clothing, 
rf apparatus, farm machinery and implements and a variety of other steel products, 


-§, rubber goods, textiles and tobacco. 


. sity of Brantford is the most important manufacturing area in Brant county, and 
: yanked fourth in Canada in the value of its manufactured products. In 


3 Canada's third port in terms of tonnage handled, being exceeded only by 
and Vancouver. 
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1949 the city ranked twelfth in Canada with the gross value of its manufactured products 
estimated at $120 million. Several of the industries in Brantford have been associated 
with the city for almost a century. For example, Waterous Ltd. (machinery), the oldest 
firm, was established in 1844. The two largest companies, Massey-Harris and Cockshutt 
Plough, were established in Brantford in 1871 and 1877 respectively. Slingsby Ltd., one 

of the oldest textile mills in Brantford, was established in 1872. The remarkable feature 
of industry in Brantford is not its magnitude compared with other large Canadian industrial 
centres, but its continued growth despite the proximity of Hamilton which has the advantage 


‘of a harbour on the great lakes. 


Approximately fifty per cent of Brantford's 13,174 employees in manufacturing 
(reported at October 1952) work in the iron and steel industry. The products range from 
iron castings to finished machinery, especially farm machinery and implements which are 
produced by the city's two largest companies. The remainder of the employees work in a 
variety of manufacturing industries, some of which market their products across the nation. . 
The clothing, textiles and abrasives industries are important employers. 


Other manufacturing centres include Paris, Dundas and Burlington. Paris, named after 
the plaster of paris beds in the neighbourhood, is noted for its woollen goods, mills and 
products. Gypsum products and cement are two important manufactured products. Dundas has 
several machinery and tool companies. Two canning companies are located in Burlington. 


The level of manufacturing employment in the Burlington Region has been increasing 
rapidly over the past five years. During 1951, the average of the employment indices for 
manufacturing was 201.8, (1939 = 100), which compares favourably with manufacturing employ- 
ment in the adjoining Metropolitan Region where the 1951 average was 196.2. The employment 
index for the Burlington Region shows an increase of 6% over 1950, reflecting increased 
activity in the electrical apparatus and the iron and steel industry. The clothing industry 
in Hamilton has declined over the past year in terms of the number of employees, but all 
other industries in that city have advanced, led by the electrical apparatus industry 
(index: 263.0) and the iron and steel (aT. OK 


The spread between the highest and the lowest level of employment in manufacturing 
during 1951 was 10.8 points or approximately 6% of the employees. A study of recorded 
unemployment in the Region over the last three years (1950-52) yields approximately the 
same results. The number of recorded unemployed workers (unplaced applicants) varies 
between 9,000 in the winter months and 5,000 in the summer. The proportion of unemployed 
to the total labour force of 144,830 (June 2, 1951) varies between 3.4% and 6.4%. This is 
not a high proportion relative to other less stable areas such as the Niagara and Border 
Regions. Because the labour force in Hamilton constitutes so large a proportion of the 
regional total, the figures relating to seasonal employment tend to reflect the sityz;tion 
in Hamilton. The vnemployment varies slightly more in Brantford. The concentration of 
the farm implements industry in that city means that the economy is vulnerable te we | 
vagaries of international trade as well as seasonal disturbances. The present ee a 
implement industry slump, responsible in the main for the current unemployment ir 1iton. 
is an instance of international as well as seasonal market difficulties. fens all 


Eleven new industries were established in the Burlington Region during a Bs 
new undertakings involved an estimated investment of $1,325,000. The new pro Sei x si 
manufactured include heavy presses, metal stampings, aluminum foil and packec, ae ‘ ee 
Hamilton; forgings, pipes and brick in Brantford; insecticides in Dundas, me?.. plaine 
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in Paris, and games equipment in the town of Burlington. to 
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THE PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY - le - 


The iron and steel industry was established in Hamilton a century ago when local 
foundries made locomotives and rolling stock for the Great Western Railway. When the 
railway boom slackened in eastern Canada at the turn of the century the foundries turned 
to other products, but the tools and techniques of steel fabrication continued to centre 
about Hamilton. ; 


The federal government's national policy, initiated in 1879, with its emphasis on 
high tariffs and self-sufficiency, fostered the growth of a primary iron industry. In 
1895, the Hamilton Blast Furnace Company, the first company in Hamilton to produce pig 
iron, was formed. This firm later combined with the Ontario Rolling Mills to form a con- 
pany which to-day comprises the main worksof the Steel Company of Canada. Hamilton was a 
logical choice for this development with its deep harbour, the elaborate network of rail- 
ways, and the nearby extensive industrial market. Within a radius of fifty miles of 
Hamilton, including Toronto and the Niagara peninsula, 60% of Ontario's manufacturing is 
Carr Lea ran. 


At the present time two companies, the Steel Company of Canada and the Dominion 4 
Foundries and Steel Company, which together employ a total of 13,000 employees, produce 
pig iron and steel. Like most other North American steel companies, they are character- 
ized by vertical integration, manufacturing bars, plates, sheets and other steel products a 
from the basic raw materials. The two companies produce pig iron from five blast furnaces 
with an annual. capacity of over 1,500,000 tons. Four smaller companies manufacture a 
variety of primary steel products including hot and cold rolled steel and cold drawn steel. 


i 
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Two of the blast furnaces in Hamilton have only recently been built. One, the 
largest in Canada, has a capacity of 400,000 tons of pig iron annually. The steel 
facilities of "Stelco"” have been increased over 50% with the addition of four new open 
hearth furnaces. The industry is presently spending a far greater sum for new equipment 
than has been spent at any other time during the past decade for expansion. Expansion 
in the capacity of the primary processes will tend to bring the mills and other secondary 
processes closer to full capacity and hence result in more profitable operation. The 
limited size of the Canadian market, however, makes it imperative that some special steel | 
alloys and structures be imported since the cost of manufacturing on a small scale is 
prohibitive. j; 


in 1951. The payrolls in the whole steel industry, averaging $1.7 million each week, rep- 
resent about 48% of the entire manufacturing payroll in Hamilton. The iron and steel 
industry has shown a remarkable increase of 138% in employment since 1939. 


Steel requires four raw materials; iron ore, coal, limestone and scrap iron. Ore 
used in Hamilton (the Steel Company of Canada uses about 1,900,000 tons annually) comes 
from Minnesota and Michigan. The ore is shipped in lake boats and stock-piled during the 
navigation season. High-grade Canadian ore mined at Steep-Rock is not used in quantity at | 
Hamilton, probably because lower-priced American ores can be smelted more economically. 
Eighty-seven percent of the 1,170,515 tons of ore mined at Steep Rock in 1951 was exported | 
to mills in the United States. However, iron ore in Ontario at least guarantees a future ~ 
supply of ore for Canadian mills although most of it is exported at present. Coal for the | 
mills is imported from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Limestone, used as a flux in the 
blast furnace, is supplied chiefly from quarries near Beachville in Oxford County, 
Ontario. Scrap iron, which often accounts for as much as 50% of the finished steel 
ingots, is obtained from yards in Canada and the United States. 
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The weak-link in the supply picture is coal, from which metallurgical coke is made. 
The quality of the coal has declined noticeably over the last decade while the price has 
increased. It is probable, however, that metallurgists will envolve processes that do 
not require high quality coke. Some pilot plants using low-shaft blast furnaces are in 
operation in western Europe and the U.S.S.R. The furnaces have used poor coke with some 


success and the design of Canadian furnaces may eventually have to be modified in this 
direction. 


The steel companies in Hamilton represent the largest concentration of primary iron 
and steel manufacturing in Canada. They represent the major portion of the nation's 
steel furnace capacity and over 45% of the blast furnace capacity. The mills are the 
most completely equipped and produce the most diversified variety of plate, rod and sheet 
steel in Canada. 


AGRICULTURE 


The most striking physical feature of the land in the Burlington Region is the 
Hamilton Mountain, part of the Niagara escarpment, which parallels the western end of 
Lake Ontario in Wentworth County. The narrow strip of fertile land, between the escarp- 
ment and the lake is a section of the Iroquois Plain which is associated with fruit- 
growing in Lincoln County. To the west of the escarpment, most of the area consists of 
the northern arms of the Norfolk sand plain. This light sandy soil is fertile, well 
drained and suitable for field crops and vegetables, including fall wheat, oats and 
potatoes. Following the lead in Norfolk county, flue-cured tobacco culture has been 
introduced, and rye, a rest-crop, is cultivated over an approximately equal acreage. he 
sand plain in Brant is divided from north to south by a rough stoney moraine formation 
which is best suited to pastures and forest. The southwest sections of both counties 
form part of the Haldimand Clay Plain, characterized by heavy, poorly drained soil. Both 
of these areas are best suited to cattle raising and dairying. The proportion of cattle 
and other livestock to total agricultural production is high although the value of cattle 
- in the whole Region was only 2.7% of Ontario's total in 1951, while the value of ali" field 
crops was 3.0%. The Flamborough Plain in the north section of Wentworth county has only 
a thin layer of soil over the bedrock. The soil here is poor and is best suited for 
forest or pasture. 


The climate of the Burlington Region is temperate, with a low mean temperature of 
about twenty-one degrees F. in January and February and an average high temperature of 
seventy-one in July. The proximity of Lake Ontario exerts a modifying influence in both 
summer and winter, and extends the frost-free growing period. The precipitation is 
adequate in the Region, with an average annual rainfall of thirty-one inches. 


The fertile soils covering most of the Region and the moderate climate favoured 
the establishment of permanent settlement, based on agriculture, after the arrival of the 
United Empire Loyalists. The early farms, hewn from the forest, were unspecialized in 
that almost all the food and clothing required by the pioneer families were grown or 
raised on their farms. Grain, especially wheat, ground in local mills and transported by 
water to the United States, was the chief export from the early farms. The farming of 
to-day is more selective than formerly, and the choice of products more dependant on the 
characteristics of the soil. Fruit trees, especially plum, pear, cherry and apple, are 
grown extensively along the south shore of the lake (see table MVon i inired clayesctir 
Grapes are the most important Sal. rie. grown. «in Loo, Selo acres of grapes Were 
planted there, about 15% of the provincial total. 
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Tobacco is grown in the sandy areas of Brant county. In 1951, for example, 7,890 
acres of flue-cured tobacco were planted, approximately seven per cent of the total acreage 
in the Province. Coincident with the introduction of tobacco, the value of the rye grown 
in the Region increased to 8% of the value of the provincial total. Fall wheat and oats 
are the most important cash crops, followed by potatoes. Dairying and cattle-raising are 
also carried on extensively. Net farm income in 1949 was estimated at $3,395.00 per 
occupied farm, the fifth highest Region in the Province in this respect. 


The towns that grew up following the influx of settlers were dependent on the 
fortunes of local agriculture. They flourished in the first instance as distributing, 
milling and manufacturing centres catering to the requirements of local farmers. Hamilton 
and Brantford are no longer dependent on local markets for their manufactured products, but 
it was the local farms which originally provided the market and later the labour for the 
industry that was to follow. 


Although 81.1% of the area of the Region is classified as farm land, and TT. Toes 
this is improved, suggesting intensive operations, agriculture is no longer the most 
important economic activity. The estimated agricultural income was less than one-tenth of 
the manufacturing payrolls in 1951. Only a small proportion of the population derives its” 
Livelihood from agriculture to-day, and only 12% of the population is rural. 


il 


MINING 


Mining in the Burlington Region is confined largely to the production of natural 
gas, Clay products (Wentworth) and structural materials. Of these, limestone, for @pmeruge: 


in the construction industry is the most significant, having a value in 1951 of $1.3 millior 
all confined to Wentworth county. Among the clay products, the outstanding items are brick, 


valued at $541,932 in 1951 and structural tile with a value of $495,115. Both of these 
‘products are confined to Wentworth county. The production of pottery in 1951 had a value 
of $112,420. The bulk of the structural materials is absorbed in the Region and makes an 
smportant contribution to the local construction industry. 


reales 
TABLE IA - POPULATION 


+1952 - 


, Population Population 
Sete tae ieaiha lai ener we tele Population------------ Per Square increase 
Rural Urban Total Mile Since 1941 
Wentworth 15,725 levies P7100 581.0 BS) ee 
Brant » 24,052 48,805 72,057 TS 28.5 
Region Seu 305, 180 344,957 385.6 29.1 
Province 1,346, 443 3251099 SO ines Lone eae 


TABLE IB - POPULATION OF LEADING CENTRES IN THE BURLINGTON REGION 


Population ! -‘-Intercensal 

Centre 1951 Increase 
{6} 
Hamilton POS el). 22 
Brantford Clemens 15 
Dundas | 6, 846 30 
Burlington 6s017 58 
Paris - 5,249 ig 
Burlington Beach 2,027 - 


Source: Ninth Census of Canada 


TABLE ITA - MANUFACTURING STATISTICS OF THE BURLINGTON REGION 


- 1949 - 
Gross Value 
Municipality Employers Employees of production 
No. No. * $' 000 

BRANT 

Brantford Los 13,650 129, 4eL 

Paris 23 eS 107303; 

Others 21 | 156 ape 

TOTAL 197 . 15,062 142,342 
WENTWORTH 

Dundas 33 1,466 8, 303 

Hamilton S46 Blt 065 563, 983 

Others 50 310 py ols: 
Burlington (town) — 14 588 6,571 

TOTAL 7 Bh0 12,091 726, 932 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE IIB - INDEX NUMBERS OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


HAMILTON 
Manufacturing 
Textile Products 
lothing 
Iron & Steel Products 
Electrical Apparatus 
BRANTFORD 


Manufacturing 

Textile Products 

Tron & Steel Products 
BURLINGTON REGION 


Manufacturing 


* Estimated 


Source: "Employment and Payrolls" 
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TABLE TIC - ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY TRON AND STEBL 


’ YEAR 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
19h6 
LO4T 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952* 


* Estimated 


Million Net Tons 


PIG IRON 

ONTARIO CANADA 
Carte bal Ur53 
jue Se 1.98 
Hoey 1276 
1.46 105 
1.40 Cane 
1.08 Lhd 
TOL 1.96 
2,60! a.13 
Wes eens) 
1:80 De 
OOF 2.55 
2,25 SOT 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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TABLE TID - MANUFACTURING STATISTICS OF THE BURLINGTON REGION 


Zine ee 
Manufacturing 
County ; Employers . -, Employees Payrolls 
No. No. $7000 

Brant 254 16, 284 43,126 

f Wentworth 822 68, 245 19h, 625 
Region VOW ES 84,529 es he toy 

——— ——-_ —— 
Source: Ontario Bureau of Statistics & Research 

TABLE IIT - MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE BURLINGTON REGION 

4 

-1951- 

; (Thousands of dollars) 

; Brant Wentworth Region 
Natural gas 26 * 26 
Peat (humus) 2 20 20 
Limestone oe - : Leo Leer 
Sand we 213 bit bi 225 438 
Sand and gravel og 19 AUS 
Crushed gravel 269 169 438 
Brick , - 542 542 

_ Drain tile a6 58 Pry. 58 

f Pottery , 112 112 

' Sewer pipe ) 

Flue lining) - ety eto 
Structural tile : 495 | 495 
» Total value 937 3, 206 4143 


* Separate data for Wentworth county not available. 


Source: Ontario Bureau of Statistics & Research 
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TABLE IVA- SELECTED AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE BURLINGTON REGION 


Fruit Trees ‘ 
Value of Production (1950) ($000) 
Apple Trees ('000) 
Pear tt tt 
Peach ” : 
Plum iM ! 
Cherry “ 


Small Fruits 
Value of Production (1950) ($'000) 
Strawberries (acres) 
Raspberries bs 
rapes 
Other : 


! 


Vegetables* . 
Value of Production (1950) ($'000) 


source: Ninth Census of Canada 
* Does not include Potatoes 


TABLE IVB - SELECTED AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 
-1951- 


Farm Product 
Field Crops 
Fall Wheat 
Oats 
Rye 
Mi xedecrains 
Corn (fodder) 
Corn (husking) 
Potatoes 
Hay 
Other Field Crops 


Tote.’ 


Live Stock 
Cattle 
Swine 
Sheep & Lambs 


Tote! 
Poultry 
Hens & Chickens 


Other 


Toten 


~1951- 


Brant 


NEE ARKO 


T7030 


Brant 


1,190, 200 
1,184, 300 
184,600 
429,000 
370, 800 
269, 100 
197, 100 
1,492,600 
206, 200 


D923, 900 
7,689, 900 
891, 400 
191, 300 
8, (12,600 
410,500 
5,800 


416,300 


S3720 

Tce 
132; 
115. 
iglhe 
105. 


OFNW FE 


Bee: 
elg9 
Pian 
35215 
137 


WOH 


Wentworth 


901, 700 
33 000 
20,900 
hh, 600 
280, 400 
187, 800 
2) 3, 0G 
1,880, 800 
232,900 


5,845,200 
7,527,600 
1,014, 900 
85,000 
8,627,500 
660, 700 
19,700 


680, 400 


Region 


898. 
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108. 
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62.3 
OQ 
290 
35229 
Th1 


625.7 


THE BURLINGTON REGION 


Region 


2,091, 900 
2,52 (,500 
205, 500 
873, 600 
651, 200 
456,900 
750, 200 
3,373, 400 
439,100 


11, 369, 100 


15,217,500. , 


1, 906, 300 


276,300. 


17,400,100 


1, O72, 200 
25,900 


1,096,700 


Region as 


a of Ont. 
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TABLE V. - SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


BURLINGTON REGION AS A % OF ONTARIO 
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Indicator Brant Wentworth Region 
Population (1951) Lae 5.8 | ee 
No. of Households (1951) ctay BG 7.6 
No. of Taxpayers (1949) 16 Get On 7 
Taxpayers’ Income (1949) | Ep 8.0 eles 
Net Farm Income (1949) Lee vo 3.5 
Gross Value of M'f'g. Production (1949) 2.3 9.5 11.8 
Employees in Manufacturing (1950) 226 LOG 13.3 


Payrolls in Manufacturing (1950) 2.6 10.8 13.4 
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SUMMARY 


An examination of the most recent official statistics relating to 
economic activity in Ontario reveals a continuance of the buoyant trend characteristic of 
the latter part of 1952. In 1952, the Province's non-agricultural industries employed 
1.4% more persons than in 1951 and these people earned incomes 10.5% greater than in the 
previous year. In most fields of production, output in 1952 (eleven months) exceeded the 
1951 levels. Production of pig iron and steel ingots were 5% and 4.4%nigher'than in the 
previous year while television sets continued to show phenomenal percentage increases. 
Hydro electric power consumption in the Province in 1952 recorded a 5.4% increase over LO5i8 


Steady or falling prices as indicated by the Consumers! Price Index and the 
index of wholesale prices, together with increases in personal income and the extension 
of credit facilities combined to push retail sales to record levels. The overall 
increase in sales over the year of 6.1% included jumps of 17.5% and 15.3% in furniture 
and appliance stores, respectively. Department store sales rose 8.2% on the yearly 
comparison and in January were 18% above the same month of 1g52. An interesting feature 
is the 100.9% increase in the number of new motor vehicles financed in December, 1952 as 
compared with December, 1951. 


Construction activity, which, during 1952, was lower in all sectors except 
residential, appears to have taken on a new lease. Contracts awarded in January, 1953 
were 11.1% higher in total than in the same month last year. Residential and business 
awards were 6.1% and 96.44% respectively, higher than last year. Ontario ended 1952 with 
housing starts 9.8% above 1951, and while completions in the former year were 13.5% | 
below 1951, starts in December 1952, were almost 60% greater than in December, 1951. 


The overall volume of business transactions in the Province as indicated by 
the value of cheques cashed was 12.1% higher in 1952 than in the previous year. 


Employment in the manufacturing industries of Ontario in December was 6.5% 
ahead of last year, payrolls advanced 14.9% and average weekly earnings at $61.38 were 
$4.51 higher than in December 1951. These advances were shared by fourteen of the 
eighteen regions of the Province, the largest gains over the year being recorded in the 
Border (12.9%), Metropolitan (10.1%), St. Clair River (9.7%) and Upper Grand River (9.5%) 
regions. Manufacturing payrolls made substantial gains over the year in the St. Clair 


- River (28.6%) and Border (27.5%) areas. Average weekly earnings advanced in all regions 


of the Province over the year. Substantial increases in employment over the year were 
recorded in the following manufacturing industries: Transportation equipment (25%), 
electrical apparatus (14%), leather products (13%), rubber products (8%) and clothing 
(8%). Paper products declined 3% and iron castings 5% over the year. Among the non- 
manufacturing industries of the Province, logging employment showed a sizeable Crop LOT 
41% in the yearly comparison while mining advanced 2h. 


On a regional basis mining employment increased over the year in ‘all areas 


except James Bay where a drop of 16% was recorded. Increases ranged from 0.2% in the 


Nickel Range to 19.5% in the Clay Belt Region. Payrolls in the latter area advanced 38.3% 


over the year. Average weekly earnings in the Sault Region at $80.92 were the highest in 
_the Province at December Ist. 


NOTE 


Commencing on page nine of this issue is the seventh in a series of articles 


dealing with a specific region of the Province. The Upper Grand River Region is here 
outlined in relation to the overall provincial economy. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


UNIT 
1. INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index 
©, INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index 


3, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index 


ON 


Manufacturing (Ont.49%) Index 
Durable Goods incex 
Non-Durable Goods nde 
Pig Iron (85%) '000 Tons 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘OOO Tons 


Refined Nickel (100%) 


Automobiles (98%) (000) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index 
Television Sets (*000) 
Newsprint (30%) "O00 “Tous 


. CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 
. CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars 


. PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 


Consumer Price Index Index 
(1 ORO 23.00) 
Wholesale Price Index Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index 
RETAIL TRADE: $ Million 
Grocery and Combination $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million 
Furniture $ Million 
Appliance & Radio $ Million 
New Motor Vehicles: 
Sold (1000) 
Financed (*000) 


Milizion: Lbs: 


YEAR TO 

DATE 
CURRENT 1952/51 

DATE FIGURE 200 us 
Dec. 200.8 Peele: 
Dec. NENG bat a a LOS 
Nov. us. Payee 
Nov OOSay Oe, 
Nov 309.4 eg 

Nov 232.4 NC 
Nov ES OS: +O 
Nov 300.2 ree). 
Nov 22.6 je) KOS 
Nov 21 alot cea 
Nov 456.6 —Ehow 
Oct Oe. +4hO.9 
Nov 463.4 Pu pala 
Dec 196.8 + 5.4 
Sere 199.6 - 
Jan. hh ee = 
Dec 221.2 are 
Dec Pees) - 9.0 
Dec 437.4 i Ga 
Dee Ga. rion on, 

Jan. x % 
Dec, On 5 4 Owe 
Dee Eee Para 
Dec. ue 8 FG 
Dec. 9.2 ee 
Dec ia ees + 15.3 
Dec yee) tee 
Dec eke + 39.7 
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YEAR TO SAME(1) CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1952/51 1952/51 MONTH 
INDICATOR Wee UNIT DATE FIGURE ee OD | (tet) hae Open 
* es a f° Pare aaa ea Ro ahs 
8. CONSTRUCTION: 
Contracts Awarded: 


Total $ Million ~~ Jan. Silale - Palade ~18.1 
Residential $ Million Jen, 1075 - 2 Os -34 0 
Business $ Million Jan. 22.0 - +96. +21.5 
Industrial $ Million Jan. ony ~ 34.1 -42 6 
Engineering $ Million Jan. 1.9 - -76. -71.2 
Housing: 
Starts No. Dec, 1,529 HES Na) BOG ~4O .0 
Completions No. Dec, aT =13.5 ~14.2 ~36.2 
General Buildings Materials Index Dec. 288.7 - 0.6 - 0.3 - 0.2 
(Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials Index Dec. 283.8 - 0.3 me NC 
(Canada) 
9. FINANCIAL: 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Dec. Dy ia er eee ol $25 ig + 7.9 
Life Insurance Seles $ Million Dec, 68.0 ze +16.5 i 
Pndustrial Stoek, Index Jan, Ses ~ - 5.0 Saale) 


NOTE: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted as in 
sections 3 and 6, 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: . 
(1) The industrial employment and payrolls in sections 1 and 2 on the base 
1939 = 100 
(2) The Consumer Prise Index in section 6 on the base 1949 = 100, and, 
(3) The industrial stock index based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


‘These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, in section 8 
issued by Maclean Buildings Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of 
twenty industrial stocks in section 9, as reported by the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, 


The figures in the brackets in section 3 refer to the estimated proportion 
of the product manufactured in Ontario, . 


* Not available 
NC.. No significant change 
(1) In the case of figures for January 1953, the comparison is with the same 
month in 1952, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


1939 = 100 
Average 
- Dec. /52 pec-[2e Weekly WagesDec. 
Dec./51 Dec./51 - and Dec. /’ 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls 1 Salaries SI 
1. Metropolitan 35.2 Dec.1/51 193.2 why .8 56.22 
(Halton, Peel, ‘Nov.1/52 210.0 520.1 60.85 ; 
York) Dec.1/52 AO°.7 4) 1001)! | Seo aero 61.14 +hi@ 
2. Burlington 13.4 Dec.1/51 198.0 408.6 59.56 ' 
(Brant., Went., Nov.1/52 200.0 531.4 62.84 : 
Burlington) Dec.1/52 ke) ei E Saaer ome Wir AICP ELA 80% Gin 63.83 + \-# 
3. Niagara 7.3 Dec.1/51 217.2 552.7 62.50 
(Lincoln, Welland) Nov.1/52 226.9 61G.a 66.70 
Dec.1/52 200.7 +9254, GLCL Omen ates 67 +35 + . 
4, Lake Erie 0.5 Dec.1/51 134.6 326.6 45.09 | 
(Haldimand, Norfolk) Nov.1/52 134.4 348.2 48.18 
Dec.1/52 23055". = 3.00 (S54 se gn 50.23 4 c.. 
5. Upper Thames 4.6 Dec.1/51 TON. 7 438.0 50 ee 
(Blgin, Midd., Nov.1/52 195.8 489.5 55.06 i 
Oxford) Dec.1/52 102.9) e. W MB Ce ete 55.61 + 3.3 
6. Border 8.0 Dec.1/51 204.0 457.7 60.18 
(Essex, Kent) Nov.1/52 220.4 519.2 63.21 
Dec.1/52 P3083) 4 1259, 256375 pared was 67.97 + 7.7% 
Ts OA VER 1.6 Dec.1/51 266.5 540.2 68.95 | 
(Lambton) Nov.1/52 289.6 686 «1 69.36 | 
Dec.1/52 2027) 4 OLS GeO le eae 69.62 “ 0.6 
8. Upper Grand R. 7.2 Dec. 1/51 149.0 368.4 hO.91 
(Perth, Water., Nov.1/52 162.3 433.7 53.91 
Wellington ) Dec.1/52 NGS e 0+. 99, Ss Bae eee 54.06 +4.a 
¢. Blue Water Baybee. 1/52. 1) ).191.0 490.8 45.26 
(Bruce, Duff., Grey, Nov.1/52 188.2 515.4 48.26 
Huron, Simcoe) Dec.1/52 £66,5° =. 2,8! 406, 4" 94) 6 + 1.6 
10. Kavartha 5.3 Dec.1/51 SUL Shay. 56.82 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., Nov.1/52 20% ,3 633.1 63.05 4 
vic., Northumb'1'd) Dec.1/52 221.9 + 4.8 597.4 + 10.4 9 rgauae + 3.0 
11. Quinte 2.5 Dec.1/51 299.9 805.6 50.07 
(Front., Hast., Lenn. & Nov.1/52 323.4 934.7 53.87 
Add., Prince Edward.) Dec.1/52 92303) 4 ee (Olas 7 oie 54.34 + ho 
12. U. St.shawre 200 Dec L/5z 160.8 398.7 51.32 
(Dun., Glen., Gren., Nov.1/52 154.6 408.8 54.72 
Leeds, Stormont) Dec.1/52 156.1 <= 2.9 410.0 ~ see + 3. 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Average 
, Dec .,/52 Dec./52 Weekly WagesDec./52 
i Dec. /51 Deeuy SL and SER 
; - Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries ee OTS 
B. Ottawa V. 3.1 Dec.1/51 163.4 358.5 48.97 
®. (Carl., Ben.,Pres., Nov.1/52 Lisay ho. 9 51.94 
Ren., Russell) | Dec.1/52 a en no | SEDO Hs 1G oe 53.60 + 4.63 
4, Highlands Mou CroNpecst (styl), aeave 361.3 50.33 
 (Hal., Muskoka, Nov.1/52 193.1 47h, 7 52.75 
f Nip., Parry s.) Dec.1/52 Eee Give ty Obes ce IRL A) | So .7e + 2.42 
5. Clay Belt ; 0.9 Dec:1/51 175.0 4g. 68.42 
_ (Cochrane, Nov.1/52 ue st 439.3 67-79 
| ‘Temiskaming) — Dec.1/52 FeO Ero A ESE 6 6 a! OW) "3.68 + 5.26 
6. Nickel Range WS Dec, 1/51 204.45 458.4 68.23 
_ (Manitoulin, Sudbury) Nov.1/52 215.2 515.8 72.99 
Dec.1/52 BOO ON EN LON NOU Bi) leh 9) lp 73.88 + 5.65 
". Sault Veo Dec. 0/51). 212.2 501.6 65.46. 
(Algoma) : Nov.1/52 229.0 557.1 67.39 
i Dec.1/52 ZO A  AN SS G  y  B Vg 68.11 + 2.65 
8. Lakehead 2.1 Dec.1/51 25520 603.3 66.64 
_ (Kenora; Rainy Nov.1/52 27 U.S Gh 66.62 
River, Thunder Bay) Dec.1/52 PO ee ie ie OC BRO VG.) ha. |S 67.00 + 0.36 
ONTARTO Uy OO Des. Iemma 6 463.9 56.87 
(All Areas) Nov.1/52 205.2 525.43 60.73 
Dec.1/52 POCO en Wo see oy) weil. Gigs pe 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES Ci) 


SSS Se 


Border Dec.1/51 Be a 279.8 BOR st 
(Salt, Natural Gas) Nov.1/52 146.5 345.0 63.24 
y Dec.1/52 LEN MOM | VCR 'T AOL Ny) seo! a Olwty + 5.46 
t 
)- Clay Belt Dec.1/51 hoe8 129.2 59.76 
: (Gold, Silver) Nov.1/52 OL s( 174.9 | 63.50 
Dec.1/52 POR RCS TOS TN Ch 88. "3 66.48 + Gue 
I | 
5. Nickel Range Dec.1/51 166.6 352.3 67.27 
_ (Nickel, Copper, Nov.1/52 166.9 388. 4 74.06 
} Gold, Silver) ee ee tO sy ON 88,3) a Ovo, 71 + 6.74 
[. Sault Dec.1/51 181.4 370. 67.28 
_ (Tron Ore) Nov.1/52 206.6 506.0 79.54 
Dec.1/52 SOMO ea aN 512.6) Me 36. 4 80.92 +13.64 
4 Lakehead Dec.1/51 Cen 130,11 68.85 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Nov.1/52 Tone RAC a forens 
3 Dec.1/52 Poeun uO. LAO BN 4 8G, B 79.68 +10.83 
}. James Bay Dec.1/51 97.8 184.6 65.93 
_ (Gold, Silver) Nov.1/52 81.8 150.6 64.32 
Dee. 2/52 Dee wre itGrO MN 155.3) = 15.9 965.96 + 0.03 
ONTARIO Dec.1/51 104.5 195.4 63.41 
p (All Areas) Nov..1/52 107.5 215.8 68.43 
i! | Dec.1/52 oe ned OTT al oe PF 4 S6ORS5 +.5.94 
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VALUE OF FARM MACHINERY IN ONTARIO * 


1951 
Value per 
Region Value Occupied Farr, 
oloF 51000 
1. Metropolitan 31,022 coil 
2. Burlington | 16,409 3,198 
3. Niagara 16,120 2,911 
4, Lake Erie 20 , 841 3,458 
5. Upper Thames River IS Sala Sy Cae 
6. Border 42,169 3,967 
7. St. Clair River 14,699 2164 
8. Upper Grand River HOO 3 OD0 
9. Bluewater 73,839 3,010 
10, Kawartha 34,146 PASS 
11. Quinte 23,863 2,502 
12. Upper St. Lawrence River 22,280 2,325 
13. Ottawa Valley 30, 374 OoT4 
14. Highlands 6,603 : W672 
15. Clay Belt 6,614 Vf 
16. Nickel Range Ob Lou 
17. Sault 2,673 2,005 
18. Lakehead | Teka 1,880 
Ontario WS 278 . 2yo%e 


Source: Ninth Census of Canada 
© 
* The values reported are market rather than original or 
replacement. 
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THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Upper Grand River Region of Ontario comprises the counties of Perth, 
Waterloo and Wellington in the heart of south-western Ontario. This is the only Region 
in the Province which isnot partially bordered by water. It also has one of the highest 
elevations above sea-level of any Region in Southern Ontario. Within these 2,375 square 
miles, dwelt 245,637 persons in 1951, 18.2% more than in 1941. More than half the 
Region's population lives in Waterloo county, the fastest growing component of the area. 
The remainder is fairly evenly divided between Perth and Wellington counties which 
recorded intercensal population increases of 5.8% and 12.6% respectively. The age 
distribution of the population of the Regicn follows closely the provincial pattern 
except that Perth county has an above-average number of persons in the "sixty-five years 
and over" category. Two-thirds of the Region's population are classified as urban com- 
pared with 70.7% in the Province as a whole. Fifty-eight percent of the Region's 
inhabitants trace their origin to the British Isles, this proportion varying from 78.6% 
in Wellington county to 42% in Waterloo. The second largest group is of German ancestry, 
the proportion ranging from 45.3% of the total in Waterloo to 9.4% in Wellington. 


The first settlers in Waterloo county were Mennonites who left Pennsylvania 
in 1799. They spent the winter in what is now Lincoln county and in the spring of 1800 
foilowed the Indian trail to Brantford and the Grand River north to the original settle- 
ment on the east bank of the river, four miles south of the present site of Kitchener. 
Thirteen years before, the first immigrants from Pennsylvania had come to Upper Canada 
and settled in Lincoln county. These settlers traced their ancestry largely to Germany 


end Holiand. After the American Revolutionary War, these people chose to remain under 


British rule and have been closely indentified with the United Empire Loyalists. 


The Upper Grand River area contains five incorporated cities, the largest 
number in any Region of the Province. These range in size from Kitchener (44,867) and 
Guelph (27,386), on the one hand, to Stratford (18,785) and Waterloo (11,991) on the 
other. Kitchener, Waterloo and Galt have shown intercensal population increases of 
26%, 33%, and 25% respectively, while Guelph and Stratford grew by only 18% and 10%. ~ 
There are, in the Region six other municipalities with populations in excess of 2,500. 


The cities of this Region have developed a diversity of industries as a 
consequence of the particular skills of the early settlers, favorable location with 
respect to the-rest of the Province and the rich agricultural hinterland. There is no 
noticeable dependence of any city on one dominating industry, a fact which has gained for 
TeevRecion a reputation for economic stability. As is true of many cities.in Ontartlo, 
postwar industrial expansion in the urban centres of the Region has been considerable. 
Many new industries are locating here and urban populations are overflowing into the 
neighboring townships. 


From 1816, when Abraham Erb established the Region's first industry in the 
form of a grist-mill, until the present time, the industrial growth of the area has been 
enormous. During the past two years alone, twenty-four new industries located in the 
Upper Grand River Region. One-half of these settled in the city of Guelph and five in 
Stratford. During 1951, forty-three major expansions of industries were recorded, 
thirteen of which occurred in Guelph, eight in both Kitchener and Stratford and seven in 
Galt. 


eG): ae 


But it is not in the field of industry alone that the Region lays claim to 
fame. The presence of the head offices of six insurance companies in the city of 
Waterloo, makes this city one of Canada's leading financial centres and lends an unusual 
degree of stability to the whole area. Total assets of these six companies amounted to 
almost $500,000,000 in 1950. Many smaller insurance companies are located in this 
Region, one of which, the Gore District Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Galt, has been 
in existance for 114 years. 


Despite the advanced industrial development of this Region, the average 
income per tax payer in 1950 at $2,719 was below the provincial average of $3,081*. Of 
the three counties, Perth recorded the highest income figure ($2,824) and the city of 
Stratford stood firstamong the five urban centres ($2,917). In terms of net farm income 
per occupied farm, however, the Region stands third in the Province. Livestock and 
dairying are the leading forms of agricultural activity. 


-The Upper Grand River Region's contribution to the provincial economy is, 
thus, a many-sided one. Great insurance companies have taken their place beside agri- 
culture and industry adding to the major contributions made by the area to the 
provincial and national economy. These developments have been throughout their history, 
a reflection of the thrift, industry and initiative of the citizens of this Region. 


AGRICULTURE 


The valley of the Upper Grand River provides a fertile hinterland that has 
been developed extensively for livestock farming. The Region ranks first in the 
Province with ninty-three percent of the total area classified as farm land. bhighty-two 
percent of the available farm land has been improved, and in Perth county, which ranks 
second only to the neighbouring county of Huron, the proportion of improved acrease * 
the total fem area is eighty-eight percent. ; 


Approximately fifteen percent of the labour force is engaged in agriculture, 
a@ proportion second only to manufacturing in the major occupation groups. In Perth the 
number of pe-nle engaged in agriculture exceeds those in the manufacturing industries. 
The net farm income in the Region in 1949 was estimated at forty-three million dollars, 
the third largest in the Province on a per capita basis. These figures suggest the 
relative importance of agriculture in the economy of the Region in terms of employment 
and net income. : 


The climate of this area is moderate with a mean July temperature of sixty- 
eight degrees F. and January temperature of twenty degrees. The Region is slighty 
higher than most in Ontario and this is largely responsible for the above-average rain 
end snowfall. The average precipitation is approximately thirty-five inches annually. 


The dominant soil characteristics vary considerably in different section of 
the Region. In Perth county, clay till plains are overlaid with siltloam. Poor drain- 
age in the northern sections of the county often restricts the use of the soil to 
pasture. The farmland in Waterloo county, on the other hand, is characterized by well- 
drained, sandy soil. Field crops are grown extensively on the slopes of the Waterloo 
Hills that comprise most of the farm area in the county, and the proportion of the farm 
area used for field crops is sixty-three percent, the highest of the three counties. 
Only fourteen percent of the land is used for pasture. The emphasis on field crops Vier 
exemple, Waterloo leads the three counties in the production of fall wheat) has tended 
to increase erosion on the sandy slopes, but the effects of soil depletion are partially 
offset by the use of manure. 


The soils in Wellington county vary in texture depending on their position on 
the hillsides which characterize all but the northern sections of the county. The Guelph 
loam, on which most of the farmland of the Ontario Agricultural College is located, is 


*Statistics from the Department of National Revenue. 
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noted for its good drainage and reliability. The heavy soils in the valleys are unusally 
poorly drained and used solely for pasture. 


Livestock farming is paramount in all three counties in the Region. Cash 
income from the sale of livestock accounts for approximately sixty-six percent of the 
total farm income while dairy products account for eighteen percent, eggs, seven percent 
and field crops, seven percent. About two percent of the total farm income is received 
from miscellaneous sources including honey and fruit. 


Perth county ranked first in the Province in 1951 in the value of swine on 
hand, and the Region ranked second only to the Blue Water Region. The animals are raised 
on a large scale in all three counties. They account for about forty percent of the 
total farm cash income in the Region. The emphasis on raising swine has meant growing 
large quantities of cereals and field roots for feed. In 1951 for example, twenty-three 
percent of the value of mixed grains and twenty-five percent of the value of field crops 
harvested in Ontario were grown in the Region. 


Cattle represent the largest investment in livestock, valued at fifty-eight 
million dollars in 1951, and those sold for beef account for about twenty percent of the 
total cash income -- half as much as swine. Cattle are raised for beef in the three 


counties, particularly in Wellington where sixty-four percent or the cattle.are kept for 
beef. 


Dairying is carried on in the three counties, especially in the areas 
adjacent to the cities. Perth leads the Region in respect to cash income from dairying, 
followed by Waterloo. Perth was Ontario's third largest producer of creamery butter in 
1951, exceeded only by Bruce and Grey counties. 


Poultry raising is characteristic of farming in the Upper Grand Region, and 
it accounts for a relatively high proportion of farm cash income compared with other 
regions in the Province. The Region ranked second in the value of hens and chickens on 


hand in 1951. Eggs account for seven percent and poultry sold for meat for six percent 
of the farm cash income. 


The field crops are grown principally for feed rather than as cash crops, 
but some vegetables are sold, notably potatoes and turnips. Potatoes are grown princi- 
pally in Wellington county while turnips are characteristic of all three counties. In 
terms of gross value the most important grains are mixed grains, hay, oats and fall 
wheat. Over thirty-eight percent of the flax grown in the Province was grown in the 
Region in 1951, principally in Wellington and Perth. 


In summary, the importance of agriculture in the Region is reflected in the 
high proportion of improved farm land to the total area and in the number of people 
engaged in farming relative to the total labour force. The favourable soil, the climate, 
and the industry of the people have developed the Region into one of Ontario's leading 
livestock areas. The establishment of the Ontario Agricultural College in the Region 
Suggests the fertility and reliability of the soil. Livestock, particularly swine 
raising, is the principal source of farm income, followed by dairying and poultry 


raising. Field crops are grown chiefly for feed rather than cash crops with a few 


exceptions which include potatoes and flax. 


WORN es 
MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in the Upper Grand River Region exceeds all other industries 
in the number of people employed and the gross value of production which in 1949 exceeded 
$378 million. Manufacturers in the Region employed forty-four thousand workers in 1951, 
to rank as the fifth highest region in the Province. Employment has increased sixty- 
three percent since 1939 compared with one hundred and six percent for the Province as a 
whole. While the Region has not been one of the fastest growing industrial areas, the 
progress has been steady and the fluctuations have been less marked than in the larger 
Border and Niagara Regions. 


‘The absence of lake ports appears to have determined in part the character 
of manufacturing in the Upper Grand Valley. Excellent rail and read transportation 
facilities from the cities of the area which are located between the markets in Windsor, 
London, Hamilton and Toronto favour light manufacturing. Cheap hydro- electricity 
provides power for light industry. The prosperous farms in the Valley, sper ao in 
livestock, supply the meat~-packing plants and on tanneries. 


Kitchener is the largest manufacturing centre in the Upper Grand Region. 
The tires, beverages, leather goods and furniture made there are known throughout the 
country. Manufacturing industries in Kitchener and its adjacent twin Waterloo employ 
forty percent of the workers engaged in manufacturing in the Region, and the value of the 
manufactured products exceeds forty-five percent of the total in the Upper Grand Valley. 
Kitchener ranks tenth in Canada on the basis of gross value of manufacturing production. 


Kitchener annexed more than three thousand acres of land at the beginning 
of 1952 to accommodate an expanding urban population. Industry is expected to require. 
seven hundred acres of the land. Annexation meant a combined population for the Twin 
Cities of almost sixty-three thousand in 1952. 


Kitchener and Waterloo are located in Waterloo county on the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways, seventy miles west of Toronto. The excellent 
rail and highway facilities to Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor and the industrial markets 
in those centres have been important factors in the growth of the Twin Cities. The 
fertile hinterland where livestock is the principal product has provided the base for a 
large meat-packing industry. Valuable also, have been the techniques and the industry of 
the early German pioneers. In 1860, for example, Waterloo had two flour mills, two 
foundries, a woollen mill and a tannery. 


The rubber products industry in Kitchener, with five companies, is the 
largest employer and the cities' most important industry. The food products industry, 
which ranks second, includes various companies processing meat, two breweries, and one 
distillery. Three tanneries and ten shoe companies are located in the two cities. The 
furniture industry includes nineteen companies in the Twin Cities and several others 
throughout the smaller centres in the county of Waterloo. 


Since the war, both the food and beverage and the furniture industries 
have shown remarkable increases in the number of persons employed -- over double in each 
instance. The food and beverage industry has been characterized by steady growth with 
seasonal variations. The rubber products industry is closely tied to the automobile 
industrial market. Furniture sales rose sharply to a peak in early 1951, then decreased 
throughout the year, partially as a result of consumer credit restrictions. Employment 
in the industry has increased during 1952. Employment in the leather products industry, 
on the other hand, has remained almost stationary over the last five years. 


In the main the broad industrial base of diversified industries has 
resulted in a steady increase in employment paralleling but below that recorded in the 
Province as a whole. 
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Guelph is situated in Wellington county forty-five miles west of Toronto. 
The city is served by the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway via 
Guelph Junction, and three provincial highways which provide manufacturers with access to 
raw materials and markets in southern Ontario. The surrounding farmland provides agri- 
cultural products for food industries including feed mills and meat packers. ; 


The city is second only to Kitchener as a manufacturing centre in the Upper 
Grand River Region. Approximately six thousand workers are employed in manufacturing in 
the city. Textiles, electric products, and iron and. steel products are the most impor- 
tant industries although a large number of manufacturing firms, and a diversity of 
products ranging from hats to road machinery, is characteristic of Guelph. 


The textile and allied clothing industry concentrates on yarns, hosiery and 
hats. The chief electrical products are small motors and electric wire. Electric trans- 
formers will be manufactured in a new plant about to be constructed at an estimated cost 
of eight million dollars. The factory is expected to employ a thousand workers. The 
iron and steel products industry includesmalleable iron, heating equipment, and iron 
foundry products. 


The city's rapid rate of industrial expansion resulted in the annexation of 
2,600 acres of Guelph township at the end of 1952. The annexation increased the size of 
the city to 5,800 acres and the population by eight hundred people. About fifty percent 


of the land will be used for industrial sites. Another indication of the city's rapid 


industrial growth has been the increase of eight percent in direct customers' hydro- 
electric power consumption in 1952 compared to 1951. 


The city of Galt is equidistant between Toronto and London on the main line 
of the C.P.R. The land was originally purchased in 1817 and settlers were brought out 


. from Scotland between 1820 and 1835. From the beginning, the Grand River, on which the 


city is situated, provided a source of power for local industry. By 1857, for example, 
there were two flour mills, a woollen mill, a paper mill, a brewery, a distillery, and an 
implement factory. 


Now, the city has become a veritable tool shop. More than thirty companies: 
manufacture iron, steel and brass products, and these companies continue to attract 
others in the same field. The diversity of products and the large number of firms in the 
industry result in stability in employment conditions in Galt. 


The city of Stratford is located twenty-five miles west of Kitchener on the 
Avon River, a tributary of the Thames. The city is situated in Perth county in the midst 
of a fertile and extensive hinterland. The fortunes of the city have been closely tied 
to the railroad since the incorporation of the city in 1885. The town prospered with the 
establishment of the Grand Trunk Railway workshops in the city. These repair shops have 
continued to be the largest industry with approximately 1,200 employees at the present 
time. 


Stratford is the Region's fifth manufacturing city. Furniture and allied 
wood products rank first among the manufactures, and knit goods second. Iron and steel 
products are also important, but the food industry has not developed in spite of the 
excellent location of the city in agriculturally prosperous Perth county. There are 
several miscellaneous industries, and like other manufacturing centres in the Region, 
diversity of products is, characteristic of the manufacturing. 


Other important manufacturing centres in the Region include: Preston, 
noted for wood products; Hespeler, with woollen mills and furniture factories; St. 
Mary's, important for cement: and Fergus, with an electrical appliance factory and feed 


Sone Base 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HYDRO 


It is not surprising, perhaps, that a Region of such industrial significance, 
should have been the first to search for more economical sources of power. On October 
11, 1910, the town of Berlin (Kitchener) became the first municipality in the world to 
receive high tension electric power. 


The development of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario stemmed 
from the efforts of certain men of vision who were anxious, among other things, Go 
facilitate the establishment of new industries in the area. In June 1902, they called 
together the first meeting of interested parties to consider ways and means of procuring 
eleetric power for manufacturing and other purposes. Much of the success of this and 
succeeding conferences was due to the efforts of Messrs. E.W.B. Snider (Waterloo) and 
D.B. Detweiler (Berlin). These men organized a plan to obtain support for the project 
from the provincial government. Mr. Adam Beck, former mayor of the city of London, was 
a party to these proceedings and in May, 1906 as a member of the provincial cabinet, ie 
introduced in the legislature "An Act to Provide for the Transmission of Power to the 
Municipalities". This Act was passed and in June 1906, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission was established with the Hon. Adam Beck as chairman. 


The Commission made a forty-year contract with the Ontario Power Company for 
the purchase of power and made arrangements to sell the power to interested municipalities. | 
The latter were required to guarantee proportions of the costs entailed in erecting 4 
power stations and lines. By April 21, 1911, fourteen municipalities, including eight in 
the Upper Grand River Region, had taken the necessary steps to receive! power l)) lime. 
Berlin, the first Ontario municipality to receive Niagara power consumed about 500,000 
kwh of domestic electricity. By 1951, consumption of domestic electrical energy had 
risen to over 50 million kwh. Total electrical energy supplied to municipalities in the 
Upper Grand River Region increased by 141% from 1939 to 1951, reaching a total an ie 
latter year of 618 million kwh. 


MINING 


The mining industry in the Region plays a relatively minor role in the 
economy of this Region compared to manufacturing and agriculture, but two of the predueta, 
cement and lime (hydrated and quick) are important in the construction industry of the 
Province. About twenty-eight percent of the value of the cement and twenty-one percent 
of the value of the lime produced in the Province comes from this Region. The cement is 
produced at St. Mary's in Perth county and lime is made in Guelph township, Hespeler and 
Rockwood, all in Wellington county. Sand and gravel are mined principally in Wellington 
end Waterloo counties. a 
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TABLE 1A - POPULATION 


Urban 


29,905 


94 , 303 


38,567 
162,715 


3,251,099 
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Syaeister 


126,123 


66, 930 
245,637 
4 597,542 


PLACE OF ORIGIN ---DISTRIBUTION--- 
19 1941 
eee ae 
ae ert Let 
British Isles 68.2 he2O 
Germany 25.0 24.8 
France caylee awe 
Netherlands Deo OL6 
Other Baul 1.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
WELLINGTON 
British Isles 78.6 82.4 
Germany 9.5 “Ms 
France 1.9 eae 
Netherlands an 260 
Other one 5.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Population 
Per Square 


Mile 


62.6 
Ou. dy 


65.7 


103.4 
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TABLE 1B - POPULATION - ORIGIN 


WATERLOO 


REGION 


Population 
Increase 
Since 1941 


ig 
5.8 


27.8 
12.6 
Lo. 


eit 


[SSS 
ee 


Buren have 
(per 1,000) 


---DISTRIBUTION- --- 
1951 1o41 
b 9, 
ie. 5 Le 
Hilo 45.8 
2.9 3.0 
ee Mie 
11.6 _8.0 
oie 60.4 
29.4 2OLG 
2.5 ae 

Is pis 
8.8 pease 
100.0 100.6 
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Kitchener 
Guelph 
Galt 
otratford 
Waterloo 


Preston 


St. Mary's 


Hespeler 
Listowel 
Fergus 


Elmira 
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TABLE 1C - 


POPULATION OF LEADING CENTRES 
IN THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


maa POPULATION----- 
1951 1952% 
4, 867 50,363 
27306 28,617 
PO peOy 20601 
18,785 19, 302 
11,991 12,449 
7,619 8,189 
3399) 4,061 
3,862 3, 780 
3,469 3,457 
Bye kK Bre 2 5) 
2,589 5s 


* assessed population, 1952. 


Source: 


Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
Region 


Source: 


Ninth Census of Canada 


TABLE IIA 


MANUFACTURING STATISTICS OF THE 


UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


- 1951 - 
Employers Employees 
No. No. 

Da fe WT dL 
pile 30,719 
293 9, 309 
1082 _B¥, 099 


Intercensal 
Increase 


0 


26 
18 


2) 


Ly 


Payrolis 
$TOCO 


Ontario Bureau of Statistics & Research 
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TABLE IIB 


DETAILED MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 
OF THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


=D LOUO IT. 
Gross Value 
MUNICIPALITY EMPLOYERS EMPLOYEES of Production 
No. No. $000 
PERTH COUNTY . 
Stratford 65 3,774 2°59 305 
St. Mary's ies 665 Orton 
Listowel BS 485 4,103 
Others 78 637 9,924 
Total 7S 5,561 ©, 063 
WATERLOO COUNTY 
Kitchener 197 by O21. hl ool 
Galt 86 6,030 4O,213 
Waterloo 54 2,647 29,097 
Preston 38 2,790 LOS SO 
Hespeler 20 2,144 13,945 
Elmira el 790 LO 
Others 288 By 36 seatra gy 
Total 507 30, 087 260,803 
WELLINGTON COUNTY 
Guelph 106 55867 WEOLe 
Elora i 385 25205 
Others 108 2,007 20,982 
Total eeu 8,259 68, 879 
REGION S01 43,907 378,745 
Source: 1B ws 
TABLE III 
MINERAL PRODUCTION IN REGION 8 IN 1951 
PRODUCT PERTH WATERLOO WELLINGTON REGION 
$1000 $*000 $1000 ~ $1000 
Structural Materials: 
Cement 33529 - Bees 
Lime Ee a 1,491 eetOe 
Limestone ~ - 20 20 
Sand & Gravel 53 345 4O5 803 
Clay Products: 
Brick x 1S iS 
Drain Tile 9 70 97 176 
Total 35591 190 2013 ES 
Source: Ontario Department of Mines 


se Ede as 
TABI. LV 
SELECTED AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE UPPER GRAND RIVER REGION 


VALUE AS AT JUNE 1, 1951 
(Thousand Dollars) 


REGION 
AS A % OF 
FARM PRODUCT PERTH WATERLOO WELLINGTON REGION ONTARIO 
LIVESTOCK 
Cattle 235093 <2 Te 5O.8 2 EAS. 58, 300.8 10.8 
Swine 4,698.8 aM ans, LENO 1230275 fate 
Sheep & Lambs 189.6 BAGS 488.4 851.0 6.9 
Teta DG, OOleo 16,040. 1 PO, 2uOLG (eS pes 
FIELD CROPS cries ae ay Pty Ee ma re” 
Fall Wheat Pw re, Ico Te 901.2 creer! 8.6 
Oats Ler (Cee SaaS) a NO Wee 5 Omen To 
Barley 800.3 Lie 26 305 10 1 250n8 12%6 
Flax hoh.9 OARS Ab gl eas 1, ioe 38.2 
Mixed Grains 5022.7 2,056.8 LOU tras 11, O56ne ee 
Corn (Fodder) 588.4 SSO ou 350.8 1, FeO uN ey 
Corn (Husking) 293.5 362.9 Rlctorn % Hoek: oes) 
Potatoes 178.9 Seo) 40.0 1, OOAAG 6.6 
Field Roots ZOE 360.2 311.5 695.2 Do ae 
Hay 2,990. 7 oe 3,660.9 8,881.8 fie 
Other Field Crops 188.4 100.9 V7Ow 459.6 Es 
Total 13,610.6 OMB IES ih 14, 465.5 37, 037.6 9.9 
POULTRY ; 
Hens & Chickens Iti cons: em eres, © W662 22 1432 
Turkeys Stes: 179.6 29.3 260.2 i 
Other Poultry 2oLO ZENG 28.4 olen) - 
Total re OVA heueene 75 }008 ae “Loe 


Source: Ninth Census of Canada 
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SUMMARY 


Industrial activity in Ontario shows no Signs of receding from its present 
high level. Overall employment in the leading industries of the Province at the 
beginning of the year was 4% higher than last year and payrolls continued at a level 
about 10% above 1952. In most fields of production, output in 1952 exceeded that of 
1951, led by pig iron (5.1%), steel ingots (4.74%) and automobiles ().6%) .) Official price 
indexes indicate overall declines at both the retail and wholesale levels. Consumption 
of electrical energy in January was 4.8% ahead of last year. The value of cheques cashed 
in the same month was 27.4% greater than in January, 1952. 


In view of this generally favorable economic picture, it is not unexpected 
that trade at the retail level should continue to break previous records. An overall 
increase in the value of retail trade in January of 13.2%, compared with last year, 
included jumps of 38.3% and 36.0% in furniture and appliances, respectively. Sales of 
new motor vehicles rose 15.8% over the same period. Department store sales in February 
exceeded last year's figure by 2%. 


Construction activity in the Province, as indicated by the value of 
contracts awarded is some 3% higher this year to date than last year. Residential and 
business awards were 98.9% and 67.9%, respectively, higher than the same period of 1952. 
The industrial and engineering categories, however, declined 80.7% and 60.9%, respec- 
tively. The chief emphasis at the moment, would appear to be on house-building in 
response to a continued high demand. Over one-half of the total value of contracts 
awarded in February, 1953 was attributable to residential construction. Housing starts 
in all of 1952 were almost 10% higher than in 1951 and indications are that this trend 
will continue through 1953. 


Employment in the manufacturing industries of the Province in January was 
7.6% higher than in January, 1952. Payrolls advanced 13.5% and average weekly earnings 
jumped by $2.98 over the same period. All but four Regions of the Province shared in 
th higher level of employment, the greatest gains being recorded in the Lake Erie 
(15.9%), Border (14.8%), Metropolitan (10.8%) and Upper Grand River (10.5%) areas. The 
largest drop in employment occurred in the Upper St. Lawrence Region (3.4%) where pay- 
rolis and earnings also declined 3.3% and BO 213); respectively. Average weekly earnings 
at January 1, 1953 of $73.91 in the Nickel Range (Sudbury) Region were the highest in 
the Province. 


Employment in the leading mines of Ontario at the beginning of the year was 
1.5% higher than the year before. Four of the selected mining areas shared in this 
increase, the largest advances occurring in the Sault (18.8%) and Lakehead (14.2%) 
regions. The James Bay Region recorded a substantial decline of 18%. Mining payrolls 
increased 4.8% over the year, in total, the largest jump appearing in the Sault Region 
(30.8%). Average weekly earnings in mining increased by $2.3 to $66.30 over the year. 
Mines in the Sault Region recorded the highest earnings in the Province at January a) 


1953, (975.20) . 


Among the remaining non-agricultural industries of Ontario, forestry employed 
some 42% fewer persons this year than last. Within the manufacturing group, the largest 
increases in employment over the year occurred in transportation equipment (24.3%), 
cotton yarn (17.9%), leather products (17.0%) and electrical apparatus (16.4%). Drops 
in employment were recorded in bréad and bakery products (3.6%), paper products (1.9%), 
and agricultural implements (2.6%). 


NOTE 

i Beginning on page nine of this issue appears the eighth ina series of 
studies dealing with a specific region of the Province. The Blue Water Region is here 
outlined in relation to the overall provincial economy. 
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INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index 
Index 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index 


Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index 
Durable Goods Index 
Non-Durable Goods Index 
Pig Iron (85%) 1000 Tons 
Steel Ingots (75%) '000 Tons 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lbs 
Automobiles (98%) ('000) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index 
Television Sets ('000) 
Newsprint (30%) '000 Tons 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 


CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars 


PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index 
GE GHO) a hOO) 

Wholesale Price Index Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index 
RETATL TRADE: $ Million 
Grocery and Combination $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 


Garage & Filling Stations $ Million 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million 


Furniture $ Million 
Appliance & Radio $ Million 
New Motor Vehicles: 
Sold (*000) 
Financed (*000) 


DATE 


CURRENT 


FIGURE 


197.9 
48.2 
Boo" o 


249.1 

305.7 

212.9 

ese i 

311.9 
* 


29.9 
455.5 
22.9 
463.4 


1,989 


184.5 


115.5 


eels > 
ERE 


324.7 
63.0 


YEAR TO(1) SAME(1) CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 
+ Of = + Or - ae Lae = 

b G 
+ 40 4+ LO Oe 
+1052 2.41072) pee 
+: BiB op Lee ee 
SE ee ahs ge es. oh ee 
+ 3.1 p40 LGR0n ie oe 
+ O45 GS sie 
+ tome hl aay + te 
+ AST Coke ESBS. eae 
* ¥* % 
+ Li6oo 35 20k) eae 
+ O.4 413000 9 
+427 +316 3.6 
ec Coe 6.5 NC 
+ 428) 4 6 oo eee 
~. 8:7 = 1025 cnn 
a ee a) Lao «(Ole 
ea Sy A 6.5) aye 
13.4 13.0 
+ 13.2 + 13°52) eee oe 
Ga el OF + LAE <p 
+ 17.2. + 17.2, -eaeee 
% +, 25 x 
+ 6.3 + 6,3 ee 
+ 8.3 + 6.3) )0eeee 
+ 38:3 .+ 3835 
+ 36.0 + 36.000eee ame 
+ 15.8 - 2520 eee 
6.7 (ot HG. ea 
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INDICATOR UNIT 
8. CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Totals $ Million 
Residential $ Million 
Business $ Million 
Industrial $ Million 
Engineering $ Million 
Housing: 
Starts No. 
Completions No. 


General Buildings Materials Index 


(Canada) . 
Residential Bldg. Materials Index 
(Canada) 
9. FINANCIAL: 
Cheques Cashed $ Million 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million 
Industrial Stock Index 


NOTH: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless 


sections 3 and 6. 


CURRENT 
DATE FIGURE 
Feb. ho.7 
Feb. pee 
Feb. ee 
Feb. Sa © 
Feb. Dug: 
Weer 1 ao. 
eee Sti7t 
Jan. 289.3 
Sanw , eeoar | 
Jan. 5,335 ~ 
Jan. 58.95 
Peuee 320s 


YEAR TO(1) SAME(1) 


DATE 
1953/52 


+ or - 


{ 
a) 
VWI 


+ + 
Eh 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 =.100 excepe: 


1939 = 100 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
(1) construction contracts awarded, in section & 
) the index of activity of 


Bureau of Statistics except: 


issued by MacLean Buildings Reports Ltd., and ( 


CURRENT 


MONTH PREVIOUS 


1953/52 


a SONG ot 


otherwise noted 


The Industrial employment and payrolls in sections 1 and 2 on the base 


) 
) The Consumer Price Index in section 6 on the base 1949 = 100, and, 
) The industrial stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


MONTE 


$3.0 
+139.0 


maa a 


Re ore 
4178.9 


twenty industrial stocks in section 9, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets in section 3 refer to the estimated proportion 


of the product manufactured in Ontario. 


* Not available 
NC No significant change 


CL) the comparison in section 3 is between 1952 and 1951. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


POSOT et O0 
Average 
Jan. /53 Zen.[33 Weekty Wages ee 
; Jan./52 Jan. /52 and Jan./52 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries + or - 
as weds “Sn eee 
Metropolitan POP edeaneky oe. 1SK6 HI2T5 ‘> 53048 
(Halton, Peel, Dec.1/52 212.5 520.3 61.21 
York) Jan.4/53 210.1 +10.GuKa HOSU tS: Vetrees 57.59 oboe 
Burlington Hie Janel/ 52 | 20837 464.6 56.78 
(Brant., Went., Dec. /52 201.7 544.8 63.88 
Burlington) Jame 53.) 7200s). Bn) > 50Ry Fe eee 59.4h + 2.66 
Niagara 7-3 dJan.1/52 208.0 512.5 60.52 
(Lincoln, Welland) Dec.1/52. 222.2 608.5 67<11 
‘ Jansi/53 2Y6.2¢ 43.9. ShGee eee 61.91 +1239 
Lake Erie O50 Jansiy52.. 109.8 - 2u7.5 11.87 : 
(Haldimand, Dec ./52..132,8 35 7a 49.26 
Norfolk) Gane osy lO. | 425.9 wiROGeo. 1 40nO yh 16 + 2.29 
Upper Thames 4.6 Jan.1/52 178.5 392.2 48.39 
(Elgin, Mida., Dec.1/52 193.5 LOT 55.62 
Oxford) Jan.1/53 190.9 +6:9' 466.2 41829 53.91 + 5.52 
Border B.On an. L/52) | 197 oh 431.3 58.62 
(Essex, Kent) Dec.1/52 231.2 587.4 68.56 . 
dan, Be 26.6.) 414.8) Nob 4h) are eo 59.36 + 0.74 
Ste laiz ih. LsGu dat. L/52.), 2F2.5 579.6 62.29 | 
(Lambton) Decsl/52 292.7 696.1 69.62 | 
Vat 53, 20.1.) i468. 66738) 4152 67.16 +4.87 ff 
Upper Grand R. Gp tanatyee 4 bh 320.8 45.75 
(Perth, Water., Dec.1/52 163.6 —438,4 54.07 
Wellington) Tae Wiss L5Os5 +1OU5.* 39509.) 2423 ok 50.07 > 4/90 
Blue Water Pi aMinete/ See. WOTee 428.5 40.33 
(Bruce, Duff ,Grey, Dec 1/52 186.8 496.6 46.86 
Huron, Simcoe) Janeh/53y 85.9 BOL Gt oa. ame 43.h0 + 3.07 
. Kawartha 543° Jans /Sa 204.0 530.8 57.84 
(Durham, Ont, Peter, Decs1/52) ) 221 1 593.6 59.64 
Vic, Northumb'1'a) Jan LAGS 2h 213,04) 46+ lh Oi 539507 0) Ole 55.66 Bae 
. Quinte 2 Suadanel) 52%. 1206.1 759-7 hg. hg 
(Front,Hast,Lenn, & Dec.1/52 318.6 Ohl.1 51.97 
Add, Prince Edward) Meret (53. 2310.7) 4 866) Boye ae om 52.66 + 3.17 
TS Soe ears O00) damel {52 157.9 373.2 48.91 
(Dun,Glen, Gren, Dec.1/52 155.3 hO7.0 54.09 
Leeds, Stormont) Beit 152.6, | ests ORB ears 48.78 Que 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO BY ECONOMIC REGIONS 


Region 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 

Upper Thames 
Border 

St. Cisim River 
Upver Grand River 
Blue Water 


Source of original data: 


1952 Compared with 1951 
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THE BLUE WATER REGION OF ONTARIO 


INTRODUCTION 


The Blue Water Region of Ontario consists of the five counties of Huron, 
Bruce, Grey, Dufferin and Simcoe in that part of the Province bordering most of the 
eastern shore of Lake Huron and the Southern shore of Georgian Bay. 


s The first white men known to have visited this area were Samuel de Champlain 
_ and those who voyaged with him to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay in 1615. In 1649, Father 
Brebeouf and his fellow missionaries were martyred by the Iroquois near Midland. In 
1822, the Region is mentioned briefly in Canadian history when Lady Sarah Maitland, the 
wife of the Governor, bestowed on three townships in the surveyed but uninhabited 
wilderness, the names of her lap dogs Flos, Tay and Tiny. Five years later, in 1827, 


when Goderich was founded by the Canada Company, permanent settlement of the Region was 
begun. 


With the exception of the Highlands Region this zone has the largest area of 
any in Southern Ontario and possesses the third most rural population (60.8%). The 
density of population is among the lowest in the Province varying from twenty-five per- 
sons per square mile in Bruce to sixty-four in Simcoe. The latter county contains 
39.4% of the total regional population. Over the period 1941-1951, population change 
ranged from a 22.3% increase in Simcoe to a 0.9% decline in Bruce. The Region as a 
whole recorded a well below-average increase of 11% over the ten-year period and its 
proportion of the provincial total declined from 6.4% in 1941 to 5.9% in 1951. While 
the popuiation is predominantly rural, the urban sector is increasing at much faster 
rate (15.4% as opposed to 8.3%). This is in line with the trend operating in the 
' Province as a whole in which people are giving up rural residence in exchange for urban 
' and suburban life. 
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A population analysis by age-groups shows that the proportion of young 

; people under twenty years of age is slightly higher than that for the Province as a 
_ whole. This is not the result of a relatively high-birth rate which actually is the 
_ second lowest in the Province, but rather the result of a decrease in the size of the 

middle age-groups. Persons sixty years of age and over constitute 15 .8% of the Region's 
v population compared with 8.7% for the Province as a whole. The highest death rate in 
the Province and the decreasing proportion of persons in the middle age-groups have ¢ - 
resulted from «this development. Migration to other parts of Ontario of persons in the 
latter age-groups together with the fact that immigrants have tended to settle in the 
more industrialized areas of the Province have produced these trends. 


On the basis of per capita net farm income, the Blue Water Region is Ontario's 
second most prosperous agricultural area. In 1951, 32.8% of the Region's labour force 
was occupied in farming. This proportion varied from 51.9% in Dufferin to 20.1% in 
Simcoe. For the province as a whole, only 10.8% of the labour force is engaged in 
agriculture. Partly as a result of a somewhat depleted labour force, electrification 

_ and mechanization have shown extensive gains. Electric power supplied to rural 

t operating areas in the Blue Water Region between 1939 and 1951 increased ninefold from 
- 11.6 million kwh to 116.5 million kwh. The value of farm machinery per occupied farm in 
1951 was $3,010 as compared with $2,970 for the Province as a whole. Livestock raising 
is thewenier form of agricultural activity in the ‘Region. 
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Manufacturing on a significant scale is confined largely to Grey and Simcoe 
counties where the larger centres of population are located. The mining of salt in Huron 
county constitutes the chief form of mineral production. 


While statistical confirmation is not available, the Blue Water Region is 
probably the Province's leading tourist area. Proximity to the shores of Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay in addition to an abundance of natural scenery have raised tourism to the 
status of a major industry. Located within easy reach of most of the urban centres of 
Southwestern Ontario, the lakeside resorts of this area have become the summer homes of 
large numbers of Ontarians and Americans. 


The Blue Water Region contains six ports, some of which are among the finest 
in the Province. Midland, Owen Sound, Port McNicoll, Goderich and Collingwood are the 
most important. The Blue Water Highway (No. 21), besides being a scenic route serves to 
connect together the various parts of the Region between Huron and Grey counties.' 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the most important economic activity in the Blue Water Region. 
The estimated net farm income ($69.6 million in 1949) exceeds the net value of manufac- 
tured products, and the number of people in the labour force who list their occupation 
as farming constitute 33% of the total, compared with 11% engaged in agriculture in the 
Province. The short growing season and the lower summer temperatures as a result of the 
high elevation have tended to restrict the soil produce to grains. This is marketed in 
the form of livestock including beef, swine, and mutton. Lacking large centres to market 
milk, the farmers in the Region have tended to concentrate on the production of beef 
rather than dairy cattle, and the proportion of beef cattle exceeds that of dairy cattle 
in each county of the Region except Simcoe. Nevertheless diary products are important 
particularly butter, in Bruce and Grey counties. Simcoe county, included in the Toronto 
milkshed, markets milk in the Metropolitan Region. 


The Region ranks first in the Province in the value of many farm products, 
notably cattle, horses, swine, sheep, goats, poultry and the total value of field crops 
grown. This position results from the large area (the Blue Water Region is the largest 
in Southern Ontario) rather than from intensity of cultivation. The concentration of 
cattle is exceeded by the Upper Thames Region and the concentration of Swine is greater 
in the Upper Grand River Region. The most notable feature of agriculture in the Blue 
Water Region is the differences between the four counties on the west of the escarpment 
compared with Simcoe on the east. The proximity of Simcoe to the large Metropolitan 
area has provided a market for milk and vegetables which can be raised in the more 
noderate climate of the county. 


The county of Huron has the largest area of improved farm land in the 
Province with 615, 000 acres. This area accounts for 74.2% of the total land in the 
county. The population is predominately rural and the economy is based on agriculture. 
The soil is described as Huron clay loam across the wide plain which comprises most of 
the county. Livestock farming is characteristic of the agriculture with an emphasis on 
raising cattle for beef. Poultry raising is an important sideline on most farms, and the 
county ranks first in Ontario in the value of hens and chickens on hand. 


The field crops grown in Huron reflect the importance of livestock. Hay, 
mixed grains, and oats account for 73% of the area under cultivation. Barley and wheat 


rank next with 9% and 71% respectively. Dry beans are grown in the southern townships of | 


the county, and corn is grown for ensilage and husking. Fruits and vegetables are not 
important as a source of income. 
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In general, livestock raising, particularly cattle for beef (the county ranks 
first in Ontario in the value of cattle although the proportion of cattle per acre is not 
as great as in the Upper Thames or Ottawa Valley Regions) is the primary source of 
income. The farms are more numerous and the farmers more prosperous than in the northern 
counties of the Blue Water Region. Net farm income in 1949 was $18.3 willion, third 
highest in the Province exceeded only by Norfolk and Middlesex, and highest in the 
Blue Water Region. 


The county of Bruce is the third largest of the Blue Water counties with 
537,000 acres of improved farm land. This area accounts for only 50.8% of the total area 
of the county. Bruce penninsula, characterized by bogs and rocks is unsuitable for 
cultivation although part of the area is used as pasture for cattle. The southern part 
of the county is a continuation of the Huron plain and the Saugeen clay plain. The 
emphasis on livestock farming, particularly cattle is even more marked than in Huron 


county. Cattle are raised for beef and dairy products, particularly butter. In 1952. the 


county ranked second in Ontario, with a total of 5.5 million pounds, exceeded only by 
Perth. Mixed grains, hay, and oats account for 83% of the total area under cultivation. 


Grey is Ontario's largest and highest county. The most striking feature Ob 
the topography arethe Blue Mountains which roughly divide the counties of Grey and 
Simcoe. They are a continuation of the Niagara escarpment which extends north from 
Hamilton. The soil of the county contains varying mixtures of clay, sand and gravel. 
Approximately half of the total area is improved farm land, which illustrates a remark- 
able similarity to the adjoining county of Bruce. The dependance on livestock farming, 
including cattle, swine and sheep corresponds to Bruce. The production of butter is 
approximately equal to Bruce (5.3 million pounds in 1952 compared to 5.5 million pounds 
in Bruce) and the field crops grown are similar. 


The strip of fertile land between the escarpment and the Georgian Bay is 
famous for apples. About 8% of Ontario's apple trees grow in the Georgian Bay fruit belt. 
The moderating effect of the Bay on the climate and the protection afforded by the 
escarpment permits the cultivation of apples which is unique in the Blue Water Region. 

The value of tree fruit in the county in 1951 was approximately $345,000. 


Dufferin is the smallést of the five counties cemprising the Region. The 
land consists in the main of a high till plain characterized by silt loam soil. The 
elevation results in a particularly short and cool growing season, with the result that 
hardly any fruits or vegetables are grown except potatoes. Cattle, swine, and sheep are 
raised extensively as in Bruce, Grey and Huron, and livestock constitutes the chief 
source of income. Approximately 85% of the cultivated area is used for hay, mixed grains, 
and oats which suggests the dominance of livestock in the farm economy. The value of 
flax grown exceeds the value of fall wheat in Dufferin, and 6% of the cultivated area is 


used for raising this cash crop. 


The county of Simcoe is separated geographically from the four other counsics 
which comprise the Blue Water Region by the Blue Mountains, a continuation of the Niagara 
The land in Simcoe is characterized by a diversity of soils ranging from 
ottawasaga basin to sandy loams in the Uplands. Large 
ereas in the southern townships remain forested or marsh, and the proportion of arable 
land to the total area is only 46% in the county, lowest in the Region. The geographical 
Location of the county on the direct north-south road and rail routes to the Metropolitan 
Region has changed the character of agriculture in the county and given impetus to its 


growth, 


escarpment. 
clay plains and sand plains in the N 
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Livestock is the most important source of income but, unlike the other 
counties in the Region, a higher proportion of cattle is raised for dairy products than | 
for beef. The county may properly be considered as part of the Toronto milkshed, and . 
milk produced in Simcoe ig largely marketed in that city. Butter production, onsthe= a) a 
other hand, LS mot as great as in Bruce and Huron. ; 


As in the other counties of the Region, hay, mixed grains, and oats predo- 
minate among the field crops (76% of the total acreage of field crops), but wheat, a 
cash crop, accounts for 15% of the total acreage, a much higher proportion that in the 
other four counties. Plax, popular in Dufferin, is not grown to any extent in Simcoe. 
Potatoes rank second to wheat as acash crop. They thrive in.the semi-acid soils in 
Simcoe and Dufferin counties. Tobacco is grown in three townships of the county in sandy _ 
soll. In 1952, flue-curead tobacco planted in Simcoe accounted for 3% of Ontario's 
acreage. 


The valley of the Holland River contains an area of 20,000 acres of marsh- 
land of which 7,000 acres have been used for vegetable produce with the aid of dykes and 
é. drainage canal. Natives of Holland settled and developed the marsh in 1935, removing 
the peat and draining the rich black loam. The products of the marsh include onions, ! 
lettuce, carrots, potatoes, celery and cabbage, but no fruit whatever is grown. The o 
chief market for the produce is Toronto, only forty miles to the south by truck, 
although a small proportion is sent in refrigerated box cars to other cities in Canada 
and in the United States. The value of vegetables produced in Simcoe county was $770,000 
LT LOS ls 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in the RESTON Ls lof secondary importance compared to 7 
agriculture. The number of people employed in the primary occupations exceeds the ) 
number employed in manufacturing. Industries in the Region, employing 15.7 thousand 
workers, account for less than three percent of the provincial total. The gross value 
of production, 110 million dol¥ars.in 1951; is 1.8% of Ontario's total. The absence of 
manufacturing industries -- the Region has the lowest per Capita value of production, 
only $483 in 1949 -- has resulted in an excess labour force, and this in turn has in- 
Pluenced migration from the area and resulted in somewhat lower- wages than elsewhere in 
Ontario. The average weekly wage in 1952 was $46.18, lowest in the Province. 


The port facilities of five centres on the Great Lakes have given rise to 
the flour milling and shipbuilding industries. With shipbuilding came a variety Of How 
and steel and woodworking factories which have turned to other manufactures in addition 
to shipbuilding to offset the variable demand for ship products. At present fom 
example, the completion of the oil pipeline between Sarnia and the Lakehead may result 
in a severe strain on Collingwood's economy, since tankers will not be required in the 
immediate future. 


Livestock raised in the Region is usually marketed in the populous urban 
areas of the Province and hence results in no widespread employment in the food pro- 
cessing industries. New industries are entering the Region, however, and in 1951 and 
1952,-eleven plants were established, five of which located in Owen Sound. Three major 
expansions are under way in Barrie and Owen Sound. A camera factory is being built in 
Midland at an estimated cost of $200,000. 


Variations in employment over the last twelve months have been remarkably 
stable, with a spread between the high and low periods of only 6%. Barrie and Orillia 
are less vulnerable in this respect than Midland and Collingwood where shipbuilding is 
relatively important. 
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Owen Sound, is the largest manufacturing centre with 2,500 employees in 
1949. The progress of the city since its beginning a century ago has been closely 
linked with the excellent harbour. The grain trade on the lakes led to the establish- 
ment of a concrete grain elevator in 1925 with a capacity of four million bushels. In 
addition to water transportation, the city is served by the two railways and provincial 
highways. The city-is an important distribution centre for Grey and Bruce counties. 
Ten companies manufacture iron and steel products, the three largest of which employ 
“pprorinately 700 workers. Furniture and other wood products are important, and three 
large plants employ about 650 people. Other manufactures include leather products, 
textiles, food and dairy products. A new plant manufacturing electric signalling 
equipment has recently been established. 


Orillia, located on the C.N.R. and C.P.R. railroads on Lake Couchiching the 
north arm of Lake Simcoe, ranks second in manufacturing with 2,100 employees engaged in 
the industry. Manufactures include agricultural implements, stoves, mining and lumber- 
ing machinery. 


Barrie, the fastest growing town in the Region, may become an important 
industrial centre because of its proximity to Toronto and the new provincial highway 
connecting the town to the city. Present industries include a tannery, planing mills, 
machine shops, foundries and an electrical apparatus factory which has expanded its 
fecilizies in 1952. 


Collingwood, Goderich, and Midland are all important as Great Lakes ports. 
each with large grain elevators used for storing wheat. Shipbuilding is the most 
important activity in Midland and Collingwood. Goderich is noted for the mining and 
refining of salt. Flour mills and planing and saw mills are common to all three certros. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


_While-commercial fishing out of ports in the Blue Water Region does not 
compare.in value with that in the Lake Erie area, certain ports in the area are important 
fishing centres. Among these Tobermory, Lion's Head, Southampton and Kincardine in 
Bruce county, Owen Sound in Grey county, and Midland, Penetang and Collingwood in Simcoe 
county are the most important. Whitefish and lake trout are the chief species taken in 
the Georgian Bay area and perch and whitefish in Lake Huron. 


MENING 


The mining of salt at Goderich in Huron county is the only significant 
mining activity in the Blue Water Region. The industry, in fact, had its beginning in 
Goderich in 1863 when salt was encountered while drilling was being carried on for oil. 
The method of recovery consists of the pumping of water into wells and evaporation of 
she resulting brine. In 1951, salt to a value of approximately one million dollars was 
recovered from this area. 
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TABLE IA - POPULATION 


SOL GOL = 

alate! POPULATION ---------- Population Population Birth Rate 
Per Square Increase (per 1,000) 

Rural Urban Total Mile Since 1941 1951 
Bruce 28, 490 12,821 TES cach 2520 -0.9 23.6 
Dufferin 10,133 pales Bes 14,566 26.2 335 82 6 
Grey 33,987 24,973 58,960 Bu 65 Spal! aL,6 
Huron | 3u,4S2 14,788 4g, 280 clonal eet 2345 
Simcoe 57,540 48,9h2 106, 482 64.0 Pee 23.6 
Region 164, 642 105,957 270,599 39.4 IEG) 03 8 
PROVINCE 1,346, 443 3,251,099 4597, 542 eG 21.4 25.60 
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TABLE IB - POPULATION OF LEADING CENTRES 
IN THE BLUE WATER REGION 


~~-----POPULATION------ Intercensal 
Centre 1G) he MCS es Increase 
Owen Sound Le p423 16, 72% Ly 
Barrie 12,514 CoN 29 
Orillia 127010 12,273 au 
Collingwood Fotis, 7,468 18 
Midland 7,206 7, 480 6 
Penetang 4 ghg 4,996 9 
Goderich 4, 93h 5,252 : 8 
Hanover SHE SS: 3,901 aE 
Walkerton 3,264 3, 368 22 
Orangeville 3, 2h9 3,420 20 
Meaford 3,178 3,352 19 
Kincardine 2,672 2.633 ii 
. Wingham 2,642 2,683 30 
Exeter ; 2,547 2,609 60 
Clinton 2, out 2515 3h 


*Assessed Population - 1952 


TABLE IC - LABOUR FORCE - 1951 ; 
Agricultural 


Agricultural Labour Foree 
Total Labour Force As A % of Total 
Huron lee 807 1s 782 41 ° h 
Bruce 14,405 6,068 WD. AT, 
Dufferin 5,247 2,721 51.9 
Grey 22720 8,391 37-3 
Simcoe 39, 443 7,924 Baa 


Blue Water Region 100, 409 32,886 Bee 


County 


TABLE IIB - MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 


(Value in Thousands of Dollars) 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 
REGION 
Salt 
Bruce ‘ 
Dufferin ee 
Grey uA 
Huron LOO 
Simcoe ae 
REGION 1,006 


* Quick lime 


_ County 


Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


REGION 
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OF THE BLUE WATER REGION 


eS ee 
Employers Employees 

No. No. 
184 2, 363 
23 ao9 
euy 4,808 
176 1,619 
320 6,653 
1,012 15, 742 


TABLE III . MINERAL PRODUCTION 


IN THE BLUE WATER REGION 
1951 


Limestone 


te 


TABLE IVA 


Sand & 
Gravel 


66 


- FARM LAND 


IN THE BLUE WATER REGION 


(1) 
Improved 


Farm Land 
‘OOO acres 


aGleors 
236.9 
564.2 
615.4 
498.2 


2,451.3 


(2) 
Total 
Area 


‘OOO acres 


1,056.0 
350.5 
ie (o Eiri 
828.4 
1,064.3 


4,398.7 


Payroll 
$000 
4, 385 
4.06 
10, 5°75 
2,644 
14,583 
32, 683 
Clay | 
Products Total 
ant 129 
52 
36 4 
22 Leo 
é 481 
LO9 Capepts 
Proportion 


moe bene) 


ee 


(0) 


50.8 
66.5 
51..6 
Th.2 
46.8 


22-1 
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TABLE IIA - DETATLED MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 
OF THE BLUE WATER REGION 


= LOUO ye 
Gross Value 
Centre Employers Employees of Production 
No. No. $7000 
BRUCE 
Kincardine 1) hog 85035 
Chesley 12 415 es 004 
' Walkerton L7 503 2,541 
Southampton 9 347 2,010 
Others 63 661 6, 509 
TOTAL 115 2,425 16,643 
DUFFERIN 
Orangeville a ae 216 l,%22 a 
Others C pe {02 
TOTAL 22 269 2,4eh 
GREY 
Owen Sound 54 Avon 15,097 
Hanover a5 aes By Le 
Meaford 18 WLS 2,493 
Others h7 473 4135 
TOTAL | 144 4,502 27,440 
HURON 
Goderich Sug SOF j 10, 990 
Wingham nay 418 | 3,109 
Seaforth 13 333 2, 134 
Others 33 366 3, 630 
TOTAL 80 ee Gels 20,463 
SIMCOE 
Orillia Ke 2,053 12.548 
Barrie 24 891 none i: 
Midland 22 1,166 7,894 
Collingwood 18 1,089 are oc 
Penetang 14 454, 7 2,010 
Others . As 29h 2,885 
TOTAL we peu ié 42,885 


REGION TOTAL 533 La On 109,855 


Farm 
Product 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle 
Swine 
sheep 


TOTAL 


FIELD CROPS 
Fall Wheat 
Oats 
Dry Beans 
Flax 
Mixed Grains 
Corn (Husking) 
Corn (Fodder) 
Potatoes 
Field Roots 
Hay 
Other 


DOLE; 
POULTRY 
Hens & Chickens 
Turkeys 
Other 


TOTAL 


Dufferin 


9,947.3 
1,469.1 
448.0 


11, 864.4 


240.6 
S554 


UW 
No 4 


BLUE WATER REGION 


TABLE IVB - VALUE OF LIVESTCCK, FIELD CROPS AND POULTRY 


SFOS T= 
(In Thousand Dollars) 


Leese 


941.7 
53.4 
362 


1,030.3 
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Huron 


28, 671.4 
UeeT Ost 
293.2 


S373 
L625 50 
2,188.8 
125551 

353.1 
5,400.9 
557-4 
499.8 
BLO.5 
300.0 
Letyise 
198036 


165559855 


2076.8 
83.1 
38.3 


2,200.2 


nes 


Region 


110, 906.5 
17,045 56 


3,028.6 
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6,095.4 
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TABLE IVB - VALUE OF LIVESTOCK, FIELD CROPS AND POULTRY 


‘ BLUE WATER REGION 
SOS t= 
(In Thousand Dollars) 
; Region 
Farm | ; As A % OF 
Product Bruce Dufferin Grey Huron Simcoe Region Ontario 
LIVESTOCK 
Cattle 25, 356.5 9,947.3 255005, 7 eevee 215035.6 110, 906.5 20.5 
Swine 3,569.5 1,469.1 4,264.5 eet 3,472.4 17,045 66 ok 
Sheep See ieer WhOeO. = 1,118.2 293.2 809.1 3,028.6 aby 
TOTAL Sok Pere 1,664.4 31,278.54 Sopostet St 130, 980.7 - 
FIELD CROPS Se 
Fall Wheat 946.2 BU 2 36 630.8 1,625.9 Bap tage 6521447 15.0 
Oats APO 855.3 B56 4. 2,188.8 3,229.8 11,062.0 nls 
Dry Beans 3 - = Leo ye. - cops: 24.8 
Flax Lh 8 pu tere 479.6 Seca 29.9 1,848.5 4h 8 
Mixed Grains 2,695.6 eto T 9 4,986.8 5,400.9 3,189.0 18,460.2 35.6 
Corn (Husking) ia ie 5.4 : 28.0 seueen 24.8 692.9 ae 
Corn (Fodder) 222.3 4d, 3 315.3 499.8 Peg (eC Pas 1,468.8 ero 
Potatoes peas 627.5 346.8 219.5 1,241.6 2,051.2 17.4 
Field Roots 194.1 38.9 Lis6 300.0 S133 723.9 20.3 
Hay 3,573.8 1,652.3 4843.1 Weath.2 3,904.7 18,145.12 16.0 
Other 1,046.2 217.6 = 2205251 1,986.8 748.1 4,950.8 = 
TOTAL | 11,640.88 6,410.9 Se eSeS 185558.5 15 646.5 67, 480.2 18.0 
POULTRY 
Hens & Chickens 893.3 Ss eeiy i! pe Q41.7 2 O(O60 1,006.9 5 O56 shore 
Turkeys Sele 7.0 53.4 83.1 268.9 454.0 12.9 
Other Sa ees £556 35r2 38.3 34.2 146.0 = 
TOTAL 957.6 597.3 ids O30 e3 2,200.2 1,310.0 6,095.4 16.4 
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SUMMARY 


The employment situation in Ontario during July was characterized by a 
balanced supply and demand in most areas of the Province. Plants closing for annual 
vacation periods reduced the hirings in industrial centres, Unemployment as a result 
of lay-offs in the farm implements industry persists in Brantford. Newsprint mills 
are operating at capacity and cutting rough pulpwood is underway. Some improvement 
is reflected in the logging employment situation but the level of employment remains 
30% below that of last year. 


Most regions in the Province have enjoyed the increased level of employ- 
ment evident in the Province as a whole. The Border Reginn led with an increase of 
16.7% at June 1st compared with June 1, 1952, indicating the increased activity in 
the automotive industry. The Upper Thames and Metropolitan Regions followed with 
increments of 12.8% and 11.2%; respectively. The increases in the steel industry are 
offset by the lay-offs in the agricultural implements industry in the Burlington 
Region with the result that the employment level is virtually the same as in June, 
1952. 


Average weekly wages and salaries in manufacturing range from $77.86 in 
the Nickel Range to $49.09 in the Lake Erie Region. An increase of $14.10 in the 
Border Region brought average wages there to a high of $70.50. a, 


The volume of the nation's industrial output has continued its steady 
rise this year, about 10% above the previous year. The production of durable goods 
continues to increase faster than non-durables. Among the leading products are 
electrical apparatus which increased 29% during the first five months of this year 
compared with the same months last year, and motor vehicles which have increased 
23% over the same period. , 


The retail price level registered a light increase during June, chiefly 
as a result of increases in the price of food. The price level of farm produce 
increased from the previous month, but remained below last year's figures. 


Despite the decrease of 35% in the value of construction contracts 

awarded in the Province during July compared to June, there is still a considerably 
amount of work planned and the outlook isifavourable. The value of the construction 
contracts awarded for the year to date exceeds the amount for the corresponding 
period last year by 15%. The boom in residential housing is slackening but the 
number of units completed in 1953 will exceed 1952 totals by a considerable margin. 
Completions during the first half of this year exceed 1952 completions during the 
same period by 30%. 


NOTE 


Commencing on page 8 of this issue is the thirteenth in a series of 


_ articles dealing with a specific region of the Province. The Highlands Region 


is here outlined in relation to the overall provincial economy. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME _ CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE (+ or - + OF eee 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index June 199.5 + 4.3 + Ub eR aeRO 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index June 487.2 | 410.5 4 ae 2.0 | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index May 257.4 + LO¢2 + 9.7 rt dese | 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index May 272.7 + L066 + LOGS +008 
Durable Goods Index May 336.5 Wh (8) ry TDS, al ae 
Non-Durable Goods Index May 231.9 nt Ones + 8.4 Pads WAS 
Pig Iron (85%). '000 Tons May eyaues FE GLO + TS + 12.4 — 
Steel Ingots (75%) '000 Tons May 358.9 PON Oa aa ie + 2.0 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lbs May 23 ou =) hs? =" 6.5 - 2.1 
Automobiles (98%) ('000) May 50.6 + 22.7 + 18.5 - 3.5 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index May Ng ie se (210) 5/2) + 28.0 ie Pelee 
Newsprint (30%) '0OO Tons May 480.2 = | Ou, “3.2 Nec. 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH May 1,913.0 ee ae + one NC? 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars July 236.1 - 4.0 as Can 4 336 
PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index July eaelE Se = ES - 0.6 + Og 
(1949 = 100) : ; 
Wholesale Price Index Index TUNE hm ee. 348 =) "226 Ea 3 ey ae 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index June 267.4 - 93 =) VGH ea ae ae 
RETAIL TRADE: $iMillion May 399.6 + 6.3), )+..Gneummnne me 
Grocery and Combination $ Million May OTR #388 +025 +/41.9 
Department Stores $ Million May 20K7 ST) + 3.0 + 10.6 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million May 23.5 4 ile + OL + 10.2 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million May 16.0 + 9.6 +>. 9.67) iakeey 
Furniture $ Million May Wher + 1337 ee + Bart 
Appliance & Radio $ Million May Fis + 25.8 + 11.8 - 4.8 
New Motor Vehicles: | 
Sold ('000).« June . 19.2 » +4376) 5) au 
Financed (000) June eee #2 SG + 9.0 20 4 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: : . j 
aaa $Million July 53.1 +14.7 -ih.g |= 3he | 
Residential $ Million July) 30,009 uel = 19.9 = 19363) 4 
Business $ Million July 16.3 + 22.7 + 15.6 = 22.8.1 
Industrial $ Million July 3.8 + 9.2 - hoy Re A 
Engineering $ Million July 2.8 = 4b - 30.0 theo 4 
i q 
Housing: 
Starts No. June 3,706 +4615), - S2yocee Heme 
Completions No. June 2,416 + 30.0 + TOLLS OF eT 
General Building Materials Index June 288.6 - 0.2 LO Fe ene, 
(Canada) ; 
Residential Bldg. Materials Index June 26420 °° 219g a ee 


(Canada) 


NOTE: 


Bureau of Statistics except: 


_ INDICATOR 


 CA2QNED FI 


“E&/6 


UNIT 
FINANCIAL i 
Cheques Cashed $ Million 
Life Insurance Sules $ Million 
Industrial Stock index 


CURRENT 
DATE FIGURE 


June 4,875.0 
June Tee 
July 307.4 


NSD EY eT ee PA Oca eer 


5 
CURRENT: 
MONTH PREVIOUS 
1953/52 MONTH 
+ or = + or - 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted as in 
sections 3 and 6. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 .= 100 except: 


The Industrial employment and payrolls in sections 1 and 2 on the base 


1939 = 100 


The Consumer Price Index in section 6 on the base 1949 - 100, and, 


The Industrial stock based on the last half of 1933 - 100. 


iiese indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 


(1) construction contracts awarded, in section 8 
issued by Maclean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of 
twenty industrial stocks in section 9, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets in section 3 refer to the estimated proportion 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 


of the product manufactured in Ontario. 


REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Region 


Metroplitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 
Upper Thames R. 
Border 

Signe Cl aduranhs 
Upper Grand R. 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 
Quinte 

St. Lawrence R. 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 

Clay Belt 
Nickel Range 
Sault 

Lakehead 


WO OND FWNVYH 


bt be a eo 
HEGEERES 


18. 


ONTARIO 


Applications Applications 
as of June as of June 
18/53 19/52 
13,234 20,911 
7,244 66, 815 
2,546 3,786 

476 351 
2,509 3,182 
3, 486 4521 

580 674 
1,382 2,256 
2,067 1,898 
3,143 3,178 
2,041 1,522 
1,443 2,157 
Bee". 3,705 
1,430 1,050 
1,726 aS3T9 
1,045 OUT 

576 541 
1,658 1,819 

49,809 60,722 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
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EN 
Ew 


oe dt oe 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 


MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 
Ue Bee 8) ‘ 


Average 
Tee ee Wages 
June/52 June/52 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or = Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Metropolitan 35.2 June 1/52 195.0 467.8 58.94 
(Halton, Peel, May 1/53 215.9 546.1 62.16— 
York) June 1/53 216.9)" #2152: ’SSOSo mie ween 62.36 
Burlington 13.4 June 1/52 201.0 526 .3 “61,97 
(Brant., Went., May 1/53 201.3 545.0 — 63.99 
Burlington) June 1/53 201.6 + 0.3 SAT2% 4 OSes 
Niagara 7.3 June 1/52 218.7 580.5 65.19. 
(Lincoln, Welland) May 1/53 220.7 610.0 67.73 
June 1/53 221.68: 4 Gs ViGI ae eee es 67.7 
Lake Erie 0.5 June 1/52 113.4 2007 vheniy 47 5h 
(Haldimand, May 1/53) 121.5 323.8 48.79 
Norfolk) June 1/53 120.6) +) (OS Besa ee 49.09 
Upper Thames 4.6 June 1/52 184.0 450.6 $3 lst 
(Elgin, Midd., May 1/53 202.8 52040 56.64 
Oxford) June 1/53 207.6 4/1218 53h 6 eae 56.88 © 
Border 8.0 June 1/52 202.9 4.26 .6 56. 8Oi 
(Essex, Kent) May 1/53 236.8 624.8 71.20 
June 1/53 236.8 + 16.7 618.7 “4 4s. Oui 
Soe Clete Rey \y-) 1.6 June: 1/52 288.6 684.2 69.41 
(Lambton) May 1/53 294.2 746.0 T4.23 
June 1/53 9023) bo 300" (3s Siete ree 72.63 
Upper Grand R. 7.2 June 1/52 450¢h 385 ..5 51.72 
(Perth, Water., May 1/53 161.4 437.4 ‘eG 
Wellington) June 1/53 162.3, + 7.9: ML dS ieee, 
Blue Water | 2.3 June 1/52 ies 5 489.0 | 46.47 
(Bruce, Duff, Grey May 1/53 192.1 526.6 fee 48.31 
Huron, Simcoe) June 1/53 194.7) (+ 50" (S325 ieee 48.17 
Kawartha 5.3 June 1/52 209.5 SON Sean /, 62362 
- (Durham,Ont,Peter, May 1/53 234.3 676.4 Bh aaenin 
Vic, Northumb'l'd) June 1/53 232.4 - + 10.9% 6725) es 64.28 
Quinte 2.5 June 1/52 297.5 845.7 | 
(Front,Hast,Lenn. & May 1/53 316.9 O47 -y 55 6h, 
Add, Prince Edward) June 1/53 318.8 + 7.2 952.2 - 41216 § 55.58. 
U. St. Lawr. ' 2.0 June 1/52 149.8 BGR 15 50.87 La * 
(Dun, Glen,Gren, May 1/53 158.3 Haz 3. 54.239 ys 
Leeds, Stormont) June 1/53 158.8 + 6.0 423.7 +15.0 55.08 ~ 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics lee 


oe aes Av. Weekly 
June/52 June/52 Wages and 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa V. 3.1 June 1/52 168395 - 384.7 50.78 
(Carl, Lan, Pres, May 1/53 179.4 . 431.6 53.80 
Ren., Russell) June 1/53 ROS SO we tt OS Cra. MDS 16 py ae la 
Highlands 0.6 June 1/52 184.4 429.9 49.8) 
(Hal, Muskoka May /53 191.3 468.1 52.95 
Nip., Parry Ss.) June 1/53 LOSS Op temoeds YORI 13:56 53657. 
Clay Belt 0.9 June 1/52 183.0 47.2 65.23 
(Cochrane May 1/53 LOT 429.2 67.98 
Temiskaming) June 1/53 Hef Oa Ol, tbe. ha 1.3 70.03 
Nickel Range 228 ‘dane 1/52 210.0 479.5 69.54 
(Manitoulin, May 1/53 216.3 Bia 73 4h 
Sudbury) June 1/53 2265 (ee ROL Se eG lik 3 TT 86 
Sault 1.6 June 1/52 231.6 567.9 67.91 
Algoma ) May 1/53 228.6 Dee S 65.78 
June 1/53 BUD Bh War Ge 1680.02.) 3, L220 70.83 
Lakehead 2.1 June 1/52 273-7 632.2 65.08 
(Kenora, Rainy, May 1/53 260.0 6330le 68.66 
River, Thunder Bay) June 1/53 27 On = MOr8) G74 (3.2656 69.97 
ONTARIO 10040 ) June 1/52 194.9 483.1 58.79 
All Areas) May 1/53 208.6 549.3 62.48 


June 1/53 PC tee Oem oS sO a ee L550 62.75 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


Border 2.0 June 1/52 Ta 3 321.0 60.98 
(Salt, Natural Gas) May 1/53 143 .5 325.4 60.89 
Umhe 1/53" 25050) 0 nose Soar + 8.9) . 62/59 

Clay Belt 28.2 June 1/52 ae 138.2 62.05 
(Gold, Silver) May 1/53 1325 e847 63.27 
June 1/53 TSCOn eno Rea aps 5EO. 6261 

Nickel Range 40.1 June 1/52 16251 35 TD TOwl> 
(Nickel, Copper, May 1/53 DY OY 406.0 T.79 
Gold, Silver) June 1/53 EO 38 (ee tOL 5 + 4 12.3 TAT 
Sault 1.7 June 1/52 190.8 407.3 69.33 
(Iron Ore) May 1/53 221.9 533.5 78.07 
June 1/53 peso er ly. Oy 546.8 ue She © 78.92 

Lakehead 3.7 June 1/52 64.6 iene 68.39 
(Gold, Iron Ore) — May 1/53 79.1 178.2 (75 .90 
June 1/53 WObs 4) oe 22.0) 179.7 «4+ B70. 76.35 

James Bay 3.9 June 1/52 Bh 1 145.7 60.53 
(Gold, Silver) May 1/53 80.7 148.3 64.20 
June 1/53 Tore) 6 = Ook Tee ~ 3.0. 64.84. 
All Mining Industries June 1/52 105.8 203 .6 65.64 
ae May 1/53 106.8 216.8 69.20 


June 1/53 LOGO 4 6.9) 216.2 — 4 6.2 69.07 
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THE HIGHLANDS REGION OF ONTARIO 


INTRODUCTION 


The Highlands Region is composed of the provisional county of Hali- 
burton and the Districts of Muskoka, Parry Sound and Nipissing. It is bounded on 
the north by the District of Temiskaming, on the cast by Renfrew county and the 
Ottawa River, on the south by the counties cf Hastings, Peterborough, Victoria, 
Ontario and Simcoe and on the west by Georgian Bay. 


For well over two centuries after the time in 1615 when Champlain tra- 
versed the Region from the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay, the area had no white in- 
habitants except the personnel of the fur trading post and fort established by the 
French on Lake Nipissing. Systematic settlement of the Region began with the enact- 
ment of the Free Grants Act in 1868, whereby tracts of 200 acres were given to heads 
of families and 100 acres to all settlers eighteen years of age or over. The Act 
was widely advertised and attracted considerable attention abroad, particularly in 
the British Isles. 


The early settlers bound for Haliburton county, in the eastern part of 
the Region, travelled up the Bobcaygeon Road from Lake Ontario. However, the most 
popular part of the area was the Muskoka District, which could be reached most con- 
veniently by travelling by rail from Toronto to Belle Ewart. From Belle Ewart a 
steamer ran to Washago where transfer was made to the stage line for Gravenhurst, 
then known as McCabis Bay. At McCabis Bay a steamer could be boarded for Brace- 
bridge. From Bracebridge a stage line ran to Port Xydney and from there yet another 
steamer would take the traveller to Huntsville. The remainder of the journey would 
be made either by stage or on foot. 

There was still another route into the Region from the west whereby the 
settler after travelling by train from Toronto to Collingwood, boarded a steamer 
which left Collingwood for Parry Sound. From Parry Sound, colonization roads led 
into the interior. 


TABLE IA - POPULATION IN THE HIGHLANDS REGION 


Sale pit a 

Sanaa a= POPULATION ---------- Density: Birth Rate 

Increase Population Per 1,000 

County Urban Rural Total 1941 - 51 Per Sq.Mi. Population 
Haliburton _ 2 7,670 7,670 14.6 5.32 22.7 
Muskoka 8,975 15,738 24,713 Psa 15.58 ns 6 
Nipissing 27,397 23,120 50,517 16.6 6.94 31.9 
Parry Sound £55183) 22,188 27,371 = 9.9 6.41 Cay 
Region = 955 6BN6 ATL Be TSK Eh 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


te 


Although life in the settlements was rugged and the pioneers. 
- discomforts they did not encounter great hardships like the ones that ha 
-— gome by earlier pioneers in the Quinte, Upper St. Lawrence and Niagara D: C 
From the time settlement started, lumbering was the most oe indus Be i 


of hemlock bark ee tanbark and even at that early date in the Histary of t 
the tourist trade was an See cose he offering a market for farm and | 


issing Lowland between Georgian Bay and the Ottawa River. However the fe 
trading post on Lake Nipissing had disappeared long before thecC (Paki: 


city of North Bay. The next largest community in Nipissing District is 
: Mattawa, with 3,186 inhabitants. It grew up around the old trading post 
_-—-«-House and had become an important lumbering centre by 1855. The Hydro E 
ay development at Des Joachims forms a lake which stretches for fifty miles 
of Mattawa, while another large dam, a few miles upstream provides addit 
storage. 


i. A 


The Highlands Region is the most sparsely populated area in 

Ontario with a population density of only 7.54 persons per square mile 
the average, sixty-two in every one hundred people live in rural areas. 
ov exception is Nipissing District, where the urban population exceeds the 
total population of the Higniends was 110,928 in 1951, an increase of 

ra intercensal period. The increase was evident in the urban areas where 
yo 14. o% was recorded, but the rural population increased only 4. 5% over 


TABLE IB ~ POPULATION OF CENTRES OF OVER 2,500 | 
IN THE HIGHLANDS REGION “9 eae 
~----- POPULATION-----— 


pe yh Centre 1951 1952" 


See) + gNorth Bay; . 17,944 19,322 
Parry Sound 5,183 355170 er 
Sturgeon Falls 4962 5,132 ae 
5: Huntsville 3,286 3, Peo 
eis! Mattawa 3,097 86 


“on aa Gravenhurst 3,005 


Bracebridge ee 


ure * Assessed Population 


_ Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


At ee : A j 


TABLE IC - POPULATION BY ORIGIN 
IN THE HIGHLANDS REGION 


1941 and 1951 


‘County British French Other Total 


No. % No. 4 No. 4 
Haliburton 
19kL 5,982 89.4 170 2.5 543 opal 6,695 
1951 6,792 88.6 256 shy 622 8.0 7,670 
Muskoka 
1941 18, 445 84.5 1,814 8.3 1,576 Toe 21,835 
1951 20,377 82.5 1,528 6.2 2,808 23 24,713 
- Nipissin 
1941 16,927 39.1 21,467 49.6 4,9eL 41.3 43,315 
1951 20, 233 40.0 23,999 HT 5 6,285 12.5 50,517 
Parry Sound 
1941 21,110 iin 3,550 11,28 5 423 18.0 30,083 
1951 18,965 69.3 2,811 10.3 55995 20.4 27,371 
REGION 
TOL: 62, 464 Les 27,001 26.5 12,463 12.2 101, 928 
1951 66, 367 60.2 28,594 25.9 15,310 13.9 WO. 271 


Source: D.3.5., Ottawa 


The change in the median age from 24.6 to 26.3 during the intercensal 
period indicates a change in the age composition of the population. This has been 
‘caused by the migration of younger people to other areas. There were, for example, 
10,938 people in the 10-14 age group in 1941, but in the 20-24 age group ten years 
later, there were only 7,454, a decrease of 32%. In spite of a high birth rate, 


. 27.4 per thousand people, the Region has recorded only a moderate increase in popu- 


_ lation as a result of this exodus. The district of Parry Sound sustained a loss of 
_ 9% during the intercensal period, but the population of Nipissing increased 16.64, 
the highest of the four districts. 


Seven centres had populations in excess of 2,500 in 1951. North Bay 
was by far the largest with 17,944. Parry Sound followed with 5,183 and all others 
_ were below the five thousand mark. Mattawa increased 57% during the intercensal 
- period, and Gravenhurst 42%. The (Reve Tage of Parry Sound, however, declined about 
10% during the period. 


TOURIST INDUSTRY 


Am The dominant economic activity in the Highlands Region is catering to 
- the wants of tourists and vacation guests. There are approximately 1,550 tourist 
establishments, including hotels, resorts and outfitter's camps, in the area, 20% of 
of the provincial total. In spite of the seasonal nature of the trade, it provides 
year-round support for about 70% of the operators, most of whom operate establish- 
- ments accomodating thirty to fifty visitors. For the remainder, the tourist trade 
is combined with other activity. Large establishments accommodating from 200 to 350 
_ wisitors are operated intensively for a very short period by their owners and manag- 
ers, who are usually engaged in other activity outside the area. Smaller establish- 


dyes 


ments comprising one to ten rental units often consist of a few cottages on a corner 
of a farm or behind a gas station which provides part of the operator's income. Even 
here, however, catering to the tourist trade is usually the primary occupation, only 
supplemented by other activity. 


The physical characteristics of the Region and its proximity to urban 
areas provide the basis for the tourist trade. A part of the Laurentian Shield, its 
rocky hills, forests and scenic lakes make it the natural resort area for Ontario and 
American cities to the: south. The Muskoka Lakes were exploited as a vacation area 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. They were made accessible to city people ., 
by the building of railways, and most of the old lumber settlements became resort 
towns. At present, most visitors come by highways through the small towns of Hali- 
burton, Huntsville, Gravenhurst, Bracebridge, Burks Falls, Sundridge and Parry Sound. ~ 


Game fish and animals are another attraction of the Region, and are q 
fished and hunted through varying seasons. Angling for many fish begins in May, and 
deer hunting extends into November. 


The operating season for most tourist establishments is from June to 
September, although some resorts and outfitter's camps remain open from May to No- 
vember, A few, outported by winter sports such as skiing around Huntsville, are 
operated all year. The Highlands Region offers accommodation for about 42,500 vis- 
itors at one time. During the summer months, this is filled to capacity, while a 
sample of resorts operating in February 1953 showed 16% occupancy. In October 1952 
hotels sampled were operating at 74% capacity and in April 1953 at 62%. 


The importance of the tourist industry in the Region is felt in indus- 
tries dependent on this activity. These may be classified as primary holiday trades: 
the direct consumptive trades of entertainment and sport and personal services, and 
secondary holiday trades: building, decorating and construction, gasoline, water and 
electricity, transport and communication, and the distributive trades. These serv- 
ices are necessary in daily life, but the man on holiday consumes more of them. The 
extent to which the holiday trades are dependent on the tourist trade can be esti- 
mated by a comparison of this type of employment in the Highland Region and in the 
rest of the Province. The 1951 Census shows 10.1% of the population of the Region 
occupied in service trades, compared with 9.6% for the Province. In spite of the - 
small margin, this difference is significant because of the lack of large cities, 
where the service trades are normally centred, in the area. There is 8.7% of the 
population employed in personal services, compared to 6.8% in Ontario. This in- 
cludes workers, mostly drawn from outside the area, employed for the summer season 
only. 


Among the secondary holiday trades, 13.24, compared to 7.4%, are antares 
ed in transportation and communication. The presence of North Bay, a railway centre, 
in the Region is a factor in this comparison. In construction, 8.3% are employed, 
compared to 5. 7 for the Province as a whole. Agriculture, which may also be class- 
ified as a secondary holiday trade, is not affected directly by the tourist ace : 
since the Region does not produce food enough to meet its own needs. 

The Census also shows 10% of the population, compared with 8 -3% for the 
Province, occupied as proprietors and managers. These number 3, 756. Since there are ~ 
1,550 tourist establishments in the area, it may be assumed that more than half of 
the proprietors and iad are engaged directly in the tourist industry. “ 


ALGONQUIN PARK 


B re a A provincial park of 2,700 square miles of forest and lake about 200 

ee ae north of Toronto. Algonquin Park is the highest and most rugged part of the 

+ Highlands Region. Altitudes vary from 1,200 to 1,900 feet above sea level. Taking 
up parts of the District of Nipissing and the county of Haliburton, the Park is 
erossed in the southwest by Highway No. 60, and by the Canadian National and Cana-= 
dian Pacific Railways. 


The Park area was a hunting ground in the early 17th century for the 

Algonquin Indians, who supplied French traders with furs. Intensive explorations 
of the area was made from 1818 to 1868 by British Army officers seeking transpor- 
tation routes to bases on Lake Huron and Lake Superior, and by government and 
private surveyors. Concurrently, lumber interests were pushing further up the 
Ottawa and its tributaries in search of more red and white pine. The pathways to 

- the Park were soon cleaned out of the best timber. Settlers moved in after the 
lumbermen and it was expected that once the forest was cleared, the area would be 
valuable farming land. Settlers in the southeast established "depot" farms in 
patches of fertile soil and ran them in conjunction with work in the lumber camps. 
When the lumber companies stopped cutting and the railways were built, the depot 
farms lost their market for food and fodder grown for the camps. 


A Government scheme for settling the tract was relinquished during the 
1880's as the lack of fertile soil became apparent and the suggestion was advanced 
that a "National Forest and Park" be established. An area would be set aside for 
the preservation and maintainance of the natural forest", to protect "the head- 
waters and the tributaries of the Muskoka, Petawawa, Bonneehere) and Madawaska 
Rivers," and to preserve fur bearing enanead) some of which has ‘been hunted so ex- 
tensively that extermination appeared likely. Control of the region was to prevent 
a recurrence of the cycle begun in many parts of the Province when land was denuded 
of trees by new settlers and lumbermen, reducing the water supply. 


The Algonquin National Park Act was passed by the legislative assembly 
of the Province of Ontario in 1893. By this Act, the territory lying near and 
enclosing the headwaters of the Muskoka, Madawaska, Amable du Fond, Petawawa and 
' South Rivers was set apart "as a public park and forest reservation, fish and game 

_ preserve, health resort and pleasure ground of the benefit, advantage and enjoyment 
of the people of the Province." Since 1893, eleven full townships and large sec- 
tions ofeight others were added, almost doubling the original area. 


The main use of the Park at present is for recreational purposes. 
Travel permits issued in 1952 show over 197,000 persons admitted to the Park. 
There are about 400 private summer homes within its limits, together with boys' and 
girls' camps and tourist establishments. Summer homes and tourist camps are re- 
stricted to certain areas in the southern portion of the Park, the remainder being 
retained as a "wilderness area" free from settlement and accessible by canoe. 


; A sanctuary for wildlife, the Park has played an important part in 
_ helping to keep fisher, marten and beaver from disappearing in eastern Ontario. 
_ The increase of valuable fur bearing animals in the Park has resulted in an over- 

_ flow of these animals into the surrounding area. Some of the best trapping ground 
in Ontario is in the regions bordering the Park. The Ontario Government has set up 
a system of zoned grapping etong the Park boundaries in the Huntsville and North Bay 

districts. 


5 There are a variety of game fish in the Park. As part of its scheme 
for managing angling waters, the Department of Lands and Forests has instituted a 

_ plan for resting certain heavily fished lakes. The lakes are chosen in pairs, with 
_ two lakes of each pair in the same area. One lake of each pair is closed in alter- 
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nate years, so that there is always an open lake in each area every year. 


Algonquin Park also provides a laboratory for study and research to 
natural science. Headquarters for fisheries résearch for the Province as a whole is 
at the Fish Laboratory on Opeonogo Lake, the largest lake in the Park. There is 
also a wildlife research centre on Lake of Two Rivers. Research facilities in the 
Park have also been used by other institutions. Forestry practice camps were held 
in the Park by the University of Toronto until 1935. Today, commercial logging, re- 
stricted to undeveloped areas away from waterways, is carried on in the Park. 


TRANS PORTATION| 


The strategic position of North Bay on the neck of land separating 
Northern Ontario from Southern Ontario, separating the mining and wood products of: 
the north from the industrial and agricultural south, has led to a channelling of 
commerce through the city. It has become, the northern headquarters for numerous 
commercial and distributing firms. North Bay is a major divisional point on three 
main railway lines, and a terminal for Trans-CanadaAir Lines. The railways alone 
employ 2,100 persons, 31% of the labour force, an indication of the relative impor- 
tance of transportation in the local economy. 


North Bay is the head office and main terminal of the Ontario North- 
land Railway. The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, as it was called prior 
to 1946, was begun in 1902 as a provincial venture in response to demands for rail 
transportation to the north eastern part of the Province. Conceived originally as a 
means of transportation for settlers at the head of Lake Temiskaming and to promote 
settlement of large and fertile areas of land in the Clay Belt, it went on, through 
the discovery of valuable minerals), to play a major role in developing Ontario's 
mineral; wealth. The discovery of silver at Cobalt in 1903 was made during the con- 
struction of the railway. In the years that followed the railway became instru- 
mental in establishing forest industries by providing direct transportation. south 
and by linking with the National Transcontinental Railway at Cochrane. 


The first section of the line, from North Bay to New Liskeard, was 
completed in 1904, the extension to Cochrane in 1908, and the 186 mile span to 
Moosonee, on James Bay, in 1932. The Nipissing Central Railway, an electric line, 
was purchased in 1911 and extended to Noranda, Quebec. At present the commission 
operates a total of 726 miles of track. Future plans call for a new repair shop in 
North Bay and a subsidiary shop at Cochrane. Steam locomotives are being replaced 


TABLE II - FREIGHT TONNAGES HANDLED BY 
ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY IN 1952 


st 


Thousand Tons 


Forest Products 962 
Agricultural Products eee! 
Animals and Animal Products 14 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 548 
Newsprint : bak 
Coal and Coke 330 
Iron Ores and Concentrates (pyrites) ‘232 
Copper Ores and Concentrates 9 
Other Ores and Concentrates (silver, cobalt, etc.) 189 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Rock . ; ho aig 
Asphalt 10 
Salt | rae: 
Other Mine Products (asbestos, sulphur) «134 


Source: Ontario Northland Railway ; } ; : 
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with diesel-electric locomotives and it is Mie ced that this programme will be 
completed ams 955. 


FORESTRY 


The area of productive forest land in the Highlands Region varies be- 
tween three-quarters and four-fifths of the total land area. Contrary to popular 
belief, there are more stands of hardwood trees than conifers and a greater volume 
of available hardwood than softwood, a condition particularly true in the southern 
sections of the Region where fire and overcutting have reduced the proportion of 
coniferous forest. The volume of conifer growing stock in Muskoka and Parry Sound 
for example is less than one-quarter of the total growing stock. Much of the re- 
maining softwood, particularly white and red pine which are the principal saw logs, 
is immature. The limitation of the supply of softwood due to this depletion has 
resulted in the utilization of less desirable species such as maple and birch and 
the trend will probably continue in this direction as the actual cut of conifers 
_ has exceeded the allowable amount on a sustained yield basis. According to the 

Forest Resources Inventory (1953), a comparison of the annual allowable cut with 
the actual utilization of timber on Crown lands in Parry Sound and Muskoka shows a 
heavy overcut in white and red pine, hemlock, the two spruces and balsam‘fir. In 
Nipissing district, one of the major white pine areas of the Province, stands have 
been overcut. The difficulty of obtaining mature white and red pine of saw-log 
size has meant a decline in the lumbering industry of the Region, and since coni- 
fers generally require a century of growth before they are considered mature, it 
appears inevitable that the industry will continue to decline until present growing 
stock matures. 


MANUFACTURING 


The relative isolation of the Highlands Region from other populous 
areas of Ontario together with the limited possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment have resulted in a limited industrial growth. The per capita gross value of 
manufacturing production was $355.70 in 1950, the lowest among the regions of the 
Province. 


In the main, only manufacturing industries of the primary type, suited 
to consume the forest and mineral raw materials available in the north, have flour- 
ished. The major products are lumber, paper corrugating board, and mining equip- 
ment. Numerous saw mills in northern Parry Sound district and along the banks of 
the Mattawa River cut lumber from the coniferous forests. One of the oldest paper 
mills in Canada at Sturgeon Falls with about 300 employees manufactures paper corru- 
gating board. Four companies in North Bay manufacture mining equipment. Two coop- 
erage mills at Sturgeon Falls make barrel staves. A brush company, one of the 


largest manufacturing establishments in the Region, is located at Gravenhurst. 


Textiles are also represented, with a garment factory in Sturgeon Falls and a wool- 
_ len mill at Bracebridge. Lumber mills and boat works are located in North Bay, 
_ Parry Sound, Gravenhurst and Bracebrisge. 


im Explosives are manufactured at the village of Nobel in Parry Sound 
district. The history of the Nobel works goes back to 1912 when the plant was con- 
_ structed to service the mining area to the north and provide explosives for the 

_ proposed canal to link Georgian Bay with the Ottawa River. The canal was never 
built. Despite the initial setback, the explosives have found a ready market for 

_ the mining, highway construction projects, and of course military requirements. At 
present the plant has approximately 350 employees. 


In 1952 there were approximately 4,440 employees engaged in manufac- 
_ turing in the Region, an increase of 74.3% since 1939. Payrolls, however, averaged 
_ four times the 1939 figure, and the average wage was $50.64. A seasonal pattern of 


TABLE III - MANUFACTURING ~ 
IN THE HIGHLANDS REGION 


- 1950 - 


Establish- 
Centre } ments Employees — 


Betinoreen Meme 830 130 


Muskoka: 
Huntsville 
Gravenhurst 
Other 

Total 


ro 
ON 
& : 
oO 


fee oome 
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Nipissing: ee o 
North Bay 
Other 
Total 


rege 
Pp 
a 


Parry Sound: 7 Rewer! y sh 
Kearney ; 89° re 
Burks Falls 
Other 

Total 


REGION 


le |Ehs 
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lo lo at 
a 
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Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


TABLE Iv - MINERAL PRODUCTION =~ 


“11953 aye 


Muskoka Nipissing Parr 


Haliburton 


Employers 1 ay OL 
Employees 7 Seg) 


Products "$8900 $1000: 


; Feldspar = 
Mica = 
Granite - riys 
Limestone 56,00 s/o 
Sand & Gravel bide 
Clay Products — - 
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employment is evident from the eae eal manufacturing employment index which reach~ 
es a peak in late summer and a low in winter. From a high of 199.8 in September, 
1952, the index dropped 22% to a low of 156.6 in March, 1953. Despite these varia- 
tions there has been a study but modest increment over the last three years. 


MINING 


Although the Highlands Region is adjacent to the important mining 
areas in Northern Ontario, the mineral production is valued at less than that of 
any other area in the Province. In 1951 the mining industry employed an average of 
134 workers, most of whom were engaged in the production of mica. Muscovite (white) 
mica is mined at only one location in Ontario -- in Mattawan township east of North 
Bay. In 1951 eighty employees produced mica valued at $310,500, which accounted for 
62% of the value of all the mineral production in the Highlands. The balance in- 
cluded limestone, quarried in Haliburton, and clay products made in Muskoka and 
Nipissing. Despite the limited mineral production in the Region at present, the 
discovery of uranium ore in Nipissing and the possible existence of iron ore in 
Parry Sound district, may lead to an extensive mining development, depending on the 
quantity and quality of the deposits. 


AGRICULTURE 
Lying entirely within the Canadian Shield, the Highland Region has the 
lowest per farm income of any Region in Southern Ontario. Surpassed by the tourist 


trade, mining and manufacturing, agriculture ranks a poor and eee declining 
fourth, not only relatively but absolutely. 


Over the intercensal period 1941.- 1951, the number of occupied farms 


declined from 5,337 to 3,949. Total farm area fell by 0.2%, or from 9.3% to 9.1% of 


the Region's total area. Improved land, only 29.9% of all farm land in 1941 ‘de- 
clined by 31,419 acres to 26.3%, while acreage devoted to field crops declined by 
32,406 acres. 


The explanation of the decline in farm land lies in the historical 
process so visible in this area. In the first few decades of this century, lumber- 
ing was the prime industry. As the region was cleared, farms followed. However 
most of these farms have lasted little more than a decade, abandoned when the soil 
proved either too sandy or too shallow. 


TABLE VA - FARM LAND 
IN THE HIGHLAND REGION 


Total Total Farm Area Improved Land 
Land Land As 4 Of Improved As % Of 
County Area Area Total Land Farm Area 
acres ’ acres % acres 
Haliburton 951, O40 78,349 8.2 18,780 2h..0 
Muskoka 1,014,400 132,678 i ic 33,663 25.4 
Nipissing 4,838, 400 276 , 062 51 91,985 33.0 
Parry Sound 2,715,040 389,127 14.0 86,258 22.2 
REGION 9,578, 880 876,216 ak 230,686 26.3 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 
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TABLE VB - VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
HIGHLAND REGION 


SS ales 
(In Thousands of Dollars) . ' ia 
Region 
As a % of | 
Products Haliburton Muskoka Nipissing Parry Sound Region Ontario © 
Livestock ; j Pa 
Cattle 692.3 1 2c 2,935.0 3,079.5 7,981.2 1:5 
Swine 49.3 67.6 208.0 218.9 543.8 i: 
Sheep 13.2 24.1 Teco royal 196.0 es 
Horses 52.6 80.5 23 223.7 STlst a5 
TOTAL 807.4 146.6 3,428.9 3,609.2 9,292.1 rk 
Field Crops milan 
Wheat B12 6.9 18.5 16 40.2 oe a 
Oats pei! 250.1 645.9 698.8 1, 7O5eo 2.3 
Barley 1.9 Sey) 48.1 26.0 179.7 8 
Dry Peas ee" at 3.6 3.0 Ta 1.4 
Rye 1.3 5 mole 3.2 Ge Say ae 
Buckwheat ene 9 ize Siar! Beez (01 PAG 
Mixed Grains hey 22.7 124.2 PL23 ak 27 ak Ewe ar 
Fodder Corn 5.9 9.7 4.2 TES 31:64, soa 
Potatoes 35 4 Boe 260.3 230.5 S16c% > aa 
Hay 255.9 555.5 1, OTL.6 Te 2 4 197 2 ty ween 
Others 33 12.3 235 22.7 61.8 sa 
TOTAL Yoh .9 912.6 Sp lOoes 2,548.6 6,992.6 1.6 
Poultry 
Hens & Chickens 25.6 59.7 83.2 139.8 306.3 mt Ne 
Others es 21k 12.9 11.4 50.2 ae, 
TOTAL 30.1 79.1 96.1 151-2 356.5 ie 


| 
| 


Source: Ont. Dept. of Agriculture 


A great many of the farms in the area may be classed as subsistence or 
part-time with the owmers gaining a subsidiary and sometimes substantial income from 
outside work. The most outstanding example is the tourist industry where the farmer 
profits by cottage building, renting and servicing. Farm products include dairy — 
products, poultry, eggs and some vegetables. These supply a good part of local 


winter needs, but with the influx of tourists in the summer, the Region eer be- 
comes dependent On outside sources, 


Agriculture, where it is significant, is centered in small clusters 
where the depth of soil permits. These areas however are few and far between. Good 
examples are to be found in northern Parry Sound and northern Nipissing near North 


Bay in the Mattawan area. Dairy products, poultry and some seaeraes for: nearby — 
markets are the main sources of income. 
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ONTARIO CENTRES WITH POPULATIONS OF 5,000 


AND OVER BY ECONOMIC REGIONS (1951 CENSUS ) 


Metropolitan 


Gr. Toronto 
Toronto Proper 


Burlington 
Hamilton 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Burlington 
Paris 

TOTAL 
Niagara 
Spescatharines: 
Niagara Falls 
Welland 
Port Colborne 
Fort Erie 
Thorold 

TOTAL 


TOTAL 


Upper Thames River — 


London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 
Ingersoll 
Tillsonburg 
TOTAL 
Border 
Windsor 
Chatham 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Leamington 
TOTAL 
Site. Clair: River 


Upper Grand River 
Kitchener 


Stratford 
Waterloo 
Preston 
TOTAL 
Blue Water 
Owen Sound 
Barrie 
Orillia 


Collingwood 


6H, Toe 1) 
8,389 (39) 
6,910 (68) 
300) (33) 


1,270,281 (26) 


208,321 (22) 
36,727 (15) 
6,846 (30) 
6,017 (58) 
5,29 (13) 
344,957 (29) 


37,984 (25) 
22, 874 le) 
Tp seente3) 
8,275 (18) 
ene t5) 
6,397 (21) 
212,599 (34) 


7,269 (2) 
66,846 (16) 


95,343 (22) 
OVA 73 (16) 
15,544 (25) 
6,524 (13) 
5,330 (33) 
276,475 (23) 


120,049 (14) 


6,950 (19) 
296,278 (23) 


34,697 (85) 
74,960 (32) 


4,867 (26) 
275300 (18) 
19,207 (25) 
18,785 (10) 
11,991 (33) 

7,619 (14) 
245,637 (18) 


16,423 (17) 
12,514 (29) 
Te1o0sfeh) 
7,413 (18) 
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19. 


Kawartha Lakes 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Lindsay 
Cobourg 
Whitby 
Port Hope 
Bowmanville 
TOTAL 
Quinte 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Trenton 
TOTAL 


Upper St. Lawrence 


Cornwall 
Brockville 
TOTAL 


Ottawa Valley 


+ Ottawa 


Eastview 
Pembroke 
Smith's Falls 
Renfrew 
Hawkesbury 
Perth 

TOTAL 
Highlands 
North Bay 
Parry Sound 

TOTAL 
Clay Belt 
Timmins 


*Kirkland Lake 


TOTAL 
Nickel Range 
Sudbury 

TOTAL 
Sauikow 
Sault Ste. Marie 

TOTAL 
Lakehead 
Fort William 
Port Arthur 
Kenora 
Fort Frances 

TOTAL 
James Bay 

TOTAL 


PROVINCIAL TOTAL 
*Estimate 
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(Figures in brackets indicate rate of increase or decrease (%) over 1941) 


7,206 ( 6) 
270,499 (11) 


41,545 (55) 
38,272 (51) 
9,603 (14) 
7,470 (25) 
7,267 (23) 
6,548 (30) 
55490) (32) 
238,601 (22) 


33,459 (11) 
19,519 (24) 
10,085 (21) 
178,500 (17) 


16,899 (20) 
22.301 vik) 
137,854 ( 8) 


202,045 (18) 
13,799 (73) 
12,704 (14) 

8,441 (18) 
7,360 (34) 
T5194 (15) 
55034) (13) 
387,807 (16) 


17,944 (15) 
5,183 (-10) 
2105 2Td 8) 


27,743 (-4) 
18,000 
133, G6cn tee) 


42,410 ea 
120,804 (32 


32,452 (26) 
64,496 (2h) 


34,947 (14) 
31,161 (28) 
8,695 (12) 
8,038 (36) 
157 228 *(23)) 


9,583 (-0) 


4,597,542 (21) 
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SUMMARY 


The employment situation continues to reflect the high level of 
industrial and commercial activity in the Province. Industrial employment during 
he first half of 1953 has risen 4% despite the set back in the farm implements 
indus try. Forestry and sawmill employment which has been substantially lower than 
1952 levels is now showing improvement and production is expected to be normal this 
fall. Farm implements remain slack, but some workers previously laid off have been 
recalled in Toronto and Welland. 


The Upper Thames Region led others with an increase of 12.2% in manu- 
racturing employment during the first six months of the current year compared to the 
rst half of 1952. The Metropolitan, Lake Erie, Border and Kawartha Regions all 
corded increases exceeding 10%. The increment has been general throughout the 
Province, and Only two regions, the Clay Belt and Lakehead have shown decreases. 


The mining picture looks encouraging in the Sudbury area where a large- 
Scale exploration for nickel deposits is underway. However labour unrest and strikes 
mtinue in the Clay Belt Region. Previous to the strike the level of employment 
below that of 1952. Average salaries and wages in the area have remained con- 
ant over the period. The average $62.63 at July lst, was below the provincial 
an of $69.27 in all mining industries. 


Construction in Ontario continued at a highlevel during August with 
Bia contracts awarded valued at $42 million, 8.5% above the:previous month. Resi- 
‘dential continuesto head the categories followed by business, industrial, and engin- 
Peering in that order. In total the contracts awarded for the first aiehe months of 
this year are 14.9% more than the value recorded for the same period in 1952. 


The increase in new residential housing continued during July. There 
re now approximately 25,000 dwelling units under construction in Ontario and of 
sse four thousand were added in July. Allowing for completion time and units al- 
y completed, it appears that the total number of dwelling units finished in 1953 
fll be a record figure. 


The new Non-Residential Buildings Materials Index replacing the General 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE «+ Orie | hehe tor =9 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index July SOL et y+ ee eee + a 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS ' Index July 504.3. +11.0  +11-67) Seas 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index June 257k0) +) Ge6 eae ee + 0.9 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index June OTe.L |. + LOK ee e 0.9 
Durable Goods Index June 338.5, +145 ae + 0.6 
Non-Durable Goods Index June 233.0). +9 \6u Sek aeeen ik ae 
Pig Iron (85%) '0O0O Tons . June 266.2 + LING). Saaleee = 2.08 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘000 Tons June 342.6.) + LG: ee pe ay 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lbs June 23.8 = | Bia) eee + 0.9 
Automobiles (¢8%) ('000) June LGo9) + 22.5 eae = Le 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index June 483.4 + 26.9, + 27.0 ee 
Newsprint (30%) '000 Tons June Y63.2 =. (ON ee tee 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH June 1,841.0 + 6.0 + 8.8 =e 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘OOO Cars Aug. 221.6 + 3.7 \- ene 
PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index Aug. Wee 7) smells = Ons + 0.3 
(1949 = 100) . aie 
Wholesale Price Index Index July ** 221.2 = 23050 - 0.2 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index _duly 265.2 «199.2 eegee - 1.9 
RETAIL TRADE: $ Million June kog.2 +. 6. ORR oee #)O.9 
Grocery and Combination $ Million June 64.3” .+. Ae - 4 
‘Department Stores $ Million June. 26.4. +: 3G 50 sae oS tea 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million June pho” +! G5 46 Baal 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million June Lf. +: G79) Senn + 6.5 
Furniture $ Million June 8.0 + 11.2) See + 3.9 
Appliance & Radio $ Million June 7-6 + 20.6, \eemmen + Gad 
New Motor Vehicles: ” 
Sold ('000) July 16.6. (+ 39:60 ee ~ 3.9 
Financed ('000) July TL -. 20,0. eres - 0.9 
CONSTRUCTION 4 
Contracts Awarded: 4 
Total $ Million Aug. 57-6. -* U.S). cee + 8.5 
Residential $ Million Aug. 24.4 + 58.3 +92.1 29% 
Business $ Million Aug. OUT, ok + Sie. Via aes + 47.¢ 
Industrial $ Million Aug. 7S ae Te etre ho + 60. 
Engineering $ Million Aug. | 3b sy = 6G ue cade + 10.7 
Housing: nis es 
Starts No. July 4,07. + 44.9 + 38.0 + 9 
Completions No. July 2,67k +3362. ' 4/55.) + 10. 
Non-Residential Building aie 
Materials (Canada) (1949=100) Index July 124.7 «+ Lk + 125 N.C 
Residential Building Materials ‘4 
(Canada) (1949 = 100) Index July”. ~ Tels 7S Geen ees ee Nt 


/ INDICATOR 


| FINANCIAL | 


NOTE: 
All 
; All 
im (1) The 
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a Sh 6 . 


Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
Industrial Stock 


Bureau of Statistics except: 
Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, 
as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


UNIT DATE 
$ Million July 
$ Million July 

Index Aug. 


CURRENT 

FIGURE 

Bipep aks) + 
aia 
BP ee. - 


indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 

Industrial employment and payrolls on the base 1939 = 100. 
Consumer Price Index and the Residential and Non-Residential Building 
LY Materials Indexes on the base 1949 = 100, and, 
| (3) | The Industrial stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 


(1) construction contracts awarded, issued by MacLean 


Ne OG. 7— nO Significant change. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 


REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Region 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 
Upper Thames R. 
Border 

Sito Classe Re 
Upper Grand R. 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 
Quinte 

St. Lawrence R. 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 

Clay Belt 
Nickel Range 
Sault 

Lakehead 


ONTARTO 


Applications 
as of July 
16/53 


13,358 
6,582 
2,785 

B32 
2,016 
4 O14 

509 
e205 
1,754 
2,597 
1,793 
1,848 
3, 306 
1,068 
1,413 

872 

486 


1,387 
48,345 


Applications 
as of July 


. ios 


Increase 


or 


Decrease 


26 
2 
ay 
6 

28 
cat ahi 


pe sed 


es 


Teas inant Wt ees a J | 
bk 
ie 
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— The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the estin- 
| ated proportion of the product manufactured in Ontario. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING a 


MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 
; S (AS39100) 


| Average: @ 
oar DREaEE Weekly Wages © 
July/52 July/52 and 4 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - _ Salaries 
; % $ 
1. Metropolitan 35.2 July 1/52 200.6 476.6 58.36 
(Halton, Peel, June 1/53 216.1 548.4 62.34 
York) July 1/53 2180 “-4 8.7 557235 “16S eee 
2. Burlington 13.4 July 1/52 200.8 518.8 Gite, 
(Brant., Went., June 1/53 201.0 543.8 63.90 
Burlington) July 1/53 IBO0WO" <=. 0.4 532.5°) + Soin 
3. Niagara 7.3 duly 1/52 218.6 584.1 65 .62 
(Lincoln, Welland) June 1/53 221.4 612.6 67.76 
July 1/53 Pog snes) 3S. 616 AUS Gee 67.18 
ae Wake Erie 0.5 July 1/52 122.8 315.5 47.74 
(Haldimand, June 1/53 120.6 323.3 4g ..05 
Norfolk) July 1/53 125%. eee 34h a oe 50.15 
5. Upper Thames 4.6 July 1/52 188.2 468.7 54.84 
(Elgin, | Midd., June 1/53 207.2 53365 56.87 
Oxford) July 1/53 209.7 IL. 538.3 ee 56.70 
6. Border 8.0 July 1/52 230.4 * 538.2 62.65 
(Essex, Kent) June 1/53 236.2 617.2 70.52 
July 1/53 241.6). 4 4.9. 620.7 | 4 ene 
"(Ea oe ce og ES 1.6 July 1/52 304.2 700.6 67.43 
(Lambton) June 1/53 297.3 (3% 72.63 
July 1/53 204s 4 ORR. 756. a5 eee Tea te 
8. Upper Grand R. 7.2 Julyun/ge 182).h 389.0 Blok 
(Perth, Water., June 1/53 16OL.7 439.1 54.88 
Wellington) July 1/53 162.2 + 6.4 439.50" 4 3500 eee 
9. Blue Water 2.3 July 1/52 191.0 509.5 47.01 
(Bru., Duff., Grey, June 1/53 194.7 532.1 RAF 
Huron, Simcoe) July 1/53 LOSS ee faeh Sh) ae 48.25 
10. Kawartha 5.3 July 1/52 215.7 609.4 62.81 
(Dur., Ont., Peter., June 1/53 232.4 672.4 64.27 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) July 1/53 232.7 + 7.9: 679-6009 Cavs) aol 
1l. Quinte 2.5 July 1/52 322.4 Saree 51.28 
(Front., Hast., Len. June 1/53 318.8 $52.2 55.50 
& Add., Pr. Edward) July 1/53 339-4. +, 5.3: 903.2") 20) es 
12. U. St. Lawr. 2.0 July 1/52 150.7 381.1 soe. 
(Dun., Glen., Gren., June 1/53 158.8 423-7 55.08 ~ 
Leeds, Stormont) July 1/53 159.2 + §e6@9)NOS. 120s diaag she 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Av. Weekly 


Wages and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or -- Salaries 
q i — ert rr Ral 
#13. Ottawa V. Bo uly, 1/52 172.4 396.3 51.26 
mm. (Carl., Lan., Pres., June 1/53 183.8 441.3 ok Garde 
Ren., Russell) July 1/53 Reso.) tee! SOL. |) a a 54.03 
. 1k. Highlands 0.6 July 1/52 183.1 431.3 50.55 
- (Hal., Muskoka, June 1/53 195.6 484.2 53.57 
Wip., Parry S.) Suy(5s 1971, + 7.6 Sobek a ageg’ 53.55 
| (15. Clay Belt 0.9 "Fuiy 1/52 185.9 462.2 64.66 
(Cochrane June 1/53 175.2 ished 68.82 
Temiskaming) July 1/53 HOSels = OG REE SLs .2 68.65 
| 16. Nickel Range 1.8 July 1/52 221.5 504.2 65.32 
i (Manitoulin, June 1/53 218.6 - 549.2 78.02 
. Sudbury) Guly. D/ 5am be. 652" Les BhGee), a TLR BO te 
| 17. Sault Lie Suly 1/52), 233.5 550.5 65.31 
(Algoma) June 1/53 eyes a 624.6 69.47 
July 1/53 Bie 4S Meee rium gel EG 6¢.02 
| 18. Lakehead Pa duly 1/52 PEA. 643.9 64.25 
. Kenora, Rainy June 1/53 276.3 684 .3 69.75 
River, Thunder Bay) July 1/53 283-5 Beh wakes Te OTH 68.73 
ONTARIO L00,0 July 1/52 194.9 : 483.1 58.79 
(All Areas) June 1/53 209.1 552.7 62.67 
July 1/53 aig a Pe Sh Shee 526 62.62 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


6. Border 2.0. July 1/52 LATO S212 58.65 
eq (Salt, Natural Gas) June 1/53 150.0 349.7 62.59 
July 1/53 Pape) | AAR Op renee peel. 7 63.06 

+15. Clay Belt 28.2 July 1/52 een 138.5 62.00 
(Gold, Silver) June 1/53 73.0 13033 62.61 

July 1/53 TSG: Vie iam te so ets Le 62.63 

| 16. Nickel Range hOcL July 1/52 161.1 357.4 10.56 
im (Nickel, Copper, June 1/53 169.3 4O1.5 715-47 
Gold, Silver) July 1/53 VEO ie) eae GHOSL6r 443.55 76.51 
17. Sault V7 Swly 1/52 192.5 416.9 70.32 

_ (fron Ore) June 1/53 2265 587.3 84.19 

: July 1/53 8366 94 2299) 566.5) 4:35.59 Ca ae 
18. Lakehead Soh duly 1/52. 752k 147.9 66.33 
_ (Gold, Iron Ore) June 1/53 81.6 191.9 79.28 
| uly es Cli we Oi ols + 29%3 Tat 
19. James Bay 3.9 July 1/52 80.8 — has 61.16 
(Gold, Silver) June 1/53 76.2 gabvgl 4 84 
July 1/53 OS I dod ee a a 64.34 
Pa Mining Industries July 1/52 105.8 203.6 65.64 
June 1/53 106.7 217.3 69.40 


July 1/53 TOL. qe Os 219.2 a TT 69.27 
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THE CLAY BELT REGION OF ONTARIO 


_ INTRODUCTION 


The Clay Belt Region (number 15) is made up of the districts of 

' Cochrane and Temiskaming. It is bounded on the east by the Province of Quebec, on 
_ the south by the districts of Nipissing, Sudbury and Algoma, on the west by 

_ Thunder Bay district and on the north by the Patricia portion of Kenora District 
and the south shore of James Bay. 


4 Although overshadowed by more recent developments in mining and for- 
estry, the fur trade is still an important and lucrative industry in this Region. 
_Moosonee, the community which has grown up around the trading post established by 
the Hudson Bay Company at the mouth of the Moose River in rep is the oldest white 
settlement in Ontario. It is: also the Province's only salt water port and the seat 
of the Diocese of Moosonee. 


Because Moose Factory and its other posts on the Bay were also sea- 
ports, the Hudson Bay Company was able to transport trade goods directly from 

' Europe to the heart of the fur trading region, without costly trans-shipment. The 
two Company ships which came out each summer from Stromness, in Scotland, laden with 
iron kettles, firearms, cloth and trinkets, returned packed to the hatches with 
furs. Nowadays, the furs from the Region do not reach the world's markets by way 
of that little Orkney Island port. Instead, they go south by rail to Montreal. 
Except for sufficient vegetables to provide its isolated employees with a varied 
diet, the Hudson Bay Company did not encourage agriculture. Its sole purpose was 
'to obtain furs from the Indians and therefore no attempt was made to develop or 
colonize the vast territory which the Company controlled. Consequently, when the 
district passed from the Hudson Bay Company to Canada, it was an almost unknown 
dand. Subsequently the land which now comprises northern Cochrane district was 
awarded to the Province in 1678. 


‘ The Clay Belt Region has at present a population of only 134,000, 
approximately comparable to that greater London (Ontario). Broadly speaking, the 
railways, particularly the Ontario Northland, have determined the pattern of 

) settlement. Almost all the centres of population are situated on or near the 
railway. Shortly after the Ontario Northland was initiated it became evident that 
mining and not agriculture was to be paramount in the economy and the railway 


TABLE IA - POPULATION OF THE CLAY BELT REGION 


- 1951 - 
oon eee POPULATION---------- Density: Birth Rate 
Increase Population Per 1,000 
County Urban Rural Total 1941 - 51 Per Sq.Mi. Population 
50,170 33,680 83,850 3.9 1.61 30.4 
- Temiskaming 29 602" 1 20,414 50,016 setae 8.48 fg ae 
19,772 54 094 133 ,866 1.9 2.30_ 29.2 


Source: OD.B.S., Ottawa 


10 


built branch lines to the more promising gold and silver discoveries. The discovery © 
of gold at Porcupine in 1909 was followed by the completion of a spur line from { 


Porquis Junction to South Porcupine in 1911. A similar spur line was built to Elk 


Lake in 1913 following valuable ore discoveries in 1907-8. A branch line to the new ; 
pulp and paper mill at Iroquois Falls was completed in 1913. The two other mills in | 
the Region are located on the former Transcontinental line which links with the On- 
tario Northland at Cochrane. 


Small communities devoted to a single industry are characteristic of 
northeastern Ontario. There are numerous small centres of population, incorporated 
or unincorporated, that are not shown in table IB. Larger centres such as Timmins 
and Kirkland Lake serve as distributing centres for nearby mining settlements. 
Kirkland Lake is not an incorporated centre, and for that reason population figures 
are estimates, based on the population of Teck township of which Kirkland Lake is 
part. Cochrane, located at the junction of the northern branch of the C.N. and the 
O.N.R. is an important distributing and rail centre. 


4 

The growth of population in the Clay Belt Region has been the result of @ 
the development of both forest and mining industries, but taken as a whole the fluc- 
tuations in the rate of growth have followed the fortunes of gold mining. The in- 
crease of only 1.9% over the last decade, compared to an increase of 38% betweef! 
1931-41 is a result of decreased production and employment in the gold mining in- 
dustry. It is important to recognize that while the total population increased ~ 
during 1931-41, the populations of towns dependent on pulp and paper mills declined. — 
The reverse situation has been true during the last decade. The population of y 
Timmins doubled during 1931-41, but lost 4% of its population in the succeeding 
decade, while that of Kapuskasing, a paper town, declined 10% during the thirties but © 
increased 37% over the last decade. The rate of total population growth is by no 


means general throughout the Region and does not serve as a good indicator of 
prosperity. ‘ 


People of British and French origin now constitute equal proportions of 


TABLE IB - POPULATION OF CENTRES OF OVER 2,500 
IN THE CLAY BELT REGION 


------ POPULATION ------ 
Intercensal 
Centre 1951 ~ 1952* Increase 

Timmins ZT 3 25,910 so 3 
Kirkland Lake 18 ,000+ = “ 

a 
Kapuskasing 687 5,029 + Sf ‘ 
New Liskeard k 215 3,987 + ho q 
Cochrane 3,401 3,451 + 20 


* Assessed Population + estimate 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


Origin 


British 


Seo 
1941 
1931 
1921 


French 


1951 
1941 
1931 
1921 


Other 
1951 
1941 
1931 
1921 


Total 


me 1957 


1941 
1931 
1921 


Source: 


TABLE IC - POPULATION BY ORIGIN 
IN THE CLAY BELT REGION 


Cochrane 

No. 
27,102 32.3 
29,031 36.0 
19,589 33.8 

* * 
39 ,969 47.7 
32,744 40.5 
22,680 B95 1 

% * 
16,779 20.0 
18 ,955 23.5 
15,764 pega t 

* * 
83,850 100.0 
80 ,730 100.0 
58,033 100.0 

* * 


D.B.S., Ottawa 


* Included with Temiskaming 


Temiskaming 
No. 
26,726 53.4 
29 ,191 57-7 
21,746 50.6 
a eS fe Boo 
13,909 27-0 
11,488 ABT 
7,814 PIAL’ 
13,943 27-9 
9, 381 18.8 
9,925 19.6 
7 483 28.3 
8,657 17.0 
50,016 100.0 
50,604 100.0 
37 , O43 100.0 
50,176 100.0 


TABLE ID - AGE GROUPS OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE CLAY BELT REGION 


Age Groups 
Ore 3 
Diet 9 

io - 14 

Eb = 19 

eo < 2h 

25 - 34 

35 - Wh 

45 = 5h 

55 - 64 

65 = 69 

70 & over 
Source D.B 


1951 
No. 


18,167 
15 5236 
43,248 
10,981 
10,054 
1512 
17,612 
14,096 
8 , 309 

3,031 

3,331 


-S., Ottawa 


A 


aoe 
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Pee 


No. 


15,588 
14,067 
13,213 
12,009 
Msi18 
23,219 
19,594 
11,867 
6 ,862 
1,875 


oon. 


1941 


No. 

53,828 ho 

58 ,222 yy 

41,335 43 

27 ,576 55 

53,878 LO 

Ky 232 33 

30 ,4 oh 32 

13,943 27 

26,160 19 

28 ,880 Ee 

23,247 eu 

8,657 17 

133,866 100 

131,334 100 

95,076 100 

50,176 100 
Change 

% 

11.9 6.5 
10.7 ens. 
mlopee A elsii 
9.1 a oles s) 
S.5 aS oy 
ah eur tts 7 
14.9 E10.) 
9.0 -18.8 
5.2 else 
1.5 biel 
1.4 + TO-2 


hinw ht 


wor Ah 


OFOD 


oOo C1 


a2 


the population and a variety of other racial origins represent the balance or 
approximately one fifth of the total. Those of British origin comprise most of the 
population of Temiskaming, but there are a somewhat greater proportion of those of © 
French origin compared to British in Cochrane, the northern district. 


A study of the age groups of the total population of 1951 and 1941 re- 
veals that there has been a substantial reduction in the middle age groups which 
represent the bulk of the labour force. This diminution has doubtless been the 
result of emigration of gold miners and their families to more prosperous areas. 
The birthrate has been sufficiently high to offset this loss, with the net result . 
that the population is approximately the same in number as it was a decade ago, but 
with substantially more children and fewer adults. The number of the senior mem- 
bers, i.e. those over forty-five, has increased, however, and they now form a 
greater proportion of the total population, although still small by southern 
Ontario standards. 


FORESTRY 


The fertile soils of the Clay Belt sustain the finest pulpwood forests 
in the Province. Although the northern reaches of the Region include barrens of 
the coastal plain, the southern area, encompassing the clay belt proper, sustains 
three quarters of its area in productive forest. In Temiskaming district conifers 
and hardwoods are found in equal volume, but-conifers constitute an increasing” 
proportion of the total in the more northern areas. Among the conifers, the major 
species is by far black spruce followed by balsam, white spruce and jack pine. 
Poplar and white birch are the only hardwoods of substantial volume. 


The conifers in the Clay Belt Region are utilized extensively by. the 
pulp and paper industry, in contrast to the lumber industry. The preponderance of 
the black spruce, which is normally a small species among spruce, and the stunting 
influence of the northern climate an the growth of trees has meant that only about 
one fifth of the growing stock has developed to’ saw-log size. There is, however, a 
small but thriving lumber industry that utilizes the white spruce, a larger species | 
which grows in accessable locations along the banks of rivers and streams. 


Black spruce cnnstitutes about. four-fifths of the annual volume of 
timber utilized. Cutting is carried on under a timber managemént plan supervised 
by the provincial government and the black spruce cut does: not exceed the allowable | 
cut consistent with sustained yield. The annual cut of the hardwoods, on the other 
hand, is virtually nil with the result that there is a trend toward more and more 
poplar and white birch at the expense of the spruces. This may call for the 


development of new industry or techniques in manufacturing so that the whole allow- 4 
able cut can be utilized. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in this Region, while secnnd to mining in its gross value 
of production is of considerable importance, especially in international trade. The | 
value of goods ($79,807,221 in 1950) is approximately 1.2% of the Provincial total 
and wages paid are 1.1% of all manufacturing wages. More than 90% of the Region's. 
industrial employees (including office staffs) are men. +B 


P The manufacturing employment index rose steadily to 177 in 1951 (1939 
= 100) but dropped to 176 in 1952. About 6,400 were employed, or .99% of the total 
for Ontario. These factors combined to give workers the second highest average ; 
wages of any Region ($64.07 per week in 1951, and $67.99 in 1952). 


Most of this manufacturing takes place in Cochrane district ($69 690,866 


’ 
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TABLE II - MANUFACTURING 
IN THE CLAY BELT REGION 


- 1950 - 


Gross Value of 
Centre Establishments Employees Production 
$000 
Cochrane ] 
Cochrane 9 ho 246 
Hearst 8 ahh 2,498 
Timmins 26 631 he 537 
Other 82 3,526 62,410 
Total 125) HUE 69,691 
Temiskaming 
Cobalt q. ae 413 
Englehart ie 7 364 
Haileybury 6 16 By 
Latchford 3 102 990 
New Liskeard 14 605 a O57, 
Other 83 659 4 408 
Total leak 1,591 10,116 
REGION aed 6 02h. 79 ,807 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


in 1950) and the smaller part in Temiskaming ($10,116,360). WNew Liskeard is the 
most important manufacturing centre in Temiskaming. The Hill-Clark-Francis Company 
employs the largest number (about 400) in its sawmill and sash factory. The next 
‘largest industry in the town is the Wabi Iron Works Limited with some 175 workers 
who produce machinery and supplies for mines and paper mills. Kirkland Lake, being 
'a mining town, has a small plant producing diamond drills and parts. Lumber mills 
are located at Latchford, Haileybury, Hearst, Cochrane, Timmins, Swastika, Englehart 
and Kirkland Lake. 


The most important plants are in the forest areas of Cochrane. The 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company has a very large (and recently remodelled) mill at 
[roquois Falls which makes more than 800 tons of newsprint every working day. The 
mill was built between 1913 and 1915 and employs approximately 1,400. Many of these 
people live in Iroquois Falls, a town established and controlled by the Abitibi 
Company. The town is well supplied with schools, churches, a library, hospital, and 
even a golf-course. 


( The Company has also a smaller plant at Smooth Rock Falls which it 
bought in 1927 (it was built in 1916-17). This mill produces more than 200 tons of 
bleached sulphite pulp a day. This pulp is raw material for other mills which turn 
it into fine papers, such as those used in magazines. Smooth Rock Falls is also a 
company town with the usual amenities, but smaller than Iroquois Falls. 


The only other mill in the Region is that of the Spruce Falls Pulp 


and Paper Company, at Kapuskasing. This plant, with more than 1,000 employees, 
oduces about 750 tons of newsprint a day, most of which is used by the New York 
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14 


Times. . ; 

Although exact figures are not available, it is obvious that most of 
the Clay Belt's manufacturing is accounted for by pulp and paper. The Region pro- 
duces 6-7% of Canada's total, of which about 80% is exported. Pulp and paper are 
the largest exports ($939,239,000 in 1951) with approximately 23.9% of the total 
value (excluding gold). Most of the pulp and a large fraction of the paper pro- 
duced goes to the United States which imported almost half (1,108,466 tons out of 
2,777,486 tons used) of its newsprint from this country as early as 1923. This 
fraction has since increased to about four-fifths. This may be expected to increas 
in the future, as American mills produce less newsprint than they did in 1913 and 
consumption of it has risen in the U.S.A. from 30.4 pounds per capita in that year 
to 78.4 pounds in 1950. ! 


MINING 
Mining is the most important industry in the Clay Belt Region, its 


production ($79,149,865 in 1951) being approximately 17.9% of the provincial total 
and 20.4% of the metal mining total. fm 


4 
The Region first became an important mining centre in 1904 when silver ; 
was discovered near the town of Cobalt in the Temiskaming district. The firs# ore ‘ 
mined was very rich, often containing 4,000 fine ounces of silver (1,000 ounces is 

average) to the ton. In addition, small amounts of nickel, copper, gold (Cobalt 

produced 849 ,158 ounces of gold in 1951), and arsenic were found. Cobalt was the 
commonest of the metals found with silver and was originally considered a nuisance 


by the miners but it became of commercial importance after 1910 when it was used as 
a steel hardening alloy. : 


3 
} 
a 
The Cobalt district is considered to have been one of the world's F 
greatest silver producers ranking with Butte (Montana), Leadville (Colorado), and: .@ 
much greater than the Comstock lode (Nevada). Potosi in Bolivia may have produced ~ 
more than Cobalt but early statistics are not reliable and it had also a "head 
start" of several centuries. From 1904 through 1936, Cobalt produced 429,716,792 
fine ounces of silver. There was little production during the depression because of 
the low price of silver ($.45 per ounce in 1937 compared to $.808 in 1952) and also 
because the district was believed to have been worked out, However, the second 
World War required enormous numbers of machine tools and cobalt was needed to harden 
their cutting edges. This demand has continued since the war ended. In 1951, 264 , 
pounds of cobalt worth $639,422 (in 1952, 1,303,400 pounds worth $2,806,000) were 
produced. The metal is used now for other purposes; it is used in jet engines inn 
parts subject to great heat, and radio-activated cobalt "bombs" are now being used 
to treat cancer. In addition 3,111,386 ounces of silver were produced (1951). The © 


gold ms of Cochrane also produced small amounts of silver: (214,352 ounces in 
1951. )* : 


* 
a) 


+7 


Some prospectiving was carried on in the North after gold was discovered 
in Hastings county in 1866. Geological reports published in 1896 and 1899 indicated 
gold in the Porcupine area of Cochrane. However, careful exploring did not begin 
until about 1907, in the wake of the Cobalt silver boom. Among the successful pros- | 
pectors, Ken Hollinger, Sandy McIntyre, Harry Preston, The Timmins Brothers, W.A. 
Wright and Harry Oakes are the few whose names are remembered. It must be remembere 
that most mineral hunting has ended in failure. From 1918 to 1949, 99,898 new pros- 
Pectors' licenses were issued in Ontario and some 297,000 claims were recorded. rt @ 


ee) 
d 


* Gold and silver are measured by the fine or troy ounce which is 480 grains. The 
troy pound weighs 12 ounces or 5,760 grains. The conventional English (or avoir-_ 
dupois) ounce contains 437.50 grains, and the pound of course, weighs 7,000 grains 
(16 25437-5 ..) > Tons and pound here ere all avoirdupois weight - 
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TABLE III - MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE CLAY BELT REGION 


= 1951 = 
Cochrane Temiskaming Region 

Employers 28 5 62 
Employees 7,314 4 ,800 11,114 
Products $*000 $000 $000 
Metallic 

Bismuth - 34.0 34.0 

Cobalt - 639.4 639.4 

Copper - 93.4 93.4 

Gold 39 ,170.3 31,0632 70 ,833.5 

Nickel - 27.9 27.9 

Silver BOSS! 2.812 3,144.5 

' Non Metallic 

Arsenic - ok .4 gu 4 

Asbestos Bete - Rt oe 

Quartz (Grinding Pebbles ) 3.8 - 3.8 
Structural Material 

Limestone - 20.5 20.5 

Sand & Gravel 318.9 : 166.5 485.4 

TOTAL 43,469.4 35 ,680.5 79,149.9 


peumees  Beo-R-, Ontario 


is probable that many of the licenses were issued to amateurs since the only 
Qualifications needed are: (1) five dollars, and (2) the applicant must be over 
18.* In the Clay Belt Region, 3,222 claims were recorded and 4,227 were cancelled 


In spite of the gold mining industry's handicap of a fixed price and 
rising costs, the region produced 1,912,097 ounces of gold worth $70,833, 508 in 

1951. This was most of Ontario's production and approximately one-half of Canada's 
production (4,392,751 ounces). Production was achieved with the aid of approximately 
11,900 miners, a slightly smaller number than in 1939 (Index is 74.7 for April i953). 
This is a result of a slight decline in production and greater efficiency. ake 
interesting to note that the Region's miners constitute 38.8% of the Provincial 

total but produce only 20. 4% of the mineral value. Mining wages averaged (1951) 
$3,09}. 71 a year, a slightly higher figure than the Region's manufacturing 

($3,057.81) or forestry ($2,453.45) wages. The last is, of course, seasonal industry. 


However, mining wages must be balanced against the high cost of living 
in the north, the danger and discomfort of mining, and the general insecurity caused 
by lack of knowledge of ore reserves. 


E: Pekin is what the name implies. This can be made only in Crown land (since 

ners of real estate usually have title to all minerals found there) and consists ai 
4O acre square clearly marked by stakes. The claim must be recorded with the 

s Department (Ontario) within 30 days. Provincial parks, road allowances, Indian 
feservations and Great Lakes beds cannot be staked without special vermission. 
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In 1945, the Provincial Government opened a mining school at Hailey- — 
bury to provide skilled labour on a level between that of the average foreman and 
of a professional engineer or geologist. Courses ran for two or three years and 
graduates are in great demand. 


The largest mining employers in the Region are: The Hollinger Mines 
(nearly 2,000), MeIntyre-Porcupine Mines (1,200), and Dome Mines (nearly 1,000) at 
Timmins, Kerr-Addison at Larder Lake (85) and Lake Shore Mines (700 at Kirkland 
Lake. Other well known mines such as: Pamour, Paymaster, Kirkland Lake, Preston, 
East Dome, Aunor and Wright-Hargreaves have from 300 to 450 employees each. Smaller 
mines like} the Broulan-Reef, Coniarum, Macassa, Teck-Hughes and Upper Canada have 
200 to 300 employees each. About two-thirds of all these are underground miners. y 
The remainder are mill workers, office workers, mechanics, managers, engineers and aq 
guards. f 


The most interesting new development in the Region is the open pit g 
asbestos mine in the Porcupine area operated by Johns-Manville Limited, which opened | 
in 1950. More than 500,000 tons of material were processed or moved in 1951 to 
obtain 26,587 tons of asbestos worth some $3,700,000. 


te 
In the same year, the Region also produced $505,862 worth of structur- 
al materials, mostly sand and gravel. 


AGRICULTURE 


The greater proportinn of the districts of Cochrane and Temiskaming, 
except for the most northerly section of Cochrane is underlain by the precambrian 
rock structure of the Canadian Shield. The section bordering James Bay has an under- 
lying structure much similar to that of Southern Ontario, with limestone much in 
evidence. Agriculture in the Region falls within two main belts, the Little Clay 
Belt in Temiskaming embracing the towns of New Liskeard and Kirkland Lake and the 
Great Clay Belt stretching from Cochrane's eastern border in a north-westerly 
direction and including the mining regions of Matheson, Porcupine and Cochrane. 


Despite the notice which the clays and silts of these two belts have ) 
received, the soils are actually much less productive than those of Southern Ontario.| 
Drainage is the greatest problem as in all clay areas where flat, hard packed soils | 
prevent the necessary runoff of excess moisture. Rainfall in northern Ontario 
declines from about 30 inches annually in the south to an average of 15 inches on q 
the shores of Hudson Bay. However a great deal of this moisture accumulates in the 

late summer and early fall and is a severe handicap during the harvesting season. 


The average length of the growing season declines rapidly as one moves | 
north, from 175 days in the south to 110 days in the north. Early spring seeding 
in most areas is out of the question. Thus the northern farmer is faced with a 


climatically foreshortened season which necessitates the utlization of crops with a a 
short growing period. i 


Of a total land area of 37,205,100 acres, 629,800 or 1.7% are in a 
farms. Improved land occupies 39.6% of the farm area. Average farm income for the © 


Region in 1951 stood at $1,160, the lowest in the Province, well below the Pro- 
vincial average of $3,023. ; 


As a result of some stream development and drainage schemes, the 
Little Clay Belt in Temiskaming is the more productive of the two. Almost any 
hardy crop that will mature in around ninety days can be grown successfully, al- 
though light frosts occur some years around the middle of June and again in August. 
Hay, oats, barley, mixed grains, wheat and potatoes are the chief crops. Potatoes | 
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are grown, particularly where deep sandy soils permit. Dairying is the leading 
icultural activity. A daily market for whole milk exists locally and iz the 
ining towns of Kirkland Lake, Noranda and Timmins , supplemented by the summer re- 
ort camps of Temagami. Four creameries and ome cheese factory operate on a year- 
ound basis. Some fine herds of beef cattle are being established. The diversified 
ture of farming in the Littie Clay Belt is indicated by poultry and hogs on most 
arms. New Liskeard at the head of Lake Timiskaming and the Kirkland Lake area 
supply the chief markets for the produce of this belt. 


The centres of Matheson, Porcupine and Cochrane provide markets for 
agricultural produce in the Great Clay Belt. Unable to compete economically with 
southern Ontario, the farming areas of Cochrane are dependent on local mining and 
lumbering towns for markets. The Matheson district, the most southerly sector of 
Cochrane, is the first area encountered as one moves north-west along the O.I.R. 
tood clay and silt soil promote dairy farming and specialy potato crops. The area 
around the town of Cochrane is well known for the high quality and yield of potato 
seed. Current prices make potatoes one of the best cash crops im therd1stricc.. 


To the east and west of Porcupine especially in the Valley of the 
Mattagami River where the slope of the land permits an easier run-off, fine loamy 
soils encourage dairy and poultry farming and the growth of potatoes and vegetables 
for nearby mining markets. 


The remainder of the Clay Belt stretches north-west through Cochrane, 
Kapuskasing and Hearst. Three creameries and two cheese factories in the district 
of Cochrane absorb the produce of localdairy farms. Hay, oats and potatoes are the 
Main crops on improved land. There is little farming between Cochrane and Kapus- 
kasing, but between Kapuskasing and Hearst, there is another fifty mile stretch, 
“principally of hay, oats and potatoes. 


It should be mentioned that northern Ontario derives a certain advan- 
tage from, and is dependent upon, grass silage for livestock feed. The coolness of 
the growing season eliminates corn for feed but grass, better able to withstand the 
cold and requiring somewhat more moisture than corn, is grown in abundance. Influ- 
enced by the good quality of hay and excellent pastures, some farmers have changed 
from dairying to beef production since World War II. There is a ready market for 


TABLE IVA - FARM LAND 
IN THE CLAY BELT REGION 


- 1951 - 
Improved Land 
Total Total Farm as Improved As % of 
County Land Area Farm Area of Total Land Farm Area 
acres “acres acres 

- Cochrane 33,431,680 333,405 1.0 124 ,489 a763 
‘Temi skaming 3,773,440 296 , 398 7.9 12h ,929 42.1 
37,205 ,120 629 ,803 1.7 249,418 39.6 


D.B.S., Ottawa 
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TABLE IVB - VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
CLAY BELT REGION 


- 1951 - 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Region 
d As a % of 
Products Cochrane Temiskaming Region Ontario 
Livestock 
Cattle 245 ser 3,906.7 6,360.4 spe 
Swine 154.8 284 .0 438.8 A oy 
Sheep 62.6 210.8 273-4 22 
Horses 293.7 261.4 555.1 2.5 
TOTAL 2,904.6 E,062.9 7,027.7 a 
Field Crops 
Wheat 47.2 72.6 119.8 Pas 
Oats 475.8 854.9 1,330.7 1.9, 
Barley 54.7 80.6 135.3 1.4 
Dry Peas 45 To ag 2.4 
Rye a 2.8 3.2 dhs 
Buckwheat a ho 45 2 
Mixed Grains 48.8 428 .6 477.4 9 
Fodder Corn EG 13 Deals -02 
Potatoes 447.8 5365 595.3 3.9 
Hay 1,807.0 1,769.3 3,570.3 ee 
Others 28.2 epee 50.3 acho 
TOTAL 2,909.7 3, 396.9 6, 306.6 L-T 
Poultry 
Hens & Chickens 142.4 Ra 2 256.6 8 
Others Be5 iaO NORD ie 
TOTAL 45.9 220.2 267.1 ak 


Source: Ontario Dept. of Agriculture 


beef in northern Ontario and profit can be derived by raising livéstock with a 
minimum of labor and capital, particularly in areas where distance from urban 


centres makes shipment of fluid milk a problem. 


In summary, it would seem that agriculture, in northern Ontario, becaus 
because of the low productivity through poorer soils and adverse climatie condition 
must remain dependent on the neighbouring’ mining and lumbering districts for market 
In addition, agriculture will continue to compete with lumbering for the utiliza- 


tion of the best soils in the Region. 


drainage and mechanical techni 


of local markets. 


Although further development through better 
ques remains possible, it must await the expansion 
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ONTARIO CENTRES WITH POPULATIONS OF 5,000 


AND OVER BY ECONOMIC REGIONS (1951 CENSUS ) 


(Figures in brackets indicate rate of increase or decrease (%) over 1941) 


Metropolitan 
Gr. Toronto 


Toronto Proper 
Brampton 
Oakville 
Newmarket 

TOTAL 
- Burlington 
Hamilton 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Burlington 
Paris 

TOTAL 
Niagara 
St. Catharines 
Niagara Falls 
Welland 
Port Colborne 
Fort Erie 
Thorold 

TOTAL 
Lake Erie 
Simcoe 

TOTAL 
Upper Thames River 
London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 
Ingersoll . 
Tillsonburg 

TOTAL 
Border 
Windsor 
Chatham 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Leamington 
TOTAL 


= st. Clair River 


- Upper Grand River 


Kitchener 
_ Guelph 


Stratford 
Waterloo 
Preston 


Blue «a 


Owen Sound 
Barrie 
Orillia 
Collingwood 


ey. 


1,117,570 (23) 
675, 75% ( 1) 
8,389 (39) 
6,910 (68) 
5,356 (33) 
1,270,281 (26) 


208, 321 (22) 
36,727 (15) 
(30) 

6,017 (58) 
5,249 (13) 
344,957 (29) 


37,984 (25) 
22,874 (11) 
15,382 (23) 
8,275 (18) 
71, 972)(45) 
6,397 (21) 
212,599 (34) 


7,269 (2) 
66,846 (16) 


95,343 (22) 
18,173 ( 6) 
15,544 (25) 
6,524 (13) 
ByS30 433) 
276,475 (23) 


120,049 (14) 
Dy, 28 (22) 
9,214 (88) 
7,688 (54) 
6,950 (19) 
296,278 (23) 


34,697 (85) 
74,960 (32) 


4h 867 (26) 
S73 eo te) 
19,207 (25) 
18,785 (10) 
11,991 (33) 
7,619 (14) 
245,637 (18) 


16,423 (17) 
R25 (29 ) 
12,110 (24) 
7,413 (18) 


Midland 
. TOTAL 
Kawartha Lakes 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Lindsay 
Cobourg 
Whitby 
Port Hope 
Bowmanville 
TOTAL 
Quinte 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Trenton 
TOTAL 
Upper St. Lawrence 
Cornwall 
Brockville 


Oe 


abe 


$2 eee. Vel oe 


Eastview 
Pembroke 
Smith's Falls 
Renfrew 
Hawkesoury 
Perth 
TOTAL 
North Bay 
Parry Sound 
TOTAL 
5 eC llaneS edie 
Timmins _ 
*Kirkland Lake 
TOTAL 
Nickel Range 
Sudbury 
TOTAL 
Sault 
Sa boo oe. 
TOTAL 
Lakehead 
Fort William 
Port Arthur 
Kenora 
Fort Frances 
TOTAL 


James Bay 
TOTAL 


PROVINCIAL TOTAL 


*Estimate | 


14, 


le: 
dee 
Marie 


18s 


19. 


19 


7,206 ( 6) 
270,499 (11) 


41,545 (55) 
38,272) (51) 
9,603 (14) 
7,870) C25) 
7,267 (23) 
6,548 (30) 
5,430 (32) 
238,601 (22) 


33,459 Oe 
19,519 
10,085 

178,500 


et 


16,899 
92,301 (6) 
137,854 ( 


7202), 045 
13,799 
WZ 7TO4 

8,441 (18) 
7,360 (34) 
7,194 (15) 
5,034 (13) 
387,807 (16) 


(15) 
(-10) 


17,944 
5,183 
TIOfoTL 


27,743 
18,000 
133, 866 


42,410 en 
120,804 (32 


32,452 (26) 
54 "496 (24) 


34,947 (14) 
31,161 (28) 
8,695 (12) 
8,038 (36) 
157,128 (23) 


9,583 (-0) 
4,597,542 (21) 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO REGIONS AND 


rE 
CENTRES OF 5,000 AND OVER~1951 CENSUS 


(Figures in brackets indicate rate of increase (%) over 1941) 


METROPOLITAN 
Gr. Toronto 
Toronto 
Brampton 
Oakville 
Newmarket 

BURLINGTON 
Gr. Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Gr. Brantford 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Burlington 
Paris 

NIAGARA 
Gr. St. Catharines 
St. Catharines 
Niagara Falls 
Welland 
Port Colborne 
Fort Erie 
Thorold 

LAKE ERIE 
Simcoe 

UPPER THAMES RIVER 
Gr. London 
London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 
Ingersoll 
Tillsonburg 

BORDER 
Gr. Windsor 
Windsor 
Chatham 
Riverside 
Wallaceburg 
Leamington 

ST. CLAIR RIVER 
Gr. Sarnia 
Sarnia 

UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Gr. Kitchener 
Kitchener 
Gr. Guelph 
Guelph 
Galt 
Stratford 
Waterloo 
Preston 

BLUE WATER 
Owen Sound 
Barrie 


1270, 281 
1,117,470 
615319 


8,389 
6,910 
5,356 
344,957 
259,685 
208, 321 
Sey eau 
36,727 
6, 846 
6,017 
5,249 
212,999 


(26) Orillia 

(23) Collingwood 
(2) Midland 

(39) KAWARTHA LAKES 
(68) Gr. Oshawa 

(33) Oshawa 

(29) Gr. Peterborough 
(31) Peterborough 
(22) Lindsay 

(33*) Cobourg 

(15) Whitby 

(30) Port Hope 

(58) Bowmanville 
(13) QUINTE 

(34) Gr. Kingston 
(44%) Kingston 

(25) “Belleville 

(ie) Trenton 

(23) UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 
(18) Cornwall 

(15) Brockville 

(21) OTTAWA VALLEY 

(16) Gr. Ottawa (Ont.) 
(20) . Ottawa 

(23) Eastview 

(34) Pembroke 

(22) Smith's Falls 

( 6) Renfrew 

(25) Hawkesbury 

(13) Perth 

(33) HIGHLANDS 

(23) North Bay 

(27) Parry Sound 
(14) CLAY BELT 

(22) Timmins 

(88) *Kirkland Lake 
(54) WICKEL RANGE 

(19) Gr. Sudbury 
(32) Sudbury 

(71*) SAULT 

(85) Gr. Sault Ste. Marie 
(18) Sault Ste. Marie 
(39*) LAKEHEAD 

(26) Gr. Fort William- 
(19*) Port Arthur 
(18) Fort William 
(25) Port Arthur 
(10) Kenora 

(33) Fort Frances 
(14) JAMES BAY 

Bas 

(17) PROVINCIAL TOTAL 
(29) *Estimate 


12,110 (24) 
7,413 (18) 
7,206 ( 6) 

238,601 (22) 

51,582 (53*) 

41,545 (55) 

41,191 (41*) 

38,272 (51) 
9,603 (14). 
7,470 (25) 
T2671 (23) 
6,548 (30) 
5,430 (32) 

178,500 (17) 

49,327 (35*) 

33,459 (11) 

19,519 (24) 

10,085 (21) 

137,854 ( 8) 
16,899 (20) 
12,301 € 8) 

387,807 (16) 

218,684 (20) 

202,045 (18) 

13,799 (73) 

12,704 (14) 
8,441 (18) 
7,360 (34) 
7,194 (15) 
5,034 (13) 

110,271 ( 8) 

17,944 (15) 

5,183 (-10) 
133,866 ( 2) 
27,743 (-4) 

18,000 

120,804 (32) 

70,884 (45*) 

42,410 (32) 

64,496 (24) 

40,490 (38*) 

32,452 (26) 

157,128 (23) 


71,191 (21*) 
34,947 (14) 
31,161 (28) 
8,695 (12) 
8,038 (36) 
9,583 (-0) 


4,597,542 (21) 
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Economic Indicators .... 
Applications for Employment 
Regicnal Employment Indices 
Construction in Ontario 
THE NICKEL RANGE .. 


SUMMARY 


The seasonal lay-offs in the automobile industry, the market difficulties 
in the agricultural implements industry, and slack of sales in the iron and steel 
industry generally, may be expected to reduce total manufacturing employment from 
peak levels reached during the summer. Primary steel centres inclucing Sault Ste. 
Marie and Welland are recording increased lay-offs. Electrical supplies and 
apparatus industries however, are maintaining the high level of employment and out- 
put evident through the year. Orders for textiles are slack and reductions in 
employment have occurred in a-number of Ontario towns. The gold mining strike in 
the Clay Belt remains unsolved at the time of writing- 


Despite employment and production difficulties in some industries, other 
phases of the economy continue to reflect a buoyant trend. Consumption of electric- 
ity, an indicator of industrial activity, has remained about six percent higher than 
last year. Retail sales have continued at a high level with department stores in 
Ontario recording sales 4.5% above last year during September. 


Construction contracts awarded during the first nine months of this year 
have reached a total value of $602 million, 18% higher than in the same period last 
year. The emphasis on residential building has continued with contracts in that 
Category accounting for 384 of the total compared to 1952 when the proportion was 
only 30%. At the end of August the number of dwelling units completed during the 
year reached 20,466 with an additional 26,158 reported under construction at that 
time. 


If the threatened strike of Ontario's pulp and paper employees takes place, 
Re enty of the forty-four mills in the Province will be closed and about three- 
quarters of the nineteen thousand emplcyees in the industries will be idle. Mil 
communities in northern Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula with few alternative e 
“Pployment opportunities will be seriously affected. The demand for pulp and paper 
has continued to increase during 1952 and mills throughout Canada are now operating 
‘at full capacity. A long strike in Ontario, which manufactures thirty-cne percent 
of the gross value of Canada's total production will result in a tighter inter- 
‘Dational supply but customers are not expected to be affected immediately, howeve 
as they usually have from one to two months supply on hand. Average weekly wages 
Jend salaries in Ontario's pulp and paper industry is! $74.85 (July 1, 1953) seven ~ 
mercent higher than the amount at the same date last year. Among the manufacturing 
industries of the Province this is the third highest, exceeded only by the automotive 
“andustry ($78.80) and the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry ($79-96).- 
The provincial average of manufacturing industries, $62.62, is considerably lower 
than the three industries above. 
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INDICATORS. OF ECONOMEC ACTEVITY IN GWRARTO 


INDICATOR UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index 
Durable Goods Index 
Non-Durable Goods Index 
Pig Iron (85%) ‘000 Tons 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘OOO Tons 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lbs 
Automobiles (98%) (*000) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index 
Newsprint (30%) *000 Tons 


CONSUMPTION OP ELECTRICITY Million KWH 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘000 Cars 


PRICE INDEXES: (canaDa) 


Consumer Price Index Index 
(1949 - 100) 
Wholesale Price Index Index 
Farm Price Index (@ntario) Index 
RETAIL TRADE: $ Million 
Grocery and Combination $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million 
Lumber and Bldg. Material ~$ Million 
Furniture $ Million 
Appliance & Radio $ Million 
New Motor Vehicles: 
Sold ( '000) 
Financed ("000 ) 
CORSTRUCTIO® 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million 
Residential § Mil&ton 
Business $ Million 
Industrial Million 
Engineering Million 
Housing: 
Starts No. 
Completions No. 


Non-Residential Building 
Materials, (Canada) (1949-100) Index 
Residential Bldg. Materials 


(Canada) (9h9 = 100). Index 


CURRENT” 1953452 


DATE FIGURE ¢ or — 


Aug. 201.3 
Aug. 493.8 
July 267.4 
July 260.8 
July 324.1 
July CeOre 
July PES) 
July Bui) SPs 
dune Caw 
July 48.7 
July 457.7 
July 491.3 
July 1,775 

Sept. 222.8 
Sept. 116.1 
Aug. 222.4 
Aug. 267.7 
Aug.  369.T 
Aug. 69.9 
Aug. 21.9 
Aug. PAL 
Aug. thd 
Aug. 6.8 
Aug. 9.1L 
Aug. 12.7 
Aug. a6 
Sept. 117.3 
Sept. 18.7 
Sept. 19.8 
Sept. 4.0 
Sept. 74.8 
Aug. & 124 

Aug. 2,603 

Auge 124.5 
Aug. 124.4 


YEAR TG SAME CORRERT 
DATE. MONTH PAEVIOUS 
3953/52 MONTE 
+ or = OL = 
& 3.8 + 2.8 = 0.3% 
LO: - Fok + 0.2 
+ 9% + GOLRO eee 
+°10.0- 4° GO} ieee 
+ 14.5 '+ 15.3 eee 
+ -6.0° + "33250 
+ 12.9 + 16:5 eo 
+ 13.7 + 10. Seago 
~ 2.2°., = (6. ae 
+ 25.0 + 390 eee 
+28.3 + 22/0 eee 
+ O.. -+ Loe 
» 6.0 + .6.0 gee 
- 3-7 = 3-3 eee 
~ 1.2 + _Ocruee 
3.1. — “Ola 
-. 9.1 © OAR 
+ 59° = ho 
+ bab og 3.9) oie 
+ 3.2 ~ Soe 
$+ 6.6 4 eee 
+ 10.4 | 5 30;0)Re eee 
+ 9.5 4 (253 iieeene 
+ 102 + G.2 Ges 
+ 39.9. + bio Gee eee 
+ 21.6 4‘ 2b.emee eee 
4! 17.9 - * 70. Eeesoslo 
*, 52<1... +See eee 
«© 16.1 ‘= 3055 oe 
- 6.7 - 76.3 = 3%. 
- 3.0 +1,285.2 42,312.9 
+ $.2. » AGT oe ee 
© Of .T. 0.6 
+ pen. + 3.2 —_ 0.2 
=~, O27. St Olay eee 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1953/52 1953/52 MONT= 
INDICATOR UNIT DATH FIGURE +o0r = +0r - +0o0r - 
ia % Pp 
FINANCTAT 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Aug. 4,020 ee oe OLS) | eee 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million July Goce tarewistaays ice ies re) vx 6d. 
Industrial Stock Index Sept ¢ 308-05) (=o. = 6.3 Gar 256 
SOTE:. 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


; Ail index are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 

(1) The Industrial employment and payrolls on the base 1939 = 100. 

(2) The Consumer Price Index and the Residential and Non-Residential Building 
Materials Indexes on the base 1949 = 100, and, 

3) The Industrial stock based on the last half of 1933 = 1OO. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisties except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


_, ‘The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the product manufactured in Ontario. 


N. €. - no significant change. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 
; f as of Aug. as of Aug. or 
& Region 20/53 21/52 Decrease 
1. Metropolitan 12,547 15 9323 = 10 
2. Burlington 7,376 6,579 + 12 
3. Niagara 2,971 2,978 ) 
hk. Lake Erie 254 2h3 fe 5 
5- Upper Thames R. 2,400 2,291 aa 25 
6. Border 8,064 4 326 + 86 
Weoeoo. Clair Ri, LOL T67 = 36 
8. Upper Grand R. 1,689 1,867 - 10 
9. Blue Water 1,705 1,704 0 
10. Kawartha 2,901 2,630 4+ 10 
fee (Gui nte 15 1,184 fu. Be) 
12. St. Lawrence R. 1,670 1,368 PP) 
13. Ottawa Valley Betis Byo5 we 5 
14. Highlands 866 866 0 
15. Clay Belt 1,180 918 29 
16. Nickel Range 794 768 ods 
if. “Sault 435 538 = 19 
18. Lakehead 1,172 505 126 
: ONTARIO 51,467 49,130 eS 


Wh 


10. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARTO (1) 
1939 =1 
Average 
Aug ./53 Aug./53 Weekly Wages 
Aug. /52 8-133 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Metropolitan 35.2 Aug. 1/52: 200.1, h7k 58.26 
(Halton, Peel, Tuly, 1/5300 21903 558.3 62.54 
York ) Aug. 1/53 205.0 + "7.0 SATO 4 ee 62.38 
Burlington | 13.4 Aug. 1/52 198.3 516.4 61.62 
(Brant., Went., July 1/53 5, 200.1 534.1 63.05 
Burlington ) Ang. 1/53 "2008 4 009 °532-20.5) 4 eigee 62.92 
Niagara Ye 3. Boe ee pelos 581.5 65.13 
(Lincoln, Welland ) July 1/53  22h-¢9 616.3 67.12 
Aug. 1/53 221.1 + 0.8 601.5 + 3.4 66.63 
Lake Erie 0.5 Aug. 1/52 121.4 321.6 49.26 
Haldimand, July 1/53 125.7 B42 50.15 
Norfolk) bug. 1/53 329.1 +» 6.3 98.6 + Bb 49.45 
U Thames b.6 Aug. 1/52 188.2 856.8 53.4h 
niece Midd. , July 1/53 220.3. 538.F 56.57 
Oxford ) Aug. 1/53 903.0... +. 7:9 "$17.0 See 56.26 
Border 8.0 aug. 1/52 221.0 53203 64.61 
(Essex, Kent) July 1/53 240.8 621.0 69.59 
Aug...1/53, (233-7 + 5.7, 996.6% a eee 68.88 
St. Clair R. 1.6 Aug. 1/52 302.0 672.3 65.19 
(Lambton) Soly-1/53 30k 756.1 72.72 | 
Aug. 1/53 -.306:7 -+ 1.6 975823. Segoe 72.39 | 
Upper Grand R. 7-2 Aug. 1/52 152.5 391.2 pK aPY Ae) 
(Perth, Water., July 1/53 162.2 40.0 54.81 
Wellington) Aug. 1/53. “160.6 + 5.3 426.3 +  Qugueeoaeee 
Blue Water 2.3 Aug. 1/52 189.2 4gh 6 46.07 
(Bruce Duff, Grey, July 1/53 197.5 541.2 48.29 
Huron, Simcoe) fug. 1/53 199.6. + 5.5 ~S30.61 4 “Big 47.57 
| 
Kawartha 5.3 Aug. 1/52 215.9 590.0 60.78 } 
(Durham, Ont.,Peter, July 1/53 232.7 679.6 64.89 
Vic., Northumb’l'd) aug. 1/53 230.2 + 6.6 656.3 + 13.2 63.32 
Quinte . 2.5 Ang. 1/52 323.0 916.0 52.86 
(Front., Hast., Len. July 1/53 - 343.5 997.1 54.03 
& Add., Pr. Edward) Aug. 1/53 338-2 + (EF S9e a eee 54.52 
U. St. Lawr.. 2.0 Aug. 1/52. 150.7 379.4 : 52.09: . 
(Dun.,Glen,Gren, ‘July 1/53 159.2 423.1 54 .86 
Leeds, Stormont ) Aug. 1/53. 159°7 + A670 ee de 54.08 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Aug ./53 te Av. Weekly 
: Aug. /52 Aug./52 Wages and 

Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or -_ Salaries 

13. Ottawa V. 3.1 Aug. 1/52 174.8 Nat .5 Saleen 
(Cari, Lan, Pres., duly 1/33 | 187.2 h52.1 5h .03 

Ren., Russell) Aug. 1/53 166.7. 4 6.0 0450.7 4 12.3 54.02 

14. Highlands 0.6 Aug. 1/52 196.9 L645 50.63 
(Hal, Muskoka, July 1/53 197-1 4o1.4 53.95 
. Nip., Parry S.) Muegl/53. 199.6, 4 1-4 Ao7.2 + 7.0 53.89 
15. Clay Belt @.9 Ang. 1/52 191.9 k7h 2 65.63 
(Cochrane, galy 1/53, 192-1 492.9 68.65 
Temiskaming ) Aug. 1/53 194.5 + 1.4 492.6 + 3.9 67.74 

16. Nickel Range eG hue. 1/52 Pale 529.3 70.78 
(Manitoulin, July 1/53 218.6 566.6 80.46 
Sudbury ) RUG Tee eC Oe. ew OTe<S) fp 8 UT 81.50 

mi7. Sault 1.6 Auge. 1/52 228.8 545 4 66.02 
(Algoma ) July 2/53. - 245.5 622.1 69.02 

; Atgiet/5 see 6250,0: +) 923520370 - 4.16.5 69.40 
18. Lakehead 2.) fog. 1/52 289.3 669.9 65.23 
; (Kenora, Rainy Jaly 2/53 284.0 692.3 68.71 
River, Thunder Bay) Aug. 1/53 289.6 + O.1 696.1 + 3.9 67.7% 
ONTARIO 100.0 Aug. 1/52 20042 497.9 59.03 

(All Areas ) July 1/53 S59 558.5 62.51 


Wawel 53. | i209 Wat +, JG 588.6. 1022 62.12 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (8) 


6. Border 2.0 Aug. 1/52 Vey 316.1 59-71 
. Galt, Natural Gas) July 1/53 152.7 358.7 63.06 
Aug. 1/53 1hbeT” se O46) B50 Pe t0e9 60.41 

15. Clay Belt O72 hug. 1/52 TT .6 re ess 
aa (Gold, Silver) July 1/53 13-9 132.6 62.45 
; Aug. 1/53 oo aU OmrieO ee” ea ta 62.33 
16. Nickel Range ho. Aug. 1/52 156.6 348.5 70.77 

% (Nickel, Copper, July 1/53 168.7 1.05.6 76.5 
* Gold, Silver) ead 1 / Seid (oats, 2uNOLs Say 5.2 5.38 
ey. Sault | Lay Auge hfe 194.5 4o7 8 Ties2 
‘ (Iron Ore) July 1/53 236.6 566.5 nee 
i Aug. 1/53 244.5 + 25.7 588.9 + 37-7 78.20 
& Lakehead 4.7 eug.. 1/52 76.6 159.6 TOelS 
(Gold, [ron Ore) July 1/53 82.1 Mente’ 7TB.47 
Aug. 1/53 Bou as we 18952) 34 SSS TT 67 
James Bay 3.9 Aug. 1/52 80.7 ec7 61.81 
(Gold, Silver) July 1/53 15.5 140.9 65.21 
Aug. 1/53 Tipe pane OP LEER eS . O.7 63.91 
All Mining Industuries Aug. 1/52 106.8 205-7 65.67 
guly 1/53. 107:9 219.2 69.20 


Aug. 1/53 ese OO CIOs | 3" 6.5 69.21 


CONSTRUCTION IN ONTARTO - FIRST HALF OF 1952 AND 1953 


Proposed construction, as indicated by building permits issued by 
municipalities throughout Ontario during the first six months of 1952 and 1953, con- 
tinued to show an increase in dollar value. Proposed construction for the Province 
in the first half of 1953 increased by 33%. Building materials price indices for 
the two periods show an increase of only 1.4% for non-residential building and a 
decrease of 0.9% for residential construction. 


Increase in proposed residential construction, 37%, was the dominant ‘ 
factor in the overall increase. Residential building permits comprised 59% of the 
total for the Province. These permits, if construction is carried through, will | 
mean a total of 21,474 new and converted dwelling units, including 4,100 apartments 
and flats, for half of the current year. In no region was a drop in residential 
construction recorded. 


Generally, the increase in total proposed construction prevailed 
throughout Ontario, with only the Upper Thames and St. Clair River Region indicat- 
ing declines. Decrease in proposed institutional building, of 84% in the Upper 
Thames and 92%4 in the St. Clair River, was a large factor in both these Regions. 
Construction in the Metropolitan. Region continued to dominate in the total for the 
Province. Forty-three percent of the building permits for the first half of this 
year were issued in the three Metropolitan counties of York, Peel and Halton. The 
increase in total proposed construction in the Region, 26. 3%, was little less than 
the average for the Province. The Upper Grand River Region recorded the highest 
increase for the two six month periods -- 86%, but the total construction here was 
responsible for only 6% of provincial construction. 


Figures for 1953 in the following*table are preliminary, as returns 
are outstanding for a few of the more than 290 municipalities reporting. No 
major centre is outstanding, however. This information is not directly comparable 
to construction contracts awarded as shown elsewhere in this Review, as building 
permits are generally issued before contracts are awarded, and the amount of the 
contract may differ from the amount of the permit issued. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO - FIRST HALF OF 1952 AND 1953 


Industrial : 
and Cumulative © 
Region Residential Commercial Other Total b Change | 
$*000_ “$000 $*000 $*000 i 
Metropolitan 1952 63, 322.0) .35,5575.6 7,341.3 106 ,237.9 
Se ca 1953 79,677.2 42,278.8 12,184.2 134,140.2 + 26.3 
Burlington 1952 I> NOG ar 4,354.9 1,195.0 17,746.6 
1953 16,380.1 5,156.3 3,074.0 2h ,610.4 + 38.7 
Niagara _ 1952 10; 17h a: 3,817.0 Bipee ie got | 15 47002 
1953 13, 368.8 3,480.0 560.0 17, 408.8 + 14.8 
Lake Erie 1952 456.3 118.2 438.0 L012 25 
2955 591.1 487.0 QT el Ss, 5 Sam + 33.9 
Upper Thames 1952 4172.2 2,191.0 4532.4 10,895.8 


1953 6,317.5 3,2h2.9 T2kh.9 10,285.3 =" @e0 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO - FIRST HALF OF 1952 AND 1953 


Region 
Border 1952 
1953 
ot. Cleir R. 1952 
1955 
Upper Grand R- 1952 
1953 
_ Blue Water De 
LOS 
Kawartha 1952 
1953 
"Quinte 1952 
1953 
pper St. Ls 1952 
1953 
- Ottawe Valley 1952 
1953 
Highlands 1952 
1953 
Clay Belt 1952 
1953 
Nickel Range 1952 
1953 
 Sevtt 1952 
1953 
Bi iakchead: 1952 
1933 
- PROVINCE 1952 
1953 


Source: 


D.B.S., Ottawa 


Industrial 
: and 
Residential Commercial 


$'000 $000 


5,420.9 3, 94b 2 
9,390.7 4 982.3 


2,264.6 1,287.2 
2,824.0 564.8 
5,007 «i Boao ee 
9 gb .2 8, 330-9 
2,028.4 995-7 
2,440.2 LS T6o.5 
4 661.4 6,217.7 
8,895.2 9,798.9 
SOs a5 1,612.0 
2575365 1,300.3 
1,017.5 1,379.3 
2,080.1 823.5 
9,804.3 3,203.0 
14 615.3 5,406.9 
967.2 1,196.2 
1,500.9 670.6 
1,045.0 361.4 
Peles 448.7 
2,876.3 700.2 
3,419.9 802.6 
2,621.5 1,176.5 
3,927.0 552-3 
2,118.0 i 760.2 
3,255.4 2,860.8 
133,016.0 . 71,814.5 
182,499.6 92,956.0. 


Other 


$*000 


28 ,738.6 
35,995 -5 


Robes 


$'000 


117520 
16,189.7 


5,208.3 
3,576.0 


10 ,649.8 
19 ,845.0 


3, S0L.2 
4 885.9 


11,933-0 
21,421.8 


4,199.6 
5,456.8 


3,082.9 
3,088.6 


16,2454 
26,566.9 


2,196.6 
2,798.7 


1,707.7 
1,855.2 


3,697.6 
5,361.6 


4 bbs. 3 
5 5393-7 


k 166.0 
6,991.2 


233, 569-2 
311,451.12 
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THE NICKEL RANGE REGION OF ONTARIO 


INTRODUCTION 


The Nickel Range Region is ccemposed of the District of Sudbury and the 
District of Manitoulin, which includes the island of that name. 


Manitoulin, the largest fresh-water island in. the world, is separated 
from the north shore of Lake Huron by North Channel and is bounded cn the east by 


‘the waters of Georgian Bay. The island is nearly one hundred miles long and from 


Ewo to forty miles in width, with a total area of 1,073 square miles. The first 
recorded white visitor was the Jesuit missionary, Joseph-Antoine Poncet, a cousin of 
the martyr Father Lalement. Father Poncet lived with the Ottawa Indians on 
Manitculin Island from October 1648 until May of the following year. Returing in 


the fall, he again spent the winter with them. 


Although some Huron survivors of the Iroquois invasion of 1650 tock 
refuge on the island they soon left to find greater security at the settlement on 
the Island of Orleans, near Quebec. However, in 1652 the Iroquois descended on 
Manitoulin to punish its inhabitants for their kindness to the vanquished Hurons. 


‘The few who escaped their vengeance fled in panic and for nearly twenty years the 


island was deserted. 


After the Ottawas began to return in 1670, a Jesuit missi 

branch of a mission, was established among them and flourisned until the fcuncing af 
Detroit in 1701, when the majority of the Indians left the island and moved closer 
to the new post. So few vemained that the mission was abandoned and the island was 
forgotten for nearly a century. 


Ons (Se 


In 1790, the Northwest Company built a fort at La Cloche and some 
thirty years later the Hudson Bay Company opened a post on the north shore about two 
miles from the mouth of the Spanish River. After the amalgamation of the two 
companies, one of the posts was closed, but the other seems to have remained in 
operation until about 1890. These posts were sited to take advantage of the trade 
of the island as well as to do business with any travellers on the route between 
Mentreal and the far west. 


Early in the nineteenth century, the annual distribution of presents to 


the Indians was transferred from Amherstburg to Manitoulin. In 1838, under the 
government of Sir Francis Bond Head, the island became a reservation, in return for 


TABLE JA - POPULATION IN THE NICKEL RANGE 


Solos l= 
E Density: Birth Rate 
Intercensal Population Per 1,000 
County Urban Rural Total Increase Per Sq:Mi. Population 
Manitoulin 1,397 9,817 Me gk 304 Wives 27.6 
Sudbury 69,205 LO, 385 109,590 25.6 ees 33.8 
REGION 70,602 50,202 120, 804 31.8 6.i31 Bate 


t2 


which the Indians ceded 1,500,000 acres of the best land in the colony, 23,000 
islands in Georgian Bay, one-half of the six mile square reserve near Amherstburg 
and other tracts. 


After operating the Manitoulin reservation for some twenty years, the 
government decided that the number of Indians interested was not large enough to 
warrant continuing the scheme. Also, the island was fertile and could be colonized. 
Therefore, by the Treaty of 1862 the Indians of Manitoulin were given $700.00 cash, 
individual land grants and the promise of an annuity based on the income from sales 
to settlers as compeasation; the reservation was discontinued and the island opened 
for settlement. The Indians of Wikwemikong did not approve this change in govern- 
ment policy, with the result that they were not included in the treaty and the por- 
tion of the island occupied by them became the Manitoulin Island Unceded Indian 
Reserve. 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the missionary work 
of the Anglican church among the lumbermen, settlers and Indians of Manitoulin was 
generously supported by English philanthropists. Their contributions were varied, 
including second-hand clothing, old magazines, Bibles, cash donations and the Prince 
of Wales's steam yacht, "Zenobia". The yacht, rechristened "Evangeline", allowed the 


TABLE IB - POPULATION BY ORIGIN 
IN THE NICKEL RANGE 


Origin Manitoulin : Sudbury Region 
No. % No. % No. 
British 
1951 7,690 68.6 38; 848 35.4 46,538 38.5 
1941 7,693 F128 29,165 86.2 36,858 40.2 
1931 Tr 19k 72.6 18,890 35.5 26,681 41.7 
French 
1951 515 4.6 4h 683 40.8 45,198 37-4 
1941 S47 5.0 31,661 39.2 32,208 eeu! 
L931 39T 367 23,896 44g 24,293 38.0 
Native Indian 
1951 2,450 oie SO 0.8 3,354 2.8 
1941 2,098 19.4 730 0.9 2,828 cee 
heey 2,208 20.6 1,256 2.3 3, 464 5.4 
Other ‘a 
Lo5r 559 . §.0 25,255 * 23.0 25,714 21.3 
1942 503 ~- BLE 19,259 23.8 kg, 762 21.6 
1931 338 eet 9,209 L7Ts3 9,547 14.9 
Region 
VUS oy 4 11,224 . 100.6 109,590 100.0 120,804 100.0 
1941 10, 8h1 100.0 80, 815 100.0 . 93,656 100.0 
LOL 10,734 100.0 Boek 100.0 63,985 100.0 


source: D.B-S. 
local Bishop to supervise his diocese with a modicum of discomfort. 
Except for isolated outposts like the one operated by the Hudson Bay 


Company at Whitefish Lake, the portion of the Nickel Range Region lying north of 
Lake Huron was practically unknown prior to the building of the C.P.R. The city of 


t | 13 


‘Sudbury started as a railway construction camp early in 1883. The first buildings, 
a bunk house and stable, stood in a clearing of about half an acre at the present 
158 Elm Street East. Although the local rock formations interested several of the 
engineers and other professional men in the camp, the amount of the then-worthless 
metal, nickel, present discouraged serious prospecting. until about the time that 
Sudbury ceased to be a railway camp. By then, expert opinion of the value of 
nickel had changed and, with the change, the District entered its present era of 
development. 
NM The unique feature of the population of the Nickel Range is the 
“increase recorded in the Sudbury district. The intercensal (1941-51) increase was 
> - 6%, the largest among the districts of northern Ontario. The increments in 
"previous decades have been equally spectacular: 38.7% in the period 1931-41, 35.4% 
“in 1921-31, 44.5% in 1911-21, and 84.9% in 1901-11. The steady increase in the 
Population of Sudbury District since the beginning of the century at a rate 
exceeding one third of the population at each census is a record unparalleled in 
Ontario. The population of Manitoulin, on the other hand, has remained more or less 
Stationary over the same period, declining in the period 1901- 2l and increasing 
slightly thereafter. The increase in the period 1941-51 was only 3.4%. The pop- 
ulation changes of the Region as a whole correspond closely to those of Sudbury 
peistrict where nine-tenths of the Region's population is located. 


Like that of the adjoining Clay Belt Region, the population of the 
Nickel Range is divided about evenly between people of British and French srigin 
with a remaining fifth composed of people of a number of racial origins.’ The pro- 
ton of the British has declined See over the last three decades, while that 
“of the French has risen. The proportion of “others” rose sharply between 1931-41 
Bron 14. % to 21.6%, but has remained constant since then. The number of Native 
Jindians has increased, but not sufficiently to prevent a decline in their proportion 
relative to the total population. In Manitoulin, the population has remained 
"predominately British, with about one fifth of the population Native Indians. 
“During the last three decades the population of British Origin has declined numer- 
ically while the native Indians have increased. 


As in the Clay Belt, the pattern of Settlement in Sudbury district has 
been 


TABLE IC - AGE GROUPS IN THE POPULATION 
OF THE NICKEL RANGE 


e Age Groups 1951 1941 Change 

¥ No. % No. % % 

¥ 

& Oa + i 16,719 1353 LEO dak als2ES: eoupedy 

. B= 59 13,585 11.2 10,068 12.6 + 34.9 
Sel a 11,469 9.5 OrOny 9.8 + 27-2 

2h ao 9,436 fens 8,409 9.2 + 12.2 

i 20==. 24 10,273 8.5 8,362 ort" + 22.9 

: ise aH 20,5375 16.9 16,749 1653 7721.6 
BS le 16,710 13.8 11,882 13.0 47 4056 
45 - 54 10,734 8.9 7,574 8.3 + 41.7 
55: = 64 6,462 5.4 4,694 Se eevee 
65 - 69 2,266 A aS) eR es 5 + 65.2 
70+ 2,775 Bes 1,952 eyue + 42.2. 


: Source: D.B.S. 
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determined by railways. The importance of minerals near Sudbury, however, has meant 
a concentration of population in Sudbury and nearby towns, including Copper Cliff. 
The greater urban area of Sudbury accounts for well over half of the population of 
the Region, with 70,884 people in 1951. Among the major metropolitan and urban 
areas it ranks seventeenth in Canada, seventh in Ontario, and second in northern 
Ontario, exceeded only by Fort William-Port Arthur. The growth of the city has been 
responsible for, and paralleled that of Sudbury district, mentioned above. The set- 
tlements on Manitoulin Island are confined to small centres which serve as distri- 
buting points for the predominately rural populations. 


The intercensal increase in the population of the Nickel Range may be 
attributed largely to the high birth rate which is characteristic of northern 
Ontario. The birth rate in Sudbury district in 1951 is the highest in Ontario 
except in the James Bay Region. A projection of birth and death rates on the mean 
population figures indicate that the actual increase was not a result of births 
alone. That regional immigration did occur is confirmed by a study of age groups in 
the population during 1951 and 1941. In 1941, for example there were 16,800 between 
the Bess of fifteen and twenty-four but in 1951 20,400 were recorded beraces the ceca 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-four. Actuallythere is a pattern of continual 
migration, of young people entering the Region and of senior members leaving it, 
with a greater number of the former than the latter. The median age of the popula- 
tion is only 24.0 years, the youngest population in Ontario. 
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FORESTRY 


The forests of the Nickel Range, which cover approximately four-fifths 
of the total land area, supply the raw materials for pulp and lumbering industries. 
The Region may be conveniently divided into three sections, Manitoulin Island, 
southern Sudbury district, and northern Sudbury. district. Sudbury (city) and 
Chapleau are located near the centres of the southern and northern areas respectively. 
The forests of Manitoulin Island still support a small pulpwood logging industry but 
almost all the saw-log timber has been removed. 


Originally the forests of southern Sudbury district contained some fine 
red and white pine stands, but many of these original pine areas are now covered with 
stands of poplar and white birch as a result of logging and forest fires. At pres- 
ent almost 60% of the land is classed as mixed forest, containing both hardwood and 
coniferous species. White birch and poplar constitute 39% of the productive forest, 
but white and red pine, the most important conifer species, constitute only 22%. 

Jack pine is utilized extensively for pulp with result that actual cut exceeds 
allowable cut on a sustained yield basis by about 20%. Actual cut of other timber, 
however, remained within the limits set by a sustained yield policy. Excessive 
volumes of poplar and white birch remain unutilized on Crown lands., 


The topography of the northern section of Sudbury district is character= 
ized by a rolling country. The forest cover is similar to that of the southern "7 
section except that black and white spruce are much more abundant at the expense of 
the pines. When the Forest Inventory results are published for this area it will be 
possible to assess the extent of the pulp and lumber utilization. 


MINING 


Copper was mined in Upper Michigan and northern Ontario by Indians 
several centuries ago. However, it was the relatively new science of geology which 
pointed out the richness of the Michigan field in 1841. A similar survey of the 
Sudbury Region in 1848 (actually, it was on the Whitefish River near Lake Huron, 
about 35 south of Sudbury city) indicated copper and nickel ore. In 1856, a land 
surveyor stumbled on the Creighton mine. There was little demand for either copper 
or nickel at the time, nor was there any technique for separating the two metals. 


- 
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TABLE IIT - MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE NICKEL RANGE REGION 


Ss 1951 os 
Sudbury Manitoulin Region 
Employers iy 2 19 
Employees 17,206* 259. 17,265 
Products $'000 $*000 $*000 
Metallic 
Gold ; 25090. k = = 
Cobalt 1,360.2 5 ss 
Copper 70,768. 4 cs = 
Nickel 151,189.9 SS = 
Platinum metals 22 490.5 a 3 
Selenium 267.0 = - 
Silver 1,073.8 2 2 
Tellurium 3 1356 
TOTAL UNDE SLT Fypeaaise i a 
Non Metallic 
Fluxing Send 86.5 = 86.5 
Quartz (silica) 336.2 161.3 2 03-5 
Silica Plux hh .g = hh .g 
Sulphur 156.0 - 156.0 
Structural Materials : 
Limestone 31.8 - 594.9 
Sand & Gravel 563.1 = bs 
TOTAL 250,736.0 167-3 251 503.5 


Source: B.S.R-, Ontario 
*Includes those employed in the mines, smelters and refinery. 


The ore deposit was re-discovered in 1883 when the Canadian Pacific 
‘built its transcontinental line. At that time, various tests indicated that 


; a armor plate was mich tougher than ordinary steel. Although the 


metallurgy of nickel was not well understood then, and the metal was believed to he 


Bite rare, some 830,000 pounds of nickel were produced in Ontario (which means the 
Sudbury Region) in 1889. Production rose to 45,500,000 pounds in 1914, nearly all 
for armaments, and 92,500,000 pounds in 1918. Mining declined sharply as soon as 


_ the world was made safe for democracy (International Nickel closed its mine for le 


“months during 1921-22) but exceeded the wartime level in 1929 when civilian industry 
learned to use the new metal. Most of it went into motor cars or heavy machinery. 


~ 


s 


_ Production declined sharply during the first years of the depression but reached a& 
“new high of 128,500,000 pounds in 1934. The war, of course, increased the demand to 


about the present level of production. Nickel was the fifth largest export in 1951 


($136, 689,000) which was 3.5% of all exports and copper was eleventh in value 
:" ,189, 600) which was 2.2% of all exports except gold. 


The gross value of minerals (nearly all metals ) produced was 
"$251, 503,279 or 56.8% of the Provincial total in 1951. There were, in that year, 
16,977 employed in the mines, approximate’y 39. 5% of all Ontario miners. The 
employment index stands at 168.7 (for July 1953; 1939 = 100) and weekly wages and 
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salaries average $76.51. 


The great bulk of the production is contributed by the International 
Nickel Company which has several mines in the Sudbury area (there is no mining with- 
in the city limits). These are the well-known Creighton, Frood-Stobie, Garson, 
Levack, Murray and Crean Hill mines. The Frood-Stcbie began as an open-pit opere- 
tion but is now largely underground. This group of mines with more than 6,000 
employees is telieved to be the world's largest underground operation. In addition, 
more than 8,000 work in the smelters, refinery and concentrator at Copper Cliff and 
Coniston, the offices, and the Company's standardgaugé electric railway (which has 
67 miles of track). There is also a large nickel refinery at Fort Colborne on Lake 
Erie. The Company has large works abroad where most of the demand for nickel lies. 
The United States which uses about two-thirds of the world's nickel {excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) has a rolling mill at Huntingdon, West Virginia, and a foundry at Bayonne, 
New Jersey. There are refineries at Acton, England (near London), Clydach Wales, and 
rolling mills at Birmingham and Glasgow. 


Approximately 90% of the Region's nickel (275,756,308 pounds worth 
$151,189 ,982 in 1951) and copper (257,279,486 pounds worth $70,768, 351) were pro- 


+ re 
duced by the International Company. Most of the remainder was mined by Falconbridge 


Nickel Mines Limited, which began operations in 1928. This firm has about 2,400 
employees in the Sudbury area (mines, concentrator and smelter) and a large refinery 
at Kristiansand, Norway. 


These two companies do a great deal of exploration, largely in the 
Sudbury basin. International Nickel has reserves of about 250,000,000 tons of ore, 
while Falconbridge has approximately 33,000,000 tons. These figures represent 20 
to 25 years production at the present rate. The ore varies in mineral content, but 
the grade mined by Falconbridge is probably typical - 1.74% is nickel, and 1.0% is 
copper. 


Several interesting by-products are obtained from the ore (largely from 
the Frood mine). More cobalt (686,965 pounds worth $1,360,190 in 1951) was mined 
there than in Temiskaming, and silver production (1, 135,758 fine ounces) was about 
one-third that of the Clay Belt Region. 


International Nickel also produces about one-half of the Reginn'’s gold 
(38,016 ounces out of 64,111 ounces) and a large share of Canada's selenium, 
tellurium, and platinum eens . 

' The commonest element in the nickel-copper ore is iron which has always 
been wasted. Recently, International and Falconbridge have announced plans to re- 
cover some of that iron. The International Company has awarded a contract for the 
$16,000,000 mill which will process the ore. 


The best known development in the industry is the 'stockpiling' plan 
of the American government which is paying premium prices for nickel and copper, to 
be smelted from low-grade, and otherwise useteas> Ores. betes He must deliver 


* Selenium is used in photo-electric cells ae as an alloy in Siptn rece steels. 
Tellurium is used to harden lead. 


Platinum is a chemical catalyst, i.e. its presence causes chemical reactions while it 


remains unaffected. Canada is the major supplier of this metal and its family; i.e. 
palladium, iridium, rhodium, and ruthenium. 

Palladium is a substitute for platinum. Iridium hardens platinum and is used for 
magneto contacts and hypodermic needles. Rhodium is also a hardening alloy for 
platinum. These metals are also used in jewellery, but their price (platinum is $90 
per fine ounce, and iridium about $200) and scarcity make them, except for radium, 
the most eeecnere metals in the world. 
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120 million pounds of nickel am& 100 million pounds of copper by the en@ of 1958. 
Fatconbridge is doubling its capacity to 60 million pounds to fill its 

contract for 150 million pomnds of nickel by the summer of 1962, and 77 million 
pounds of copper by the end ef 1958. 


: The great demand for nickel amd copper has brought several new mines 
into active exploration; East Rém Nickel, Ontario Pyrites, Nickel Offsets Limited, 
and Milnet Mines. These mines ship théir ore to Falconbridge for refining. 


Gold ore is found in this Region but rarely in commercially valuable 
deposits. There is only one producing mine (Renabie with about 140 employees } and 
it depends on the federal subsidy to continue operations. Several gold mines have 
operated during the period 1934-42 when high profits kept many sub-marginal opere- 
tions alive, but higher costs have closed them down. 


xe - Non metallic production consisted largely of quartz ($1,103,452 in 
1951) which is used in the smelters at Copper Cliff. Most of this is quarried or 
Manitoulin Island ($767,286) and is the only mineral which is mined there. 


Limestone is quarried ($31,774 in 1951) and sand and gravel ($563,073) 
used in construction by the mines and the people of Sudbury. 


MANUFACTURING 


The 14k firms with 8,910 employees (gross value of production, 
$206 ,752,315 in 1950) indicate that manufacturing is of considerable importance in 
thie Region. A large part of this value 28 contributed by the smelters at Copper 
Cliff which are digcusse@ in te mining section. 


The index of manufacturing employment is 218.6 for July, 1953. (1939 - 
100) and the average weekly wage of $89.46 is the highest of any Region in Ontario. 


Canadian Industries Limited has a small plantat Copper Cliff which 
makes sulphuric acid from the sulphur which must be removed from the nickel-copper 
ore. 


The Dominion Tar and Chemical Company has a plant at Sudbury (with about 
100 employees) which produces creosote. There are several saw mills in the City, 
a foundry, and a small brewery. 


The largest mill (with the exception of the Copper Cliff complex) is 
the K.V-P. (Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment) pulp and paper plant at Espanola. This 
mill with about 1,000 employees produces kraft paper as well as newsprint. 


There are a few sawmtlls on Manitoulin Island. 
- AGRICULTURE 
Agriculturally, the districts of Sudbury and Manitoulin which comprise 
the Nickel Range Region, are quite different. Farming is the most important economic 
 aetivity on Manitoulin Island, which is similar to southern Ontario in many ways. 
In the district of Sudbury, however, mining and lumbering both far surpass agri- 


culture in importance. 


\ 
Most of Sudbury is rocky upland covered by sandy drift, with a large 


_ uumber of lakes in rocky basins. There is very little soil suitable for agriculture. 


‘Two and a half percent of the total area is farm land, and of this only 34% is 


' improved. Agriculture is confined mainly to the low area forming the southern 


4 boundary of Sudbury along Georgian Bay, and the Sudbury Basin, a boatshaped area 
: é a 


1& 


TABLE IITA - FARM LAND 
IN THE NICKEL RANGE REGION 


- 1951 - 
Total Total Farm Area Improved Land 
Land Farm As & Of Improved As % Of 
County Area Area Total Land Farm Area 
acres * acres % acres 
Manitoulin 1,016, 320 290,154 28.5 T3241 2532 
Sudbury 11,557,120 284 ,7hy 2.5 95 540 33.6 
REGION 12,573,440 574 ,898 4.6 168 ,681 29.3 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


about 23 miles long and 8 miles across at its widest. The Basin is floored by clay, 
silt and sand. Parts of this plain are too sandy or gravelly for good farming, there 
are some rock outcrops, and the lowest part, occupied by the Vermillion River, is 

too wet. The average length of growing season is about L170 days. Chelmsford, with 
a population of 1,300, located 12 miles northwest of Sudbury on the Whitson River, 

is the centre of the agricultural district in the Sudbury Basin. 


Agriculture followed lumbering to this area, and held on because of the 
market supplied by the mining towns. The farms are narrow strips with rural homes 
concentrated along the main gravel roads with six to twelve houses per mile. Fields 
are small, the crops chiefly hay and oats, with high quality potatoes an important 
cash crop. Although there are some cows, with pasture both in the improved area 
and in rough clearings, milk production is insufficient. to meet the demand in Sudbury. 
In the dispersed settlements in small pockets among the hills south of Sudbury. The 
farms are larger and there are some good dairy herds. Much of the land is fit only 
for bare subsistence or part time agriculture, however. Both farm acreage and 
number of farms in the district has declined in the last ten years. 


The islands in Lake Huron which make up the district of Manitoulin 
differ from the adjoining mainland. The Niagara escarpment is the most prominent 
feature. A large area consists of almost bare rocky plains, but there are parts of 
sufficient depth to form arable soils. The climate of Manitoulin resembles that of 
Sudbury, with lesser extremes of temperature and lower rainfall. The growing period 
extends for about 175 days. The vegetation is similar to that of the Bruce Peninsula. 


Shallow soil covered with woods or rough pasture is characteristic of 
the higher parts of Manitoulin. In the less extensive lowland areas, fine sand, silt 
or clay affords good soil, and these are the well populated farming sections. Over 
900 farms occupy 30%, or 290 thousand acres of Manitoulin district. Only one-quarter 
of the farm land is improved. Of this, 73% is under crops, 24% in cultivated pasture. 
Average farm size is 303.5 acres, more than ‘twice the average for the Province. 


There are two main patterns of agriculture. On the deeper soiis a 
mixed crop and livestock economy prevails, while the shallow and stony soils are 
utilized for grazing. Some farmers own 100 acres of good soil on which they grow 
crops and keep small herds. of breeding stock. In addition, they may have grazing 
rights to as much as a thousand acres of public range land for pasture during the 
summer. The emphasis on grazing is indicated by the number of livestock in the 
district--- 20,600 cattle and 15,760 sheep, 8% and 4% respectively of the total in 
the Province. Because of the problem of growing enough feed for winter on the 
Shallow soils, cattle are raised on the Island for finishing in the more fertile 


; 
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pastures of Southern Ontario, and only the breeding herd is kept through the 
winter. 


Dairying is of minor importance. A few good dairy herds supply the 
towns and the two creameries on the island. In spite of conditions similar to those 
of eastern Ontario, there is no commercial cheese making. 


The raising of turkeys has become important recently. One hundred and 
Bixty-five farms were engaged in turkey farming in 1951, 4% of the total for 
Ontario. 


Another specialty is fur farming. Several factors contribute to its 
Suecess. There is a source of food in old breeding herds on the island, the colder 
climate produces better pelts, location of @ farm on bedrock makes wire flooring and 
its expensive replacement unnecessary, and the numerous small islands provide a 
natural situation for fur farms without extensive enclosures. The largest fur farm 
in Ontario, with several thousand minks and foxes, is on Manitoulin. 


In spite of the dependence on farming in Manitoulin County, it is a 
marginal and extensive type of agriculture handicapped by isolation and lack of good 


arable land. The area of farm land increased by 4% from 1941 to 1951, but the 
number of farms declined 17% and the farm population 4% in the same period. 


TABLE IIIB - VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
NICKEL RANGE REGION 
= 1952. < 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Region 
As a % of 
Products Manitoulin Sudbury Region Ontario 
Livestock 
Cattle 3,361.5 2,269.7 5,631.2 ie 
Swine 120.4 199.4 319.8 0.6 
Sheep 386.8 AOe 5, 400.6 3.6 
TOTAL 3,868.7 2,482.9 6,358.0 1.2 
Field Crops 
Wheat 29.3 20.3 49.6 0.1 
Oats 239.9 415.0 654.9 5 
Barley 37-8 52.4 90.2 120 
Mixed Grains 326.0 54.5 380.5 0.8 
Potatoes 103.8 1,394.0 1,497.8 5.3 
Hay gh5.1 1,104.0 2,049.1 2.2 
Others 38.1 80.0 118.1 0.2 
TOTAL 1,720.0 3,120.3 i ,on0.2 1.5 
Poultry 
Hens & Chickens 46.7 79.1 125-0 0.6 
Turkeys 5T-T 9.3 67.0 2.9 
Others eS ee PIE | 0.5 
TOTAL 105.9 89.6 195.5 0. 


Source: Ont. Dept. of Agriculture 
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over 1941) 
Orillia 12,110 (24) 
Collingwood 7,413 (18) 
Midland 7,206 ( 6) 
KAWARTHA LAKES 238,601 (22) 
Gr. Oshawa 51,582 (53*) 
Oshawa 41,545 (55) 
Gr. Peterborough 41,191 (41*) 
Peterborough 38,272 (51) 
Lindsay 9,603 (14) 
Cobourg OE OES, 
Whitby T2600 ken) 
Port Hope 6,548 (30) 
Bowmanville 5,430 (32) 
QUINTE 178,500 (17) 
Gr. Kingston yg y327 So) 
Kingston 33,459 (41) 
Belleville 19,519 (24) 
Trenton 10,085 (21) 
UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 137,854 ( 8) 
Cornwall 16,899 (20) 
Brockville 12-30% C28) 
OTTAWA VALLEY 387,807 (16) 
Gr. Ottawa (Ont. ) 218,684 (20) 
Ottawa 202,045 (18) 
Eastview 135799 {ToL 
Pembroke 12,704 (14) 
Smith's Falls 8,441 (18) 
Renfrew 7,360 (3) 
Hawkesbury 7,194 (15) 
Perth 5,03% (13) 
HIGHLANDS 120, 27T a) 
North Bay 17, gu (25): 
Parry Sound - 5163 fon) 
CLAY BELT 133,866 ( 2). 
Timmins 27,743 (-4). 
*Kirkland Lake + G66 
NICKEL RANGE ~ - 120,804 (32) 
Gr. Sudbury ee 88h. ea 
‘Sudbury: «Se ER, Re 8 
. SAULT - ES ae “64,496. (24) 
Gr. Sault Ste. Waris -- 4O;490 (38*} - 
- “Saukt Ste Mantes ~.- 32,h5e@- (26) 
' LAKEHEAD. _ 157,126 (23) 
Gr. Fort Willian— Seow: 2 
$y x, Port Agthur.. Sm ac Iter) 
“Fort William =  ° . 34,987 (14) — 
Port Arthur 31, 16% (28F- 
Kenora 8,695 (12) 
Fort Frances 8,038 (36) - 
JAMES -BAY 9,583 (-0) 
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_ SUMMARY sige 
EMPLOYMENT 


Although seasonal influences have caused an increase in unemployment 
in Ontario only 3.2% of Ontario's labour force is idle. The decrease in employment 
is due in part to students or persons with temporary jobs who withdrew from the 
labour force. Retooling in the automotive industry has resulted in lay-offs at 
Windsor, Hamilton and Oshawa, and to a lesser extent at feeder plants in Chatham and 
St. Catharines. Lay-offs continue in textile mills and farm implements plants in 
several Ontario centres, although many workers have been absorbed temporarily in 
construction projects. Iron and steel and household equipment producers report a 


back of orders for some lines and minor lay-offs have occurred in a number of plants, 


particularly in Welland. The electrical apparatus industry reports a high level of 
activity in most centres. The Federal Department of labour reports the labour 
situation in balance in thirty-three of the thirty-six market areas in the Province. 


NEW INDUSTRY 


The Labour Gazette reports that Ontario will receive the lion's share 
of employment resulting from the establishment of new chemical, automotive and 
electrical apparatus plants during 1953. Eighteen new chemical plants will be 
completed in Ontario in 1953, employing an estimated 1,200 workers including the 
plant at Maitland (600) and Cornwall (200). In the transportation equipment industry 
5,100 new jobs are expected to open up. The plant in Oakville is expected to employ 
4,000 when capacity is reached. In the electrical apparatus industry 2,150 of the 
2,800 new jobs in Canada are with plants located in this Province. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Construction contracts awarded in the Province continued at a high 
level during October. The value of awards in the month is $114.5 million, compared 
to $98.2 million awarded in October, 1952. The total for the first ten months of 
this year is 17% higher than in the same period last year. Among the categories 


- residential construction continues to lead the list with contracts awarded during the 


first ten months of the year valued at $260.6 million, nearly 50% above the 
cumulative total in that period last year. 


AGRICULTURE 
Despite decreases in the production of dairy products compared to the 
same month last year, the cumulative production for the first nine months of this year 


year remains above the 1952 production to the same period. Creamery putter is 9.4 
and cheddar cheese 8.8% higher in this respect. 


Powdered milk plants, however, report 13.4% less condensed, powdered, 


and evaporated milk manufactured during the first three quarters of this year 


compared to the same period in 1952. In total the estimated amount of whole milk 


‘used in the Province during the first eight months of 1953 is 3455 million pounds , 


6.8% above consumption for the same period last year. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


INDICATOR UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index 


Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index 
Durable Goods Index 
Non-Durable Goods Index 
Pig Iron (85%) ‘O00 Tons 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘O00 Tons 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lbs 
Automobiles (98%) ('000) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index 
Newsprint (30%) 000 Tons 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars 


PRICE INDEXES: (CANADA) 


Consumer Price Index Tndex 
(1949 - 100) 
Wholesale Price Index Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index 
RETAIL TRADE: Million 


$ 

Grocery and Combination $ Million 
Department Stores $ Million 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million 
Furniture $ Million 
Appliance & Radio $ Million 


New Motor Vehicles: 


Sold ('000) 
Financed ('000) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million 
Residential $ Million 
Business $ Million 
Industrial $ Million 
Engineering $ Million 
Housing: 
Starts No. 
Completions No. 


Non-Residential Building 

Materials (Canada) (1949 - 100)Index 
Residential Bldg. Materials 

(Canada) (1949 - 100) Index 


Oeb. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


114.5 
30.2 
2o.k 
29.6 
32.5 
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123.8 
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FINANCIAL 


Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
Industrial Stock 


NOTE: 


YEAR TO 
DATE 

CURRENT 1953/52 

UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - 

$ Million Sept. 4,226 fe SW ast 
$ Million Aug. 56.0 + 13.8 
Index Oct. 303.2 Seif 


SAME CURRENT 
MONTH PREVIOUS 
1953/52 MONTH © 


+or- +0o0r- 
407/351 SOc 
+ 18.5 - 22.7 
o 8i6k Ons 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All index are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 


(1) 
(2) 


Materials Indexes on the base 1949 = 100, and, 


(3) 


The Industrial stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


fhe Industrial employment and payrolls on the base 1939 = 100. 
The Consumer Price Index and the Residential and Non-Residential Building 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics except: 


(1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 


MacLean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated 
proportion of the production manufactured in Ontario. 


N. C. - no significant change. 


N. A. 


- not available. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applicati ons 
as of Sept. 
Region 18/52 
Metropolitan 12,988 
Burlington 5,73 
Niagara 2,818 
Lake Erie 146 
Upper Thames 1,835 
Border 3,907 
St. Clair R. 535 
Upper Grand R. 1,579 
Blue Water 1,688 
Kawartha 2,688 
Quinte 1,175 
Upper St. Lawrence R.- 1,069 
Ottawa Valley 3,000 
Highlands 816 
Clay Belt 981 
Nickel Range TAS 
Sault 439 
Lakehead 1,551 


ONTARIO 43,439 


Applications 


as of Sept. 


17/53 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (a) 


1939 = 100 
Average 
Sept/53 Sept /53Weekly Wages 
Sept/5e Sept/52 and 

Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Metropolitan 35.2 Sept.1/52 203.4 485.6 58.66 
(Halton, Peel Aug. 1/53.> 26.2 550.7 62.56 
York ) Sept .1/53 S19 ..Git. te GoD eG nde ee Oe 62.75 
Burlington 13.4 Sept.1/52 199.8 503.5 62.77 
(Brant., Went., Aug. 1/53 199.9 532.4 62.92 
Burlington) Septs3/53 1. 2GGude. x a n9 6 FU wep clan 61.92 
Niagara T.3 Sept.1/52 235.4 609.9 63.63 
(Lincoln, Welland) hug. 1/53. e2e2leS 599.2 66.33 
Sept.1/53 PEt. G6, is ke 2 bOu come lees 64.49 

Lake Erie 0.5 Sept.1/52 148.6 416.9 52.18 
(Haldimand, Aug../1/53 mess 348 .6 kgs 
Norfolk ) Sept.1/53 smllo,9. 4 S52 ute ie ioe ee 53.83 
Upper Thames 4.6 Sept.1/52 191.5 466.6 53.65 
(Elgin, Midd., Rug. 1/53 Ye 203.5 518.4 56.26 
Oxford ) Sept 1/53 me 20359. | +5 SS a 55.51 
Border 8.0 Sept.1/52 Bebe 535.4 64.10 
(Essex, Kent) Aug. 1/53 234.0 596.3 68.79 
Sept.1/53 229.0 ep 2.205570 eee 65.72 

St. Clair’ R. 1.6 Sept .1/52 sae20e 1 666.3 68.17 
(Lambton) Aug. 1/53 306.7 Tiel 7305 
Sept.1/53. 0. 206-6 + 4.3 2759.2" eee Th US 

Upper Grand R. 7.2 Sept.1/52 154.7 403.7 52.65 
(Perth, Water., Aug. 1/5357 260-5 4o7.3 53.81 
Wel Lington) Sept .1/53) .163.5.> 4 27030: 7 5 ee ee 54. 34 
Blue Water 2.3 Sept.1/52 193.3 519.9 47.40 
(Bruce ,Duff,Grey, Aug. 1/53 =—-:199..6 538.6 A757 
Huron, Simcoe) Sept .1/53 19931. “+ 13.0) 533.9 en eee W727 
Kawartha 5.3 Sept.1/52 221.6 626.2 62.83 
Durham, Ont.,Peter., Aig « A/S 30a ees 652.8 62.60 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Sept.1/53) | °<232.0 7+ 4.7. GiGeae a ee 61.89 
Quinte 2.5 Sept.1/52 340.2 942.9 51.66 
(Front, Hast. Len, Aug < 1/53 4 1337e9 990.8 54.57 
&Add., Pr. Edward) Sept .1/53 3ha:5 (4. 37 S09Rn Gy eee 93-99 
U. Sts, Laws 2.0 Sept.1/52 152.2 394.8 53.67 
(Dun, Glen,Gren., Aug. 1/53 159.7 418.4 54.08 
Leeds, Stormont ) Sept.1/53 164.0 433.5 54.57 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sept/53 


seers Av. Weekly 
Sept/52 Wages and 


_ rere 


LG. 


Beifis 


Ds 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


5 Sept/52 

Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa V. BS eeSept. ly 5e 174.6 396.1 50.57 
(Carl, Lan, Pres, Aug. 1/53 186.4 450.2 5h 03 
Ren., Russell) Sept.1/53 BOWee were feo 455.0, - 4+ 15.0 54 46 
Highlands 0.6 Sept .1/52 199.8 478.8 51.42 
(Hal, Muskoka Aug. 1/5 199.6 LOT .2 53.89 
Nip., Parry S.) Sept.1/53 POOR Nee: OD 60+ 2.0 53.53 
Clay Belt 0.9 Sept.1/52 193.7 470.6 6h .52 
Cochrane Aug. 1/53 195.9 495.9 CletL 

Temiskaming ) Sept.1/53 HOS outed s (5Oes6) at O60 68.48 
Nickel Range 1.8 Sept .1/52 216.25 510.0 Waleoas 
(Manitoulin, Aug. 1/53 218.0 572.3 81.50 
Sudbury ) Sept .1/53 ee eS Cth.) (a 120 2.76 
Sault 1.6 Sept.1/52 229.9 540.3 65.11 
(Algoma. ) Aug. 1/53 oT an 646.4 68 .46 
Sept .1/53 255 Teme tens 626.2 °° 4.15.9 66.69 

Lakehead 2.1 Sept.1/52 268.0 627-1 65.88 
(Kenora, Rainy Aug. 1/53 289.9 695.4 67.61 
River, Thunder Bay) Sept .1/53 BCR Omen .6: 1695.0 14 10.8 67 .82 
ONTARIC 100.0 Sept.1/52 203.4 507.1 59.14 
All Areas ) Rage 2/53 209.7 549.6 62.14 

Sept .1/53 Diy ere ee SOME Ee. 61.69 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT 
Border Ase 
(Salt, Natural Gas ) 


Clay Belt 28.2 


(Gold, Silver) 


Nickel Range hO.1 
(Nickel, Copper , 

Gold, Silver) 

Sault sat 


(Tron Ore) 


Lakehead . Bol 


(Gold, Iron Ore) 


James Bay 3-9 


(Gold, Silver) 


All Mining Industries 


AND PAYROLLS REPORTED 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1/52 
153 
1/53 


1/52 
1/53 
1753 


BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


= One 


+ 30.3 


319.6 
250.4 
348.9 


DSc | 
30.2 
123.6 


cya! ane 
4O1.5 
403.0 


483.1 
588.9 
609.8 
maQ. 


189. 
197. 


Ww 10 \O 


145. 
de: ngs 
Tey 


Same 


210.9 
219.6 
PAG RAS 
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RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARIO 


Retail sales constitute by far the largest component of consumer ex- 
penditure for goods and services; consequently, changes in retail sales reflect 
similar changes in the aggregate consumer expenditure on goods and services and in 
the wider sense, changes in the secular standard of living. 


The most spectacular change in retail trade in Ontario during the post- 
war period has been the fourfold increase in the dollar value of sales from $1,049 
million in 1939 to an estimated $4,388 million in 1952, a record figure. This in- 
crease, of course, has been partially the result of an increase in the price level 
of retail commodities and in order to render the figures comparable the current 
dollars must be converted to constant dollars. To accomplish this the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics! Price Index of Retail Commodities has been applied to the 
current values in table I. The result is a comparable series of retail sales in 
terms of the 1935-9 dollar and a rough indication of the volume of trade which has 
almost doubled over the period 1939-52. 


TABLE I - RETATL TRADE IN ONTARTO 


RiET AT Le ‘68h es PER CAPITIS te 
RETAIL SALES 
Current Constant Current Constant 
Year Dollars Dollars* Dollars Dollars* 
$*000 ,000 $*000 ,000 
1930 1,100 - 325 = 
1935 883 921 2h7 258 
1939 1,049 1,039 283 280 
1943 1,450 Teton eae 370 298 
1947 2 ,687 1,806 643 432 
1948 3,022 1,703 707 399 
1949 33235 1,750 739 4.00 
1950 3, O44 1,918 815 428 
1951 4 114 1,918 895 417 
1952 4 388 2,041 gel 428 


* (1935-9) 


On a per capita basis, i.e. compensating for the increase in popula- 
tion, the volume of trade has increased about one-third. The increase over. the pre- 
war level of trade had been achieved by 1947, however, and since that time the 
volume of trade per capita has remained remarkably stable. In total.it has increased 
at about the same rate as the population. ; 


A second aspect of retail trade that is less likely to receive as 
much attention as the dollar value, but nevertheless of importance, is the relation- 
ship between retail sales and personal disposable income, shown in table II. In the 
1930's the proportion averaged about sixty percent, fell rapidly at the outbreak of 
World War II decreasing to a low of 46.4% in 1943, then rose sharply again as 
commodities became available after the war. Since that time the proportion has 
fluctuated around seventy percent. 


On reason for this increase has been a shift in consumer purchases © 
from services to goods. Of total consumer expenditures in 1939 in Canada, expend-— 
itures on services accounted for 36% of the total, but by 1952 this proportion had 
declined to 30%, with expenditures for durable and nomdurable goods accounting for 
the balance. 


TABLE II ~- RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARTO 


eh 
Estimated 
aE Personal lm asa: 
Retail Disposable ReBmecenic 
Year Sales Income oni BEE 
$*000 ,000 $*000 ,000 
1930 1,100 1,796 62 
193) 883 1,398 6322 
1939 1,049 1,746 60.0 
1943 1450 Ss h6.4 
1947 2,687 3,814 68.4 
1948 3,022 4355 69.4 
19h9 3523) 4 717 68.6 
1950 3,644 5,088 (liao 
1951 4 ah 5,49 C028 
1952 1 388 6,288 69.8 


Table III illustrates the distribution of retail sales among types of 
stores, as determined by the 1951 census. The highest proportion of the total went 
to the food and beverage group and the second highest, by a large margin, to the 
automotive group.- 


TABLE III - RETAIL TRADE IN ONTARTO BY TYPES OF STORES, 1951 


Volume of Peigecent) Oi 
Sales Total Sales 
$*000 
Food and beverages 1,265,225 30.8 
General merchandise 540, 330 auereny 
Automotive 1,006 452 eb.5 
Apparel and accesories 321 ,642 TO 
Building materials and hardware 261,948 6.4 
Furniture, appliances, radio, 
and home furnishings 180 ,491 hy 
Drugs and health appliances 113,470 a8 
Second hand (cz Le 
Other retail stores 416,812 LOL 
roraL(1) Towa eakora 100.0 


The figures for the number of stores and the sales per store for ipacee 
census periods are as follows: 
1930 1941 1951 
Number of retail stores 42,045 47,055 50,117 


Sales per store $25,554 $29,901 $82 ,092 
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When the 1951 "sales per store" figure is deflated by the Retail 
Price Index the increase is smaller but still impressive. In terms of 1941 dollars 
the 1951 figure is $43,974, or half as much again as the 1941 figure. 


The geographical distribution of retail sales by counties or economic 
regions is available only in census years. Table IV below shows the distribution by 
regions for the years 1941 and 1951. The increases in the per capita retail sales 
in predominantly rural areas, such as Blue Water Region during the intercensal period 
reflects the increases of farm prices in Ontario which reached a peak in 1951. 


TABLE IV - DISTRIBUTION OF RETAIL SALES IN ONTARIO 


Retail Sales Per Cent of Total Per Capita Sales 

Region 1951 1941 1951 1941 1951 1941 

omens e000. 000N eS ee 

1. Metropolitan Le S5 Sat 464.8 32.95 33.03 1,062 461 

2. Burlington 315.7 114.6 7 <07 8.15 932 42g 

3. Niagara 189.9 67.2 4.62 4.78 893 “423 

4. Lake Erie 53.5 15.4 1.30 1.09 801 268 

5. Upper Thames R. 2k7 4 79.6 6.01 5.66 895 355 

6. Border 264 .6 90.6 6.43 6.44 893 377 

Tu, nots Claire R. 59.0 6.5: 1.43 1.16 Wie 287 

8. Upper Grand R. 218.9 71.0 5.32 5.05 891 Be 

9. Blue Water 206.5 63.4 5.02 4.51 763 260 

10. Kawartha 188.0 60.3 Lo i 4.29 788 309 
11. Quinte 141.0 48.8 3.43 3.47 790 321 
12. Upper St. Lawrence R. 10126 33.9 2.47 She 738 265 
13. Ottawa Valley 318.5 116.0 7.74 8.24 821 348 
14. Highlands 83.4 a Pe 2.03 1.93 157 266 
15. Clay Belt 95.3 43.2 2.32 300g) ope eae 
16. Nickel Range 92.7 30.5 2.25 2.17) 6p ee 
17. Sault 50.3 16.3 per 1.16 .: “Tie Se 
18. Lakehead eae as ee a 0en 3.39 oe 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 
Figures have been rounded, and do not necessarily 
add to totals shown. 


EL 


The importance of chain stores in the retail merchandising pattern of 
the Province is shown in table V below. The proportion of chain store sales to the 
total is about 20%, somewhat higher than in other Canadian provinces. The proportion 
for Canada is only 17%, and no other province reached that average. In Ontario the 
total has not changed appreciably in the post-war period but changes have occurred 
among the various trade groups. Probably the most significant has been the increase 
in the share of the grocery trade going to the food chains. In 1949 the proportion 
was 44%, and by 1952 it had risen to 49% of the total. 


TABLE V = Chain Store Sales in Ontario 


Sai os 
Proportion of 
Chain Store Totak Retail Chain to Total 

Sales Sales Sales 
Kind of Business $1000, 000 $1000, 000 % 

Grocery and Combination Stores 378.8 1iO'.3 ug 
Meat Stores See 63.8 9 
General Stores hee 99.6 = 
Department Stores - at eb 0 
Variety Stores 83.6 95.2 88 
Motor Vehicle Dealers Wical F(4.9 IL 
Garages and Filling Stations * 216.4 2 
Men's Clothing Stores 16:5 96.3 ce 
Family Clothing Stores 9.6 59.3 16 
Women's Clothing Stores 19.6 87.5 22 
Shoe Stores Ces f 5Ome 45 
Hardware Stores x0 O35 4 
Lumber and Building Materials Dealers Te 25 Lee ae Ke 
Furniture Stores Tac: fe ee 23 
Appliance and Radio Dealers £925 woe 16 
Restaurants te 173...4 q 
Coal and Wood Dealers es 118.6 4 
Drug Stores _ 16.9 116.4 LS 
Jewellery Stores 15 23 Be ot 29 
Tobacco Stores * Bo - 
All Other Trades Pale ee Clt-T 26 
Total 1952 877.8 4,387.9 20 


*Not available as separate items but included in total. 


Current data on retail sales in Ontario reflect the continuing upward 
trend in the dollar value of sales. Retail sales during the first nine months of 
1953 are $3,354 million, 5.7% above total sales in the same period last year. 
Appliance and radio sales increased 17.7% in this period, motor vehicles 10.4% and 
lumber and building material 10.2%. Most other categories recorded moderate 
increases. Men's clothing decreased 5.3% in the period. 
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THE SAULT REGION OF ONTARIO 


INTRODUCTION 


The Sault Region, lies north of Lake Huron and St. Mary's River. It 
is bounded on the west by Lake Superior and the District of Thunder Bay, on the 
north by Cochrane District and on the east by the District of Sudbury. 


Although the city of Sault Ste. Marie is best known for the ship canal 
which was opened in 1895, the history of the region goes back to the early days of 
the French regime when the settlement on the south shore of the river was the most 
important fur trading post on the route between Montreal and Grand Portage. This 
was half a century before the founding of Detroit. 


The first white settlement north of the river was the shipyard and 
smelter built by Alexander Baxter at Point aux Pins in 1770. The venture was not 
successful, however, and was soon abandoned. No further attempt at settlement in 
the area was made until 1796. In that year, the North West Company moved their post 
from American territory to the Canadian side, where they built a stockaded post and 

_ constructed the first Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 2,580 feet in length, with a lock 38 
feet long by 8 feet 9 inches wide. 


This work was demolished on July 23, 1814 by the American raiding 
party which burnt the stockade. Their mission accomplished, the invaders withdrew 
promptly, thereby missing what would have been the great prize of the war -- a cargo 
of furs which arrived from Grand Portage while the ruins were still smoking. The 
cargo was valued at over a million dollars, a fabulous sum for that time. 


After the War of 1812, both the North West Company and the Hudson Bay 
Company established posts at Sault Ste. Marie which operated until the union of the 
two firms in 1821. No buildings of that era remain. The oldest building in the 
city is the stone house erected by Charles Ermatinger, an independent fur trader, 
pu 1022. 


The importance of Sault Ste. Marie as a railway centre was assured in 
1888, when the Canadian Pacific Railway completed a bridge across the river linking 
its Canadian lines with the American system. In the same year, work was begun on the 
canal, which was completed in 1895. The canal has one lock which is 900 feet long, 
60 feet wide and 18.2 feet deep. 


In spite of the channelling of transportation facilities through Sault 
Ste. Marie, the distance of the city from other manufacturing centres is a drawback 
to its development. The "Soo" is nearly 500 miles by highway from Toronto. By 
rail, the distance is 439 miles. To reach the lakehead by rail, passengers and 
freight must go via Sudbury or by the Algoma Central Railway to the Canadian Pacific 
or Canadian National lines at Franz and Oba. The Canadian Pacific Railway connects 
through Sault Ste Marie to Duluth and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 430 miles and 500 miles 
away respectively. 


The rate of population growth in the Sault Region has been lane 
most districts in northern Ontario. The increment of 2h .0% during the decade 1 - 
51 was higher than the provincial average growth of 21.4%. In part, the bone ete 

_ may be traced to the high birth rate, which in 1951 was 28.0 per eat eas , 
the fourth highest of the regions of Ontario. A study of the age distri ease 

i however, reveals that migration to the Region has augmented the aed pop a tal 
For example, the 35-4 age group in 1951 is larger than the 25-34 category sete 
The death rate of 8.6 per thousand in 1951 is lower than the provincial sicae 
9.6, the result of a somewhat younger population. The median age of the 5a 
population was only 26.5 years while that of all Ontario was 30.3. 
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TABLE TA - POPULATION OF THE SAULT REGION 


= 195) = 
Tntercensal 
Centre Population Increase 

Greater Sault Ste. Marie 40,490 38 
Sault Ste. Marie 32 ,452 26 
Blind River 2 aie eee 
Thessalon ILA SSeS ess 
Urban Population* 37 , 748 OT 
Rural Population 26,748 20 
TOTAL | 6h 496 2h 


*Population in the suburban area of Sault Ste. Marie 
is included under the rural category. 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


TABLE IB - POPULATION BY ORIGIN 
IN THE SAULT REGION 


Origin go 1941 1931 
No. % Nae a ae ey No. wees 
British 35,278 Set 29 , 346 56.4 26 633 By ess: 
French 10,858 16.6 7,746 14.9 6,716 1.5 
Italian 4. 5959 TT Seer dt 7-6 3,540 1.6 
Finnish 2,014 Bie 1 995 3.8 2,091 45 
Native Indian 2 he 4.3 1,912 res 2j1Ey | 4.6 
Others BOSONS (1 oes 1,066 fos 5358 11.5 
TOTAL 64,496 100.0 52,002 100.0 46,444 100.0 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 
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TABLE IC - AGE GROUPS IN THE POPULATION 
OF THE SAULT REGION 


Intercensal 
Age Groups 1951 1941 Change 
No No. % % 

Coe 8,056 Teas 4 945 9.5 + 62.9 
5) ee 6,610 10.2 Geelee 9.9 + 26.2 
10 =. 14 5,590 8.7 5,299 10.2 5 byt OL Wa 
15 - 19 5 ele Cos. 4 okh oS sre: 
20it— ak 5,232 ork 4574 8.8 + 1k 
25 = (3h LO-I5L 15.7 7, O47 1u:7 322% 
35 - ky 8,523 nee 6,588 1257 + 29.4 
We = 54. 6,163 9.6 5 ,630 10.8 oor 
55 - 64 4,568 Tek 4,006 Gee + 14,0 
65 - 69 1,874 2.9 43335 2.6 + 40.6 
70 & over PaaS ES 3.9 1,873 3.6 + oh 
TOTAL 64 496 100.0 52,002 100.0 + 24.0 


Ethnically, about half of the population is of British origin and half 
of other European nationalities, notably French, Italian and Finnish. During the 
last two decades the proportions have remained remarkably constant although the 
British portion has declined about two percent proportionally in favour of the French. 


The location of Sault Ste. Marie at the focal point of water and rail 
transportation between Lakes Huron and Superior has resulted in a concentration of 
population on both sides of the St. Mary's River. On the Canadian side, the develop- 

“ment of industry has amplified this trend. The Ontario city, with a population of 
40,490 including suburbs in 1951, is larger than its American twin. Sault Ste. 
Marie (Ontario) and the area in the immediate vicinity of the city contains two- 
thirds of the population of the Region. The balance, except those in the small 
centres of Blind River and Thessalon on the North Channel, are widely dispersed in 
the rural townships. The trend toward urbanization in the Region is evident from 4 
comparison of the urban population increase with the rural rate in table IA. Twenty 
years ago about half of the population was in the rural category. 


MINING 


In 1897 the lure of gold brought prospectors into the rocky inaccesible 
‘terrain of the Michipicoten area on the east shore of Lake Superior. They found no 
gold that could be extracted by placer mining, but two of the prospectors, Goetz and 
Boyer, discovered the hematite deposits of the Helen Mine, the largest body on siron 
ore yet discovered in the Province. Mining operations were undertaken immediately, 
and in 1900 the first shipments of ore were exported by steamer to the United States. 
‘The carriers brought return cargos of American ore to the Canadian steel mill at 
‘Sault Ste. Marie. By 1918, however, the high grade ore from the deposit had been 
exhausted and the mine was closed. 


Mining operations’were resumed in 1939 with the discovery of ore at 
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TABLE II - MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE SAULT REGION 


= 1951 - 

Employers 2 
Employees 723 
Products $'000 
Iron Ore 9, 22k 
Silica Brick 205 
Sand and Gravel yy 
Clay Products 32 
TOTAL | 9,90) 


Source: B.S.R., Ontario 


the New Helen and Victoria mines. Prior to 1950 a combination of tunnel and open 
pit operations was used to extract the ore but since then underground mining has 
replaced the surface method. 


The ore is transported by aerial tramcar to a sintering plant where the 
ore is processed by roasting. The siderite ore loses about one-third of its weight 
during the treatment with the result that the sintered ore contains a high propor- 
tion of iron. Ore is shipped to the United States by ore carrier from Michipicoten 
Harbour or to the mill at Sault Ste. Marie by rail. The railway serving the area 
is the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay, a line which was built originally for encour- 
aging settlement as well as hauling ore but which now derives its income from heavy 
freight. 


Although the mine is operated by Algoma Ore Properties Limited, a sub- 
sidiary of Algoma Steel Corporation, almost two-thirds of the sintered ore is ex- 
ported to the United States. In 1951 the volume of ore produced was 1,357,000 tons, 
almost double the 1949 total of 741,000 tons, indicating increased mining activity 
in the area in recent years. The volume of ore mined at Michipicoten accounts for 
35% of the Ontario total. The balance is mined at Steep Rock in Kenora District. 

At present the company is exploring the area for further ore deposits. 


In addition to iron ore,silica and clay bricks are made in the Region 
and sand and gravel are quarried to meet local requirements. In 1951 the mining 
industry of the Sault Region employed about 700 workers, almost all of whom were 
employed in the Michipicoten area. Payrolls totalled $2.5 million. The recent 
discovery of uranium ore in two locations near Blind River may result in further 
increases in mining production and employment, but this will depend on the extent 


and the quality of the deposits. An estimated 1,500 claims have been staked in the 
area to date. 


| 
f 
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FORESTRY 


Compared to the iron and steel industry in the Sault Region, lumbering 
and logging is a relatively minor activity, but it provides an important source of 
income for about three thousand workers in the winter months. Almost all the area 
bordering Lake Superior northwest of Sault Ste. Marie is leased to the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company Limited. The species utilized, chiefly for pulp, are white and 
black spruce and relatively small quantities of balsam and jack pine. The actual 
cut of any of these species does not exceed the allowable cut on a sustained yield 
basis in this area, according to the Forest Resources Inventory (1953). 


Sawmills at Sault Ste. Marie and along the shore of the North Channel 
of Lake Huron utilize timber from the forests to the north, particularly the 
Mississagi Provincial Forest. The depletion of white pine stands has led to the 
increased utilization of white spruce in these mills. 


MANUFACTURING 


The Sault Region with 68,200 people (1952 estimate), two-thirds of them 
in the city of Sault Ste. Marie, has the second smallest population of any of the 
Regions. The gross value of manufacturing in 1950 ($115,077,103) was 1.7% of that 
for all Ontario, and 19.9% of Northern Ontario's production,putting it in 16th place 
among Regions. There were 127 manufacturing plants with 8,029 employees, of which 
93% were men. The average percentage of men in manufacturing for the Province was 
76.7%. These figures include both wage and salary earners. The index of manufac- 
turing employment is 250.0 for August 1953 (1939 = 100) and is exceeded by only 
three other Regions. Average weekly wages and salaries for the same month ($69.40) 
are the third highest among all the Regions, and 11.7% higher than the average for 
the Province. 


These statistics do not, however, give a proper perspective to the 
Region's importance. Most of the value of production is contributed by the Algona 
Steel Company which has nearly 7,000 employees, or about 25% of the Region's labour 
force. Some 660 are employed in the Company's iron mines and most of the rest in 
the Sault Ste. Marie mill. This Company had about 2,000 employees in) 1935, 3,000 in 
1937 and more than 5,000 at the wartime peak in 1942. Employment dropped until 1945 
when this trend was reversed and the present level was reached in 195e. 


The Algoma plant is the largest basic iron and steel mill in Canada 
and produced approximately 40% of all pig iron smelted in this country (1,078,908 
_ tons out of 2,552,893 tons) in 1951. This was, in turn, about 50% of Ontario's pig 
iron tonnage. The Algoma Company produces an even larger share if its subsidiary, 
Canadian Furnace Company, at Port Colborne is included. ; 


The Company has five of the fifteen blast furmaces in Canada (there are 
seven more in Ontario, and three in Nova Scotia). Production of steel was somewhat 
lower than iron (870,736 tons in 1951), whereas the whole steel industry made more 
steel (3,568,720 tons in Canada and 2,619,072 tons in Ontario than pig iron (see 
table below). The iron and steel industry of Ontario (including the basic producers ) 
accounts for 16% of the gross value of production ($1,299,523,236 out of 
$8,074 ,217,000 in 1951). If industries such as transportation equipment and 
electric equipment which could hardly exist without steel are included, the percent- 
age rises to 36% of all manufacturing. 


The Company is building a new blast furnace which will give it an 
annual capacity of 1,280,000 tons of pig iron. Two new open hearth furnaces and a : 
Bessemer converter will increase steel ingot production to 1,240,000 tons capacity a 
@ year. In addition, a bar and strip mill with 250,000 tons capacity a year was uf 
finished in 1952 and the rail and structural shapes mill raised its production by 
60,000 tons. 
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PRODUCTION WAS SOMEWHAT LESS THAN CONSUMPTION 
BY CANADIAN INDUSTRY IN 1951 


Production of: Pig Iron sold 726,357 tons 
Steel ee tons 
Imports; ahs 971 tons 
(mostly structural steel 5 OGL, 8 
from the U.S.A.) 
Less: exports, 341,494 
pig iron. purchased 
for steel furnaces 15,643 


357,137 tons 


Apparent Consumption 5,626,911 tons 


These additions have required other investments including 57 new coke 
ovens (total coke production will be 1,340,000 tons), an increase in the size of 
the blooming mill to handle all the steel ingots, and a new railway yard with diesel 
engines replacing steam engines. This expansion programme, which began in 1951, will 
cost $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

The Company produces coke, pig iron, steel ingots, billets, blooms,* | 
rails, structural steel] and pilings, automobile sheet steel, forging and spring 
steel, reinforcing rods, alloy steels, an@ grinding balls. 


The mill was established by Francis Henry Clergue, an American pro- 
moter who was interested originally in the "Soo's" pulp and paper potential. Iron 
ore was discovered near Michipicoten harbour in*1897 and this caused Mr. Clergue to 
develop the Helenmine, the harbour and the Algoma Central Railway, as well as the 
steel mill. It is interesting to note that while the Algoma mines produce a large 
volume of iron ore, a considerable part of this is exported and the mill depends on 
American hematite ore. In 1951, only 15% of the 3,738,983 tons of iron ore smelted 
in Ontario was mined here and most of the 2,841,984 tons mined was shipped to the 
U.S.A. The Algoma mill is located in a rather unusual place if judged by locations 
of most North American basic steel producers,which are generally near coal beds and 
large centres of population, rather than iron deposits. 


Among smaller manufacturing plants are the Chromium Mining and Smelt- | 
ing Corporation with about 450 employees. The plant produces chromium and ferro 
alloys for the iron and steel industry. (The Company does no mining of chrome ore. 
In fact, no chrome has been mined in Canada since 1949. Most of the metal is import 
ed from Southern Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa). 


The Dominion Tar and Chemical Company has a small plant producing 
coal-tar chemicals (presumably it is located there because of the Steel Company's 
coke ovens nearby). 
* An ingot is a casting in a form suitable for mechanical working. The terms "blog! 
and 'billet' are sometimes used as synonyms. A bloom may be defined as an ingot whi} 
has been rolled in a blooming mill and with a cross-sectional area of more than 36 | 
square inches. The cross section is usually square or rectangular. A billet may be| 
defined as a bloom with a cross-sectional area of less than 36 square inches and wi} 
the least dimension, at least 14 inches. . 
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The second largest employer in the city is the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company's plant, built originally by Mr. Clergue in 1894. The plant, with 
more than 600 employees has an annual production capacity of 96,000 tons of news- 
print, and 30,900 tons of unbleached sulphite pulp (used for neweprint ). The conpany 
has recently modernized its plant and added a new groundwood mill. 


Other plants in the City include the Roddis Lumber and Veneer Company 
of Canada with a new veneer mill, a small foundry and machine shop, and a brewery. 


The Region has a number of small sawmills in various centres - Blind 
Fiver, Iron Bridge, Thessalon, Bruce Mines, and Sault Ste. Marie. 


AGRICULTURE 


Very little farming is carried on oe the Sault Region. Only 10% of the 
total population lives on farms, and less than 5% of the labour force is engaged in 
agriculture. 


The northern part of the Region is rocky upland covered with sandy 
drift of variable depth. There is little soil suitable for agriculture. Part of 
this area and of the District of Sudbury has been set aside as the Mississagi 
Provincial Forest, in which no farming is permitted. se = 


Almost all of the Region's 1,333 farms are in the low area borderg 
ike Superior and Lake Huron southeast on Batchewana Bay and into the Distri¢ 
Sudbury. This strip is bordered by bedrock hills from which the overburden has 
washed away, but between these and the lakeshore is some agricultural land. TH 
average length of growing season here is around 170 days. This is a relatively sho 
period compared to the growing season in southern Ontario. The average growing 
period in. Essex county, for instance is between 212 and 216 days. 


The only provincial highway in the District goes through this narrow 
strip of lowland, and the small towns of Desbarats, Bruce Mines, Thessalon and Blind 
River in the area provide markets for the dairy products, fruits and vegetables 
grown. To the north and east of Sault Ste. Marie dairying and mixed farming is 
carried on. ite 
There is some farming on conjunction with ‘other economic etivity. 
Seventeen percent of the farms in the district are operated on a part time basis. 
Altogether , the area produces less than 1% of the net value of farm goods in the 
Province. Food must be imported to supply even the small market existing. 


‘ TABLE-IIT - FARM VALUE OF SBLECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS - SAULT REGION .- 19 
=a ae eee eee: Sees £ of ontario 


ee see ¢ : e218 eee = ce ice & 


- ba Livestock © 3 . ; | 
_- Cattle * 2; 7009 0.6 =e 
-—- -: - Swine ; Potiy a, 29 me eee eee oh, O60 ie iC 
ee. a . ; Sheeps- and Lamibs~ Bee te ~ — 100.1 Zs - = Oe =. : 2 = a an ae 
. : TOTAL LIVESTOCK OW HARD © 3,160 Ae T 2006 e a eS 

Field Crops 
Wheat 45.0 Oni 
Oats 489.2 0.9 
: Mixed Grains du5.3 0.3 
§ Potatoes a ae 
* - Hay 1,145. : - 
TOTAL FIELD CROPS ; ATER TS) 0.6 
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SUMMARY 


; Business activity in Ontario during the current year has exceeded last 
year' s level in most sectors of the economy. Increases in retail sales resulting 
from higher wage levels and a greater volume of consumer credit, together with 
increased federal government expenditures have maintained the eievene trend. This 
trend has resulted in a record volume of industrial production, a high level of 
onstruction activity, and the maintenance of almost full employment in Ontario. 


Industrial employment increased 3.7% and payrolls 9.7% during the 

irst nine months of the current year compared to the same period in 1952. However, 
employment in two primary industries, forestry and gold mining declined. In gold 
mining , employment has decreased continuously since 1948, and the current strike 
will result in a record low in the industry. Gains in other ore mining have 
getislly offset the downward trend in gold. 


& 


@ 


Ws 


Repl oment in manufacturing reflects the eG trend in sales and 
construction with an increase of approximately 5% above the 1952 figure. The impact 
en particular industries has been varied. Firms manufacturing non-durable goods 
have recorded only small increments in employment. The food and beverage group and 
the pulp and paper mills are maintaining about the same number of employees as last 
year. In the textile industry outside competition has been responsible in part for 
lay-offs in several Ontario centres. 


3 

Fa Durable goods industries, however, have recorded higher employment 

ievels during the year. Most pranches of the iron and steel industry report increases 
in employment during the year. The exception is the farm implements industry in 
which employment decreased from approximately 17,400 in September, 1952 to 12,000 in 
Rectenter 1953. Record levels of employment were reached in the automotive industry 
early in the year, and in the electrical apparatus industry employment was 16.5% 

gher during the first nine months of this year compared to the same period in 1952. 


| 


The dollar value of retail sales increased almost six per cent during 
the first ten months of this year compared to the same period in 1952. Again, this 
inerement was chiefly the result of increased sales of durable items. Saies of 
ppliance stores and automotive dealers were 20% and 11% higher, respectively. 
lumber and building materials increased 9% in response to increased construction 
activity, particularly residential building. 


The total value of construction contracts awarded in the Province is 
substantially higher this year than in 1952, but the amount is not expected to reach 
he record 1951 level. The increase, 14.3% above 1952 for the eleven month period 
wary to November, has been largely the result of increased residential construc- 
yal (41.3%). Modest gains are recorded in other categories, except engineering. 
liing uhits completed in Ontario will reach a new high this year. At the end of 
tember 23,000 units had been completed during the year, and an additional 27,000 
ts were under eee ge eee ee at that time. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


INDICATOR UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (1949=100) Index 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS (1949=100) Index 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index 
Durable Goods Index 
Non-Durable Goods Index 
Pig Iron (85%) ‘000 Tons 
Steel Ingots (75%) ‘000 Tons 
Refined Nickel (100%) Million lb. 
Automobiles (98%) (*000) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) Index 
Newsprint (30%) *000 Tons 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA)- ‘000 Cars 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index - 
(1949=100 ) 

Wholesale Price Index Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index 
RETAIL TRADE $Million 
Grocery and Combination $Million 
Department Stores $Million 
Garage & Filling Stations $Million 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $Million 
Furniture $Million 
Appliance & Radio $Million 

New Motor Vehicles: 
Sola ('000) 
Financed €*000) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $Million 
Residential $Million 
Business $Million 
Industrial $Million 
Engineering $Million 
Housing: 
Starts No. 
Completions No. 
Non-Residential Building Mat- f 
erials(Canada) (1949=100) Index 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) (1949=100) Index 


DATE 


Oct. 


WOGGte 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
OG. 
aus 
OGG. 
OCitis 
OGE: 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


CURRENT 
FIGURE 


116.9 
159.2 


255.0 
267.9 
320.3 
234.4 
hh .O 
321.3 
2h .0 
35.0 
509.9 
510.8 


1,919 
204.4 


116.2 


Sept. 3,567 
Sept. 2,896 


OGG. 


Oct. 


123.9 


123.0 


YEAR TO SAME 
DATE MONTH PREVIOU 


a 


1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 
+ OF = + OF =F +°0r = 
% 

n.a. Ne. Nee 
ne& O.Ge nea. 

+ 8.5 ae ae oe 
+. 8.7° + ae 2 
412.5 0 4. Ere soe 
+ 5.5% qe hee ale 
+ 13.4) 49569 2) 8.9 
+ 13.0) 270 eee 
4+ 0.6 Oyler es 
+ 18.2 - = Ieee oh 
+ 25.6 +19.8 “+10.5 
+, 0.3003 ieee 9.3 
+ 9-3 eee 6.0) 
~ be 3 = De ene ae 
- 0.9 +.0.1 - 0.4 
- 2.5" Osea 0.0m 
- 8,2 = 9259 sr s-0.GF 
+ 529 singe 10.8 
+ eT. * +S pO ae 
+ 2.2502 peo ote ce 
+. 653+ “Gb Gee 87m 
+ 9.8) s+ ee ese 
+. 6:3° Soe 16.39 
+ 20.2 442.3% 425.98 
+ 33.1.4 Dey ees 
+ 17.0): 453,07 Sees 


+1473 «11.8 = 39:6 
+ 41.3 143035 2k 
+.15.2: + 2675) Seca 
+ 11.5 °.4:1936) = Sr 
- 16.5 - 69.3 - 78.6 
+ 33.4 4.6357 Sean 
+286: "+: S5nbeere 11.3] 
+) He eaemiee +))-0.19 
= (OO ade neta 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
. CURRENT 1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 

INDICATOR UNIT DATE’ FIGURE +tor- +or- +or -_ 


FINANCIAL 

_ Cheques Cashed ; $Million Oct. 4,926 pelea ora emt TO. 

Life Insurance Sales $Million Oct. 66sha. FEB bet, 4 L769 
Industrial Stock Index Nov. BOOS eas ean Oley O 


NOTE: All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 
“34 a 


a All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except: 
(1) The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price Index, and 
: the Residential and Non-Residential Building Materials Indexes on the base 
1949=100, and, 
(2) The Industrial Stock based on the last half of 1933=100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks , as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated 
proportion of the product. manufactured in Ontario. 


nm.c. = no Significant change. n.a. = not available. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 
as of Oct. as of Oct. or 
Region 23/52 B2/ DS: Decrease 
e 

1. Metropolitan 11,938 14,084 18.0 

2. Burlington 6,164 8,199 £323 

3. Niagara 3,080 Sib OSk 32.6 

4. Lake Erie 337, 403 19.6 

5. Upper Thames 2,095 2,430 16.0 

6. Border : 5 ,832 10 4g 79.2 

To eSoe. Clair River 546 ThS 36.4 

8. Upper Grand River Bisse 3) 2,069 34.5 

9. Blue Water 2,126 2,206 3.8 

10. Kawartha 2,507 4 161 66.0 

m > l.. Quinte 1,333 2,165 62.4 
: 12. Upper St. Lawrence 1,150 2,716 136.2 
: ‘13. Ottawa Valley 3,001 h 039 34.6 
~ 14. Highlands TET3 1526 25.2 
‘ 15. Clay Belt 12159 1,855 60.1 
: 16. Nickel Range TOT 852 20.5 
¥ L7<. Sault 475 738 55.4 
= 18. Lakehead 2,076 1,742 - 16.1 
; ONTARIO 47 237 64 453 36.4 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLIS AS REPORTED BY LEADING - 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARTO (1) 


1939 - 100 
Region Weight Date Employment 
Metropolitan 35.2 Octane 3/7 Set eel Sa 
(Halton, Peel Sept. 1/53 122.0 
York ) @et.. 1/53 123.0 
Burlington 13.4 Octo a/se,  oGs7. 
(Brant, Went., Sept. 1/53 104.5 
Burlington) Oct, 1/53 * 104-9 
Niagara 7-3 Oct. 1/62 125.3 
CER Welland ) Sept. 1/53 121.2 
Oct, 5S eI Og 
Lake Erie O.5- Oct. 1/525 40026 
(Haldimand, Sept. 1/53 */ 110.9 
Norfolk) Oot. 2/53 0= aaa 
Upper Thames 4.6 Oct. 1/52> 10805 
(Elgin, Midd., Sept. 1/53 115.2 
Oxford) Oct. VE/ 530 o1o75 
Border 8.0-Octi 3/52. aie o 
(Essex, Kent) Sept. 1/53 109.2 
Oxford ) Octs 1/53. 11010 
St. Clair R. 1. 6n0et. ot] SOs eigen 
(Lambton) Sept. 1/53 126;7 
Oct. 1/53°° 127.4 
Upper Grand R. ToL Ohne 1 Son te cOOte 
(Perth, Water., Sept. 1/53 103.3 
Wellington) Oct. 1/53 104.1 
Blue Water 2:3. 0cts | 1/52" c10h to 
(Bruce ,Duff ,Grey, Sept. 1/53 105.9 
Huron, Simcoe) Ocha 1/532 
Kawartha 5.3 Oct. 1/52 © Jon. 3 
(Durham, Ont ,Peter, Sept. 1/53 126.5 
Vic., Northumb'l'a) Oct. 1/53 126.1 
Quinte | 25) OCb <0 et / 52m ONG 
(Front, Hast, Len, Sept. 1/53 116.6 
& Add, Pr. Edward) Cet / 530 Sager 
U. St. Lawr. 2.0 (0c. Thom agonal 
(Dun ,Glen,Gren, Sept 530 e002 
Leeds, Stormont ) Oct 4.91/53 66.7 


(i) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oct./53 
Ot. /52 


+ or - Payrolls 


153.6 
170.6 
+ (6.9 [37k 


G's pee. 
LaGah 
ea eee OLR eM aL 


165.6 
156.7 
=\ies3 eel Olea: 


157-9 
158.8 
+ 0.7 164.0 


143.6 
154.9 
#9 327 POR Say 


141.4 
tho.4 
mi Qatlo LL One 


162.4 
191.9 
+ 9.7) 1Gie9 


alge 
138.6 
+5329) Loe 


142.6 
140.8 
=) LG ee 


165.9 © 


164.7 
+) OSGE iGo 


159.4 
158t7 
= 2,0, 163.7 


128.6 
‘141.8 
42 [a8 AS 3 


+ or - Salarie 


Ee KS ave: 


+ 13.0 
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Oct. /53 — Av. Weekly 
Oct. /52 Oct./52 Wages and 

Region Weight Date. Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa V. 3.1 Oct. 1/52 10k4.4 133-7 51.37 
(Carl, Lan, Pres, Sept. 1/53 112.1 151.8 5 46 
Ren., Russell) Octet) 5oed OScG te > Oe TOON 4eIe 5 55.07 
Highlands O1Gz0cts- 1/52" 4122.3 155.4 51.54 
(Hal, Muskoka Sept. 1/53) 2123.3 162.5 53.53 
‘Nip., Parry Ss.) Octe 2/5 3)> 11625) a 554 15558 + 03 5. 33 
Clay Belt 0.9 Oct. 1/52° = 116.0 14.3.8 66.43 
(Cochrane Sept. 1/53 123.1 157.8 68.48 
Temiskaming ) Beas UAE ate vie ae eines alisisic) Ware ioe 69.9) 
16. Wickel Range | WS Octet) 52 esd 161.7 T1262 
- (Manitoulin, Sept. 1/53 133.3 178.1 74.88 
Sudbury ) Cette tape lsOcGu, en. Ot: Ula gs a Ore 75.20 
Sault PGrOcts - 1/5208 oy. 158.6 67.20 
(Algoma ) Septe k/ 5300 L325 179.9 66. 66.69 
Och. /53. A324) 6.0, 17425 ee 10-0 67.62 
Lakehead "2.1 Oct. 1/52 128.6 160.4 65.88 
(Kenora, Rainy Sept. 1/53 132.6 £7020 67-79 
Shee ese 67.17 


River, Thunder Bay) Och we l/5ay lcOns, 6 kel oil Go. 


ONTARIO | TOO.0 Heb. 81/52. 113.80” * 60.07 
(All Areas ) Septs-1/53° dl6.2 156.7 61.53 
Oct. 71/5 W6ee ea Peo Sour 62.58 


«INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


6. Border 2O-Oets, 1/52 ae hoe) 164.4 61.91 
¥ (Salt, Natural Gas) Septic) Soames 185.8 60.79 
Dee 2155 men OS et oes DONO ee. 63.25 
Clay Belt 28 2 Oct. 1/52 -105..5 122.4 61.5) 
(Gold, Silver) Sept. 1/53 89.4 110.4 62.80 
Ocks A1/538% 66.1 es = 731 Omen OR ke = Bk 64.13 
. Wickel Range WO. Octs, 11/52) 151s. 188.8 | 13.52 
(Nickel, Copper, Sapte d/ 53... 153.0 201.3 76.57 
Gold, Silver) Cate eos Peds Py LOsl 2008S) ant s500e 77.03 
Sault Wel Oct. 1 b/525 105.7 143.0 75.82 
(fron Ore) Sept. 1/53 128.8 186.9 79.55 
Glance typ siole A ame erences ts ealmeeen sea 79 4h 
18. Lekehead Be iOct ae oe et OO.5 138.0 (ose) 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Sept. 1/53 LO7.5 161.8 80.23 
sz | | Occ) Sse ocee arn 727) 10.9, 7 16.0 80.22 
- James Bay 250 Octaa 1/52 75 elt 88.4 62.52 
-{Gold, Silver) Sept. 1/53 (025) 86.2 64.24 
ec Sore ond he COO ey cath ke D 65.31 
All Mining Industries Oct. 1/52 117.9 * 67.11 
Sepisel/53. 114.3 151.0 70.16 

Ocbe. 9/53. 10804  S 22.3. 139.1 Te Stele 


OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS IN ONTARIO'S. LABOUR FORCE 1901-51 


The labour force is broadly defined as that segment of the populatio 
fourteen years of age and over at work or willing to work but prevented from doing 
so because of unemployment, illness or other temporary impediment. Work in this ~ 
sense means types of work for which some form of economic remuneration is received 
The accompanying table shows the number of workers and the proportion of the total 
labour force in various occupational groups for census years in the period 1901-51 
in Ontario. 


The most striking change in the occupation groups has been the 
numerical and proportionate decrease of farmers and farm labourers. The trend has| 
been evident since the beginning of the period but in recent years it has proceede 
much more rapidly. The number Of male farmers and agricultural workers declined — 
from 265,000 in 1941 to 194,000 in 1951. | 

a | 

The reason for the decline in the main has been the result of increak 
mechanization 0M agriculture, although a shift in emphasis from cash crops to live 
stock production, which requires less labour, is also evident. The number of 
tractors on Ontario farms, for example, tripled during the 1941-51 intercensal 
period. A corollary of mechanization is the amalgamation of farms to utilize the 
equipment more effectively. In Ontario the number of occupied farms decreased fror 
178,000 to 150,000 in the period 1941-51 while the average acreage of farms 
increased from 125.6 to 139.2. during the interval. The steady increases in the 
number of farms over 200 acres is particularly indicative of a continuous trend 
toward farming as a business enterprise. 


The contention that the exodus of young people from rural areas has 
left the operation of the farms to older farmers is not supported by census | : 
statistics. In fact the decrease in the number of farm operators has been chiefly) 
the result of withdrawals in the older age groups. The number of operators sixty 
years and over declined from 45,000 to 33,000 in the period 1941-51. The number 
under sixty, on the other hand, increased slightly. However 1941 was a war year 
which accounts for a somewhat lower proportion of young farm operators in that yeall 

| 

Manufacturing and the related occupation groups including constructit 
transportation and communication, trade, finance, and clerical have all increased 
proportionately as well as numerically during the last intercensal period in respore 
to the demands for increased industrial production: Decreased activity in the gol¢ 
mining industry has resulted in a slight decline in the total number of miners sinc 
1941. The steady increase in the proportion of clerical workers in the labour force 
is particularly significant. 


The accompanying table does not show the changes which have occured i 
the six composition of the labour force. The proportion of women in the total labez 
force has increased continuously during the last half century in response to the 
demands of an industrial society. The proportion of women in the labour force in 
1901 was only 14.4% but by 1951 it reached 23.6%. 


Clerical and service occupations account for almost two-thirds of 
women in the force at present. In 1931 there were about an equal number of men ané 
women in clerical occupations but by 1951 the number of women reached 143,100 or 
60% of the total. Professional occupations, however, do not appear to conform to 1f 
general trend. The proportion of women in professional occupations has declined — 
continuously from 52.3% in 1911 to 42.1% in 1951. The proportion of women in manu. 
facturing and mechanical has varied in intercensal periods, consequently it is 
difficult to determine a trend from census data. The proportion of women in manu- 
facturing or mechanical occupations in 1951 is approximately the same as in 1941, 


i.e. 194. 


LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION GROUPS IN ONTARIO 


NM Ww YY 


HOV Oa ON NG 


° ° 
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Occupation 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
All Occupations "000 754.2 991.0 eT Sl) 1,345.6 T6455. 
% 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agricultural 1000 =«-_- 3306.4 +=: 307.0 29h .1 304.8 270.3 
y % 40.6 B10 26.3 22n7 18.6 
‘Fishing & 7000 2.0¢ 3e7 20e 6.3 6.3 
‘Trapping % 0.3¢ 0.4 0.2¢ 0.5 0.4 
Beccing "000 6.2 10.58 7.9 9.0 14.5 

% 0.8 1.14 Os7. 0.7 1.0 

Mining & "000 3.9 16.7» card 14.8 2h .2 

Quarrying % 0.5 eyb 0.8 aed Ley 

Manufacturing &  '000 179.0 174.8 190.2 22h 4 321.7 

Mechanical % 23.7 sane) 17.0 LOST 22.1 

Construction #000 53.8 64.2 TOar6 Tek 

% 5 ol eT Beit 25) 

Transportation & '000 83.1 58.4 TT 4 109.9 113.6 

Communication 11.0 5.9 6.9 8.2 Fa0 

Trade & *000 84.7 113.0 1B 140.9 

Finance % 8.5 10nd: 10.0 Ory 
vice "000 95.0 118.9 145.3 211.8 250.52 
% HENS NeINO 13.0 15.7 ¥7 2 

Professional '000 . 36.3 59.3 Tea 88.1 

% oom 5.3 Dail 6.1 

Personal "000 6iet TisyAle. 69.3 119.6 146.5 

% 8.1 Tao 6.2 8.9 10.1 

Clerical "000 27.3 45.0 9h. BS 108.7 239.7 

* % 26 45 8.5° Sit 9.6 

Labourers@ 7000 50.9 yee 117.0 143.7 91.6 

% 6.7 D8 L035 LOS 6.3 

Not Stated "000 P22 0.8 eat 

. vi 0.2 Ont 0.3 

a Includes pulp mill employees. 

b Includes mine and smelter workers except clerical staff. 

¢ Not exactly comparable to other years. 

_d Includes labourers in industries other than primary. 
@ Not available. 
_f Includes Armed Forces. 


Source of original data: Census of Canada 1951. 
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THE LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Lakehead Region is composed of the Districts of Rainy River, Thunde 
Bay and part of Kenora. The James Bay Region is simply another name for the vast 
but sparsely populated Patricia portion of Kenora District. 


The area comprising these two regions is bounded on the north by Huds on 
Bay, on the east by James Bay, Cochrane District and the District of Algoma, on the | 


by the eastern boundary of the Province of Manitoba. 


Since the creation of Manitoba in 1870, the eastern boundary of that 
province has never been defined, although numerous boundary commissions have come 
and gone and, in 1884, the problem was carried to the Privy Council. For the past 
eighty-three years the two provinces of Ontario and Manitoba have agreed that the 
one should stop where the other began, meanwhile waiting more or less amicably, for 
the Dominion government to pass the enabling legislation required. Finally, on iia 
November 12th of this year, the Speech from the Throne disclosed that the necessary | 
Act will be passed during the present session. 

* 

Although vast areas in these regions are uninhabited, particularly in 
the Patricia portion, others were settled as long ago as the early years of the 
French regime. Fort William, for instance, has grown up on the site of a trading 
post built by Dulhut in 1778 which was rebuilt and named Fort Kamanistiquia in 1717. 


i 
| 


Fort Kamanistiquia was abandoned during the Seven Years' War and was not 
re-occupied until 1796. In that year, the Northwest Company, learning that its post) 
of Grand Portage was in American territory, moved its headquarters to the old French 
fort at the mouth of the Kamanistiquia River., In 1801 the old fort was again rebuil 
and, a few years later, re-named Fort William in honour of the company's principal 
director, William McGillivray. 


Until its amalgamation with the Hudson Bay Company in 1821, the annual 
meetings of the Northwest Company were held at Fort William, where over three | 
thousand men would be congregated at the height of the season. However, because the) 
re-organized company adhered to the old Hudson Bay Company policy of shipping by the 
northern route out of Hudson Bay, Fort William declined in importance after 1821. 
In 1885 its decline was arrested by the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Since then, however, the city has become the entrepot for the western grain trade. 


The strategic position of the Twin Cities at the head of the Great Lakes. 
St. Lawrence Waterway has been a vital factor in their development as the nexus of 
water and rail transportation. These cities provide facilties for storing and tran-_ 
shipping grain, particularly wheat. Their combined port has become one of the larges 
in Canada, and their grain:elevators among the largest in the world. In turn, the — 
presence of this grain trade has resulted in the growth of a flour-milling industry. © 


The forest resources of the Region, exceeding those of any other area in) 
the Province, provided the raw material for the pulp and paper industry. Water 
resources have been harnessed to provide adequate hydro electricity as a source of 
power for the industry. Power consumption in the Region increased 127% during the ee 
period 1939-51, a rate exceeding the provincial average. The recently constructed 
Aguasabon and Pine Portage generating stations mean a continuing emphasis on electri¢ 
power as the main source of energy. 


The pulp and paper mills and the sawmills provide employment for about 
41% of Ontario's foresters and loggers. Although mines in the Region, particularly | 


aE 


e new iron ore mine at Steep Rock make an important contribution to the total 
neral production in the Province, the industry remains a relatively small 
ployer of labour. 


In short the Lakehead Region has probably the most diversified economy 
ong the northern Regions. Approximately 22% of the labour force is employed in 
primary industries, 20% in manufacturing, 18% in transportation, communication and 
storage, and the balance in trade, finance and other services. Despite this 
liversity, however, there remains a problem in employment which results from the 
easonal nature of woods operations and the grain trade, a factor for which there is 
simple solution. 


PULATTON 


; Most of the population of the Lakehead Region is in Thunder Bay district, 
oncentrated about the Twin Cities. The population of Greater Fort William - 

rt Arthur alone totalled 71,191 at the 1951 Census, 45% of the population for the 
ghole Region. 


if The population of the Lakehead Region has increased by ninefold from 
891 to 1951. The peak of growth occurred between 1901 and 1911, when the population 
creased by 132%. Growth has been steady since 1911, with an increase of 22.7% 
tween the 1951 and 1941 Census, compared to 21.4% for the Province. Population 
crease in the Region as a whole has roughly paralleled the growth of the lakehead 
ties. The combined population of Port Arthur and Fort William increased by 305% 
rom 1901 to 1911. Until 1921, the rate of increase was slightly larger than that 

j the Region as a whole, and from 1921 to the present, slightly smaller. 


: : Growth of the James Bay Region has been less steady. Between 1911 and 
fon, the population decreased by 39%. The 1931 and 1941 Census showed increases of 
60% and 142% respectively but from 1941 to 1951 there was a decline of slightly less 
than 1%. Apart from the mining camps, there are no population nuclei in the James 
Bay Region. Red Lake, with a population of 1,100, is the largest centre. 


TABLE ITA - POPULATION IN THE LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


= 1951 - 
Density: Birth Rate 
Increase Pop. per Per 1,000 

County Rural Urban - Total 1941 = 51 Sq. Mi. Population 

Kenora (excl. 2 z 29,629 oh.7 E 27.3 
Patricia portion) 
James Bay - - 9,583 = CAs - 37 4 
‘Kenora 16 , 393 22,819 39,212 17-5 0.26 29.8 
Rainy River 9, 386 LPR THEG® lish eD 138 1527 3,04 30 4 
Thunder Bay 74,153 31,214 105.367 2357 2,01 26.5 
: 4 
‘TOTAL 99932 66,779 266,711 at pone AES 
He 
- Source: D.B.S. 
Vital Statistics Branch, Ontario. 
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TABLE IB - POPULATION OF CENTRES OVER 2,000 - LAKEHEAD REGION 
nda oe Ba a a eet NE SESE AEBS ade eS I EE GON 


at aS p Bee 
Intercensal 
Population Increase 
% 
Kenora 
Dryden 25627 60.1 
Kinora 8,695 1238 
Sionn Lookout 2,364 34.6 
Rainy River 
Atikokan I.D.- 202k (Created 1945) 
Fort Frances 8,038 36.3 
Thunder Bay 
Neebing 3,509 39.6 
Shermiah 3,044 20.7 
Fort William 34,947 14.3 
Port Arthur - - 21,161 27.6 
Geraldton 3,227. 8.3 


DOUNCEs Dan Ome lOGtawal 


TABLE IC - POPULATION BY ORIGIN - LAKEHFAp AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


Ss Sek 
Kenora Proportion of 
(including Total 
Origin Patricia Portion) Rainy River Thunder Bay Region S 

British Isles 16,044 10,950 © 48,120 75,114 45.1 
Ukrainian 2,638 1,971 11,004 15,613 9.3 
French 3, O46 2,382 8,759 14,187 8.5 

Native Indian and Eskimo (a6 1,183 2,827 11,726 Ti 
Finnish 614 451 9,922 10,987 6.6 
Scandanavian 3,264 2,29k eye” 10,735 6.4 
Other 5,890 2,901 19,558 28, 349 17.0 
Total 39,212 Coplioe 105, 367 166, 712 100.0 


Source: "D.B.S.: ‘Ottawa. 


ee 
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Forty-five per cent. of the combined populations of the Lakehead and 
ames Bay Regions is of British Isles origin, and a slightly larger proportion is 

f other European nationalities, particularly Ukrainian and French. Nearly one- 
third of the native Indians and Fskimos in the Province are in the Lakehead and 
James Bay Regions mostly in Kenora district. This group accounts for 7% of the 
population in the Region. During the last decade, the British portion has increased 
2% and the proportions of other major groups have changed by less than 1%. 


The Lakehead and the James Bay Regions are the largest in Ontario. If 
the 77,897 square miles of the Lakehead are added to James Bay's 135,071 square 
ilies, the total area, 212,967 square miles, covers 58.6% of the Province's land 
area. Most of this land is forested, but its value cannot be accurately assessed 
until the Forest Resources Inventory Reports of the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forest for Fort Frances, Kenora, and Sioux Lookout are published. These correspond 
‘roughly to the political districts of Rainy River, Kenora, and the northern part of 
‘Thunder Bay. The Forestry Reports cover very little of James Bay Region, perhaps 
because of its inaccessibility. The published Reports deal with the Port Arthur 
forestry district (16,893 square miles), Geraldton (12,320 square miles), and White 
River (6,800 square miles). About one-half of the White River forestry district is 


i Thunder Bay, the rest being in Algoma. Altogether, these three Reports deal with 
_ 40% of the Lakehead. 


4 


The 1951) census lists 9,356 (nearly all in Thunder Bay ) forestry work- 
ers, or 40% of Ontario's 23,030. This was 14.8% of the Lakehead's labour force, a 
" considerable fraction compared with manufacturing which employs 20.2%. However, the 
‘employment in forestry or logging is extremely variable. In January 1953, the 
employment index for Ontaro (no forestry index for the Region is available) was 
195.2, but only 148.8 for July, a drop of 25%, whereas manufacturing employment in 
the Lakehead rarely fluctuates more than 11% ina year. Asa result, only 63% of 
the Region's labour force worked 50 weeks or more in 1951, the lowest percentage of 
any Region except Highlands and Lake Erie. For Ontario as a whole, the figure was 
a .1%. It should also be remembered that logging operations provide raw materials 
for most of the Region's manufacturing. 


Most of land is Crown property (i.e. owned by the Provincial Government ). 
c © River forestry district 89% and in the Port Arthur forestry district 92% 
(including land grants to the old Grand vrunk vacizic Kallway) of the total area is 
Crown land. The Geraldton forestry district is 99% Crown land. 


dn the White 


There is no overcutting of any species in the forestry districts for 
which there are published reports. Spruce in the Port Arthur forestry district 
‘receives the most attention -- 49.6 million cubic feet are cut each year out of a 
total allowance of 52.3 million cubic feet. For all conifers in this district the 
rate of cutting is 75% of the annual allowance. This is for Crown lands only as 
figures are not yet available from owners of patented (i.e. privately owned) lands. 
The total cut for all species is 80.5 million cubic feet compared to the allowable 
cut of 209.5 million cubic feet. Hardwoods (white birch, poplar) are virtually 
untouched -- only he, of the 99.2 million cubic foot allowance is being used. This is 
true also in the Geraldton forestry district in which approximately one-half of the 
conifer allowance is utilized (41.5 million cubic feet out of 87.9 million cubic 
feet), but only 6% of the hardwood allowance (4.3 million cubic feet out of ee 


The White River district continues this pattern. Although hardwoods 
make up about half of the forests, they are not used. in any quantity for pulp 
because better and cheaper paper can be made from the conifers; consequently these 


relatively undesirable trees gradually become more common and hence even more 
undesirable. 


e 
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MINING 


The value of mineral products from the Lakehead and James Bay Regions 
was $30,939,680 in 1951, 7 per cent. of Ontario's total or 8.1 per cent. of all 
metal mining. This considerable total is dwarfed however, by mining operations in’ 
the Nickel Range 56.8 per cent. of all mining) or the Clay Belt areas (17.9 per 
cent. ). 


; 


The most interesting mining development in the Region is that of Steey 
Rock Iron Mines in Rainy River district about 140 miles west of Fort William. 
This is the largest producer of iron ore in Canada, its 1952 production of 1,427 27 
tons being 52.5 per cent. of Ontario's iron mining and 27.4 per cent of Canada's. 


ONTARIO IRON ORE 


1951 1952 
Steep Rock Mines 1,484,996 Tons 1,427,276 Tons 
Algoma Ore Properties 1,356,582 Tons 1,286,612 Tons 
Marmoraton Mining = 3,602 Tons 
TOTAL 2,841,578 Tons 2,717,490 Tons 


The mining of iron ore in the Region began in 1907 at Atikokan, a few 
miles from the present mine. The ore was magnetite but, unfortunately, contained 
large quantities of sulphur which is expensive to remove. A blast furnace was buil 
at Port Arthur to use the ore. It smelted the 96,000 tons of ore mined in the . 
pericd. 1907-1911, after which the whole operation was abandoned. 


Hematite ore (which is 60 per cent. iron ) containing very little 
sulphur was discovered at the bottom of Steep Rock Lake about 15 years ago. The | 
company spent several years (and about $11 million, partly privately raised, partly, 
American government funds) damming the lake, removing water and clay, before it — 
could make its first shipment late in 1944. This was from the famous Errington ope) 
pit which is now being converted to an underground mine. A similar drainage and ~ | 
dredging programme was used to open the new Hogarth open pit mine. This mine, 
officially opened September 2, 1953, is expected to produce a greater tonnage than | 
the Errington open pit by 1955 while the Errington underground mine will dig 500,00 
~ 750,000 tons of ore a year. ‘The Company has recently leased part of its property 
to the Caland Ore Company (a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company of Chicago) which 
will spend more than $25 million over the next five years to develop an underground 
mine. Total production in this areamay exceed the present Canadian production by | 
1960, if the demand continues to rise and financing permits. : “4 

Gold in 1951 was valued at $17,914,800 or 58 per cent of the Region's 
mineral production. The Red Lake and Pickel Lake areas of James Bay Region provide 
about two-thirds of the gold while Thunder Bay District accounted for the rest. b 
Although gold was discovered at Red Lake in 1897, and at Little Long Lae in 1908, | 
no 'rush' developed to those areas until the 1930's, perhaps because of their isola! 
tion. The production of gold (486,692 ounces in 1951, 441,816 ounces in 1952) was 
17.6 per cent. of the Provincial total. The James Bay Region has had a total of 
17 producing gold mines of which only seven (Campbell Red Lake, Cochenour-Willans, 
Madsen Red Lake, Mackenzie Red Lake, New Dickenson, Pickle Crow, Starrett Olsen) 
were operating in October, 1953. There have been 226 other mines (mostly gold) in 
the district, some of which sunk shafts, others made drilling tests, while no 
information is available from a few. Nearly all had their head offices in Toronto.) 
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Gold mining in the Thunder Bay areas of Little 
nd Sturgeon River follows a similar pattern. 


nes are now in operation. These are: 
ong Lac with ebout 190, MacLeod-Cochshut 
sighty other mines which did not reach th 


Long Lac, Beardmore, 
Only four of the ten producing gold 
leitch with about 120 employees, Little 

t 270, and Theresa Mines. There have been 
e production stage. 


There were 3, 
About one-third of these 


262 miners in the Regions in 1951, but only 2,899 in 1952. 
_ the remainder in gold. 


were in the iron mines (692 employees in 1952), most of 
The Lakehead mine employment index for October, 1953 (1949 
= 100) was 108.2. The expansion of iron mining has done little to check this trend, 
as great tonnages of ore are moved with very little labour. Mining wages and 
salaries averaged $80.22 per week in the same month -- the highest of any of the 
ning Regions. James Bay Region on the other hand, has a lower index (73.3), and 
ges and.salaries were lower ($65.31) - slightly below the provincial average. It 
st be remembered also that gold mining is almost the only industry in the James 
y Region. 


1) One of the earliest minera 
Port Arthur about 1847. 
grade silver deposits. 
Lake Superior near Thund 
extreme lownesss and sma 


1 discoveries in Ontario was of silver near 
Various discoveries in the 1850's and 1860's turned up high 
One of the best deposits was on Silver Islet, an island on 
er Cape, which was worked between 1869 and 1884. The 


ll size (about 90 feet by 90 feet) of this island made the 
mine subject to flooding 


especially during the fierce winter storms. At present, the 
only silver mined comes as a by-product from the gold mines. 
4 


Other minerals found are sand and gravel, granite and peat moss used for 


and fertilizer. These are 
Discoveries have been made of 
Werner Lake on the Manitoba border. 


ie 
horticultural purposes, bedding litter for animals , 
Quarried largely in Thunder Bay or Rainy River. 


nickel-copper ore at Emo near Fort Frances and at 
‘ 


TABLE II - MINERAL PRODUCTION IN THE LAKEHEAD 


AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 
on ee SS 


= 1951 = 
nt IR le a Lakehead) Regi on~- =~ on eek James Bay 
A Kenora* Rainy River Thunder Bay Total Region 
Euployers 3 FeO 13 18 15 
4 572 1,023 1,599 1,663 
Products $'000 $'000 $'000 $*000 $000 
Metallic - 
5,050.5 5,050.5 12,864 .0 
BL sia 46.3 
11,970.2 1970.2 
52.8 52.8 - 
a. 3 706.4 708.6 
Sand and gravel 12.8 102.7 124.5 
Brick and tile ibe ees 17°73 
-TOPAL, AO CGA 12 023.0 5,985.6  18,022.6 12,910.3 


* Excluding Patricia. 


figures have been rounded and do not necessarily add to the totals shown. 
Ri 


ec B. S. R., Ontario. 
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MANUFACTURING 


The Lakehead and Thunder Bay District in particular is the most impo 
ant pulp and paper producing Region in Ontario. It has three of the Province's nin 
pulp mills, eight of the nineteen pulp and paper mills, and about two-fifths of the 
employees. 


Of the 10,280 employed in manufacturing (1950 figures) approximately 
7,000 work in the office or mills of the eleven plants. Provincial production of 
newsprint in 1951 was 1,285,925 tons and of wood-pulp made for sale was 866,348 ton 
The estimated annual capacity of Lakehead paper mills in 1952 (comparisons of this | 
sort between two years are not strictly accurate, but capacity did not change much © 
in that period) was about 540,000 tons, or 40% of all Ontario's production. Simila. 
ly, these plants produced about 50 per cent of the wood-pulp for all purposes. 


The three pulp mills are all in Thunder Bay District, on or near Lake 
Superior. These plants are: The Brompton Pulp and Paper Company (St. Lawrence 
Corporation) mill at Nipigon with about 630 employees, which manufactures about 
18,000 tons of groundwood pulp* per year; The Marathon Paper Mills of Canada Limit! 
at Marathon, with about 760 employees, producing 300 tons of bleached sulphate a daj 
and the Long Lac Pulp and Paper Company at Terrace Bay, with about 600 employees an 
a capacity of 330 tons of bleached.sulphate a day. 


i 


| 
The St. Lawrence Corporation mill at Red Rock with about 485 employees | 
has an annual capacity of 80,000 tons of kraft board, 9,000 tons of groundwood and 


| 
1 
9,000 tons of unbleached sulphate pulp. Current expansion at an estimated cost of 
$22 million will raise kraft board capacity to 150,000 tons, and provide 60,000 tons 
of newsprint. ‘ | 
; The Dryden Paper Company at Dryden, Kenora district, also manufactures | 
kraft pulp (15,000 tons), kraft wrapping paper (30,000 tons), and sheathing paper 
(15,000 tons). It employs about 450. The Company is expanding its capacity to abot 
80,000 tons of pulp and paper, compared with the present 60,000 tons. i 


| 

The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company has two large mills at For 
Frances (Rainy River), and Kenora (district of Kenora). The Fort Frances plant, wit 
some 820 employees, has a capacity of 335 tons of newsprint daily, while the Kenora 
plant, which hires about 750, turns out 300 tons of groundwood pulp, 90 tons of 
sulphite pulp, and 365 tons of newsprint each working day. 


The Region's four remaining paper mills are all in the twin cities. 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company operates two plants in Port Arthur. Its newsprint 
plant, employing about 650, has a yearly capacity of 110,600 tons. The book paper | 
mill operated by Abitibi's subsidiary, Provincial Paper Company, has in the neighbor 
hood of 600 employees. Its daily capacity is about 150 tons of book and writing 
paper. 


* Groundwood, or mechanical pulp, is simply wood turned into pulp by a grinding 

process. Sulphite pulp is made from resinous wood such as spruce which is cooked 
under pressure with a solution of calcium bisulphite. It is used for writing and a 
good grade printing papers. Newsprint is largely groundwood pulp with some sulphite 
added to increase its strength. Kraft is a strong wrapping paper--quite often brown 
--which appears in a variety of forms such as that used to wrap groceries, cement o 
sugar bags. Kraft pulp is a chemical pulp made by cooking wood chips with a soluti 
of sodium sulphate and caustic soda. While actual production is not equal to capaci, 


Canadian paper mills operated at 98.9% of capacity in 1952. The number of working © 
days in a year varies from 307 to Sloe 
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The Abitibi Company has a smaller newsprint mill at Fort Williem. Its 
OO employees help in producing 63,000 tons of newsprint annually. 


ca The Great Lakes Paper Company has the largest Regional annual newsprint 
capacity, 155,000 tons, and a large capacity of unbleached sulphite pulp, 60,000 
sons. It is also the largest employer, with some 975 in the mill. 


General manufacturing statistics are given in the table below. The 

oss value of production ranks tenth among all the Regions and second among DRorth- 
vn Ontario's. (Sudbury's production is slightly greater). The Region's manufactur- 
ing employees make up 1.8% of the Provincial total, and receive 2% of the wages and 
laries. They produce 2.6% of the value of all manufactured goods. Average weekly 
anufacturing wages and salaries of $67.17 for October, 1953, are slightly above the 
ovincial average of $62.58, and are exceeded by four other Regions. The twin 


cities have 53% of the Region's manufacturing employees, and 44% of its value of 
‘production. : 


TABLE ITI - MANUFACTURING STATISTICS - 1950 


Establishments Employees Gross Value of 


Production 

Kenora 87 1,900 39 , 335,846 

Rainy River 55 962 16,420,543 

Thunder Bay aly 7,418 121,432,630 

TOTAL 386 10,280 177,189,019 

i Fort William 50 3,046 hs 208,699 
ki: Port Arthur 54 2,448 32,691,155 
4 TOTAL 104 5,493 TT ,899 ,854 


sources!’ Ds Be S., Ottawa: 


p 


\ 


1 The Canadian Car and Foundry Company's plant was opened before 1914, as 
the title suggests, to build railway cars, but it closed down during the early 1920's 
When the railway boom ended. During the war, the plant built Hurricane fighters and 
Curtiss dive bombers. The hectic. expansion of production required a labourforce of 
3,000 to 6,000. When the war ended, the Company began to make buses. It was the 
‘first in the country to build them, and employs about 700 at the present time. 


aq 
a 
i 


4 
‘ 


e. There are several smaller, but important, manufacturers in the city, 
including the Great Lakes Lumber and Shipping Company (pine and spruce lumber ), 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited (car wheels, iron castings, pipe, boilers), Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Limited, and the Day Company of Canada (air and dust control equipment). 
There are also several machine shops and a plant producing vegetable oils. 


\ 3 Port Arthur, like its twin, has industries other than pulp and paper. 
The largest employer (about 800) is the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, a subsidi- 
ary of Canada Steamship Lines, which builds boilers, pulp and paper machinery, etc. 


in addition to its ship repair business. There is also a firm which manufactures 
wood preservatives and several sawmills. 


i The only other large plant in the Region is the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Company flour mill at Keewatin, with about 300 employees. There are also a 


large number of sawmills in the Region, most of which are small and many are part 
time operations. 


‘= 


: 


Ma 
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AGRICULTURE 


Only 3.4% cf Ontario's agricultural land is situated in the enormous 
area of the Lakehead and James Bay Regions, which comprises 59% of the Province. 
the 1951 Census, one-half of one per cent of the total area was cccupied farm land: 
Of this, 27% was improved land, compared to 61% average for the Province. There az 
3,785 farms in the three districts of Kenora, Rainy River and Thunder Bay, most of 
them in the Thunder Bay district. Five per cent of the total labor force is engage 
in agriculture. 


The whole of the Lakehead and James Bay Regions is underlain by the | 
Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield. The area slopes slightly to the north sq 
that the highest part and the water divide is near its southern margin, where the 
general elevation is about 1,500 feet. 


Most. of the Lakehead Region is sandy upland cut by lakes and rivers. 
There are a few pockets of reasonably good agricultural land. These are in the Low 
land around the lakehead cities and around Upsala to the northwest, in the clay 
plain between Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake, and in deposits of deep silt and | 
clay extending north of Dryden. Mixed HENS is carried on in these limited “a 

- 3A 

The main agricultural activity in the Thunder Bay district is the pro- 
duction of whole milk for the lakehead fluid milk market. Some cream, sour and swe 
is produced in the outer circle of the district, too far away for the transport of 
whole milk. The two lakehead cities and mining and pulp and paper towns near the 
limited agricultural area of the Thunder Bay district consume all the locally pro- 
duced milk, eggs, dressed poultry, vegetables and small fruits. In addition, food | 
must be imported from Western and Eastern Canada. 


TABLE IVA = FARM LAND 
IN THE LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


Om 
Proportion “Proportion 
Oceupied Farm Land Improved Improved of 
County Farm Land of Total Area Farm Land Farm Land 

Kenora, including 

Patricia.Portion 117,420 OL 28,226  2h.o 

Rainy River 312 ,699 6.7 90,20, aks 28.9 

Thunder Bay 278 ,156 0.8 155595 Ole 

LAKEHEAD AND Paes 

JAMES BAY REGIONS 708,275 0.5 194,115 27 4 


Source of original figures: D.B.S., Ottawa 


In the Rainy River clay plain, the climate is similar to that on the 
prairies rather than in the rest of northern Ontario, and therefore conducive to © 
agriculture. Leguminous crops grow exceptionally well. As a result, alfalfa both 
for hay and seed is an important crop, replacing corn for livestock eosce Canning 
peas have also been a remunerative cash crop. A canning factory at Fmo took the 
peas grown in the district until it was brought out. Pea growing is now on 4 


limited scale. Grass seeds of high quality, including alfalfa, alsike, red clover 
and timothy are marketed from the area. 
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In the vicinity of Kenora, market gardening and small fruit farming is 
ied on. The agricultural centre is Dryden. Some livestock and surplus grain and 
ax is marketed in Winnipeg. 


The James Bay Reginn falls into three roughly equal areas - uplands to 
e south west with drift deeper than further north, central plains of loamy clay, 
nd and boulders with intervening bogs, and, following the coastline of Hudson Bay 
d James Bay, a low, flat, thinly covered area. The terrain and the climate in 

€ Region make agriculture unfeasible, and all food for the community of Red Lake 
the Hudson Bay Company posts on James Bay is flown in from the south. 


TABLE IVB - VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
= LAKEHEAD AND JAMES BAY REGIONS 


Le c= 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Kenora 
(including Lakehead & Regions as 
Patricia James Bay a %, 
Portion) Rainy River Thunder Bay Regions of Province 
461.8 1,605.8 SOATKG SOL ae Cems ye Oy 0 0.8 
550 [2 2156 197.8 10 
492.3 1,469.5 2435.5 4 397.3 133 
19.9 yh 29.1 93.4 0.2 
87.8 179.9 216.5 48h .2 0.9 
ATS 80.3 37.3 134.9 L.5 
937 222.7 0.3 232.7 8.5 
S41 123.3 505.5 WI2.9 Bas 
5.8 hey 47.8 58.0 oy, 
245.6 788.1 1,560.5 2,594.2 2.8 
Total poultry on hand 300 t 62.7. 139.9 23353 Pelt 
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ONTARIO CENTRES WITH POPULATIONS OF 5,000 


AND OVER BY ECONOMIC REGIONS (1951 CENSUS ) 


(Figures in brackets indicate rate of increase or decrease (%) over 1941) 


Metropolitan 


Gr. Toronto 
Toronto Proper 
Brampton 
Oakville 
Newmarket 
TOTAL 
Burlington 
Hamilton 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Burlington 
Paris 
TOTAL 
Niagara 
St. Catharines 
Niagara Falls 
Welland 
Port Colvorne 
Fort Erie 
Thorold 
TOTAL 
Lake Erie 
Simcoe 
TOTAL 


Upper Thames River 


London 
St. Thomas 
Woodstock 
Ingersoll 
Tillsonburg 
TOTAL 
Border 
Windsor 
Chatham 
Riverside 
Wallaceodurg 
Leamington 
TOTAL 
St. Clair River 
Sarnia 
TOTAL 
Upper Grand River 
Kitchener 
Guelph 
Galt 
Stratford 
Waterloo 
Preston 
TOTAL 
Blue water 
Owen Sound 
Barrie 
Orillia 
Collingwood 


675,754 ( 


5,356 (3 


1,270,281 (26) 


208, 321 (22) 
365727 (15) 
6,846 (30) 
6,017 (58) 
5,29 (13) 
344,957 (29) 


37,984 (25) 
22,874 (11) 
15,382 (23) 
8,275 (18) 


T9123): 


6,397 (21) 
212,599 (34) 


7,269 (2) 
66,846 (16) 


95,343 (22) 
16173 ao) 
15,544 (25) 
6,524 (13) 

5 800'(33) 
276,475 (23) 


120,049 (14) 
21,218 (22) 
9,214 (88) 
7,688 (54) 
6,950 (19) 
296,278 (23) 


34,697 (85) 
74,960 (32) 


4,867 (26) 
27,386 (18) 
19,207 (25) 
18,785 (10) 
11,991 (33) 
7,619 (14) 
245,637 (18) 


16,423. (17) 
12,514 (29) 
12,110 (24) 
Tyh23-(18) 


LOE 


Wek 


SiG 


14, 


5s 


MG ie, 


17. 


LG. 


19. 


Midland 
TOTAL 
Kawartha Lakes 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Lindsay 
Covourg 
Whitoy 
Port Hope 
Bownanville 
TOTAL 
Quinte 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Trenton 
TOTAL 


Upper St. Lawrence 


Cornwall 
Brockville 
TOTAL 
Ottawa Valley 
Ottawa 
Eastview 
Pembroke 
Smith's Falls 


Renfrew 
Hawkesoury 


Perth 
TOTAL 
Highlands 
North Bay 
Parry Sound 
TOTAL 
Clay Belt 
Timmins 
*Kirkland Lake 
TOTAL 
Nickel Range 
Sudbury 
TOTAL 
Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 
TOTAL 
Lakehead = 
Fort William 
Port Arthur 
Kenora 
Fort Frances 
TOTAL 


James Bay 
TOTAL 


PROVINCIAL TOTAL 
*Estimate 


7,206 ( 6) 
270,499 (11) 


41,545 (55) 
38,272 (51) 
9,603 (14) 
7,470 (25) 
T20m tes) 
6,548 (30) 
5,430 (32) 
238,601 (22) 


33,459 (11) 
19,519 (24) 
10,085 (21) 
178,500 (17) 


16,899 (20) 
12,301 ( 8) 
137,854 (8) 


202,045 (18) 
13,799 (73) 
12,704 (14) 

8,441 (18) 
7,360 (34) 
TAGES 
5,034 (13) 
387,807 (16) 


17,944 (15). 
5 7203 ( -10) 
120; 2 hicl fee 


27,743 (-4) 
16000) A 
133,866 ( 2) 


42,410 cn 
120,804 (32 


32,452 (26) 
54,496 (24) 


34,947 (14) 
31,161 (28) 
8,695 (12) 
8,038 (36) 
157,128 (23) 


9,583 (-0) 


4,597,542 (21) 
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SUMMARY 


The current unemployment situation in oe pes TaD ner] 
Fesult of seasonal factors combined with marketing icul } 
meavy.iron and steel industries; consequently the ee of nolcoym 
more severe in centres where one or both cf these industries is a su 
mployer, such as Hamilton and Brantford. There are, however, 4 
hroughout the Province affected by a seasonal employment pattern 
Bxibuted to the increase in unemployed. In the woods ideal 
farlier completion of cutting operations with the resulting 
in the leather and shoe industries and some apparel ccompani 
asts, but increasing activity is expected in preparation fo 
amilton, Brantford and the Niagara peninsula several found 
ucts manufacturers report lay-offs and closings. Textile mi 
en, Renfrew, Trenton and Cornwall report lay-offs. 


severe weather conditions limited ccnstru 
i more inccuraging. The value of contracts awarded a 
warded in the final quarters of last year reached $25.6 
ever the previous year. As the weather moderates these 
tional employment. 


mevel. In Windscr Seek th a tieucant eee were rec caidies ea 
msual date, and in St. Catharines an auto parts plant has resumed pr 
ircraft and diesel locomative industries are-cperating at full cent 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO 
IN| THOUSANDS 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


INDICATOR 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (85%) 

Steel Ingots (75%) 
Refined Nickel (100%) 
Automobiles (98%) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) 
Newsprint (30%) 


UNIT 


Index 


Index 


Index 
Index 
Index 
Index 


‘OOO Tons 


‘OOO Tons 


Million lbs 


(1000) 
Index 
‘OOO Tons 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 


CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
(1949 ~- 100) 
Wholesale Price Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETAIL TRADE 
Grocery and Combination 
Department Stores 


Garage & Filling Stations 
Lumber and Bldg. Material 
Furniture 
Appliance & Radio 
New Motor Vehicles: 

Sold 

Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 

Housing: 
Starts 
Completions 


‘OOO Cars 


% 

$ 

$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ 
$ 


$ 

$ 

$ Million 
$ Million 

$ Million 
No. 
No. 


Non-Residential Building Mat- 
erials (Canada) (1949 = 100) Index 


Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) (1949 = 100) 


Index 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct. 
OCt. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oc&= 
Oct 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
OcGr 


Nov. 


Nov. 


CURRENT 


FIGURE 


116.3 
158.6 


254.6 
267.8 
322.3 
233.0 
254.6 
324.5 

25.4 

35.9 
524.9 
431.2 


1,915 
183.4 


15.0 


218.8 
253.0 


383.1 
65.9 
39.0 
48.5 
18.1 
13.4 

6.4 
1350 


4,078 


YEAR TO 


DATE 


1953/52 
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SAME CURRENT 
MONTH PREVIOUS 
1953/52 MONTH 
+ or - + or - 
+. Oelt a saemoenn 
+ 5.2 = 0.5 
+ 2362 oer 
+. 2.8. See 
pe yok Bec. 
+ 201 eee 
+ 1000 eee 
+. -GOGE a eee 
+ Lge eee 
= 13. 80a 
+' 17. ee 
=~ 6790 Sere 
+. D.Qay emma 
- 10,5 eee 
Hyer Oe 
- 22S 
- aa See 
+ es een 
+- 2G) eto 
Te + 23.7 
repeals flak 
+ L050 Westar 
+ TET ee 
- 3,291 Rao 
ge 1 6.3 
~ 17 eae 
f° te 5 See py ee hes 
+ hy a 4 ae 343) 
ey ON Ws ey we 
+ Dewees 
4172.3 +132.7 
= 5 3<0) pee pie 
+. “(odd Ons 
+ 9.6 2 eee 
- Otis eae 
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YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1953/52 1953/52 MONTH 
UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or - + or - 
- Cheques Cashed $ Million Nouv. °5,607 +13.4 UD Las Aman halts Ps) 
_ Life Insurance Sales $ Million Nov. BOeieb te Ok 4 5297) as POL 
if 


| Industrial Stock Index Dec. Sd eter he ee OS Pe se) 40 Ole 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except 

The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price Index, 
and the Residential and Non-Residential Building Materials Indexes on 
the base 1949 = 100, and, 

The Industrial Stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Ltd., and (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial 
stocks; as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


e The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer te the estimated 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


n.c. - no significant change. mn. a. - not available. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications imnercasS 


as of Dec. as of Dec. or 

Regions 4/52 10/53 Decrease 

Sa Se eee i) Se pis er oss paar ae 
1. Metropolitan 12,329 ufos 7622 
2. Burlington 6,988 11,982 Patria st 
3. Niagara 4 668 8 ,288 BEY oi 
4, Lake Erie yu 738 £6733 
5. Upper Thames 3,097 4 264 rae oud 
6. Border 6,072 S110 + 33.6 
i. St. Clair River 829 1,366 + 21625 
8. Upper Grand River 2,064 3,031 + 85-0 
9. Blue Water 3,280 4 é49 eee 
10. Kawartha 3,647 5,542 + 52.0 
‘11. Quinte 2,318 4,022 $355 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 1973 2,922 + Ue) 
13. Ottawa Valley 437k 6,222 Te eae 
14. Highlands 2,048 3,196 5600 
15. Clay Belt 2,092 3, 324 ESAS) 
16. Wickel Range 1,516 2,202 - 45.3 
1 Sault 611 2,235 +365.8 
18. Lakehead 4 290 4 611 oe iin) 
ONTARIO 62 ,633 99,227 eset 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


19%9 = 100 
Average 

Hov-/93 Hov.pp meekly Wages 

Nov./52 Nov./52 and 

Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
. Metropolitan 35.2 Nov. 1/52 116.6 157.9 60.85 
(Halton, Peel Get. 1/53) staan9 7h 63.66 
York ) F Nov.-1/53! 9203; 7) mt 65 Sere 63.56 
. Burlington 13.4 Nov. 1/52 106.0 139.4 62.84 
(Brant., Went., Oct. 1/53: 104.9 13921 63.02 
_ Burlington) Nov. (1/53) F028) = Gap aS ie See 63.76 
. Niagara 1s3 Nov.’ 2/52) 119.9 16iA7 66.70 
(Lincoln, Welland) Oct. -1/53_iieie2 161.5 65.94 
Nov.91/53) < 12624 #7!229)..25529¢!& =) o3ee 66.24 
. Lake Erie 0.5 Nov. 1/52 104.3 133.8 48718 
(Haldimand, Oct. 1/53, aaesk 164.0 54.83 
Norfolk ) Novi? 1/53 MONS7> 442 OL 13650 ee 48.82 
. Upper Thames 4.6 Nov. 1/52 111.0 147.9 55.06 
(Elgin, Midd., Oobs 1 (Soa near 153.7 56.28 
Oxford) Nov. 1/53. 1ik.1 + 2.8 155.90..+ (5. 
. Border 8.0 Nov. 1/52 106.1 132.3 63.21 
(Essex, Kent) Oct: 1/53; ati Uh6 6 67.08 
Nov’. -1/53 © 103.3 =°92:6 5 137 06 ene 67.79 
sot. Clair’ Rs 1.6 Nov. 1/52 172.5 159.2 69.36 
(Lambton) _ Oct na/S so) wet 171.5 75-71 

Nove 1/53 li2i7 a+ 6:2) aoe TT46 -* 
. Upper Grand R. Tse Nove 1/52. 10206 136.3 93-91 
(Perth, Water., Get. 1/53 > lok” 4 iso eeee 55.30 
Wellington) Nov. 1/53 103.6 141.7) 35 ee 55.45 
. Blue Water 2.3 Nov. 1/52 100.9 136.9 k8 26 
(Bruce ,Duff.,Grey, Oet.nl/53) 107 148.0 48.84 
Huron, Simcoe) Novecl/53, 0922 + 8:2 150.95) 4amoee 49.09 
. Kawartha 5.3, Nov. 1/58 121.3 : 160.2 ¥ 63.05 
(Durham ,Ont.,Peter., Oct. 01/53 “e621 168.2 63.41 
Vie., Northumb'1'd) Nov 02/53) tee - 1.2 26Di eee 63.24 

» Quinte 2.5 Nov. 1/52 112.0 150.6 8 | 

(Front.,Hast., Len, Oth. (1/53> = Aare 165.3 Jee 
& Add., Pr. Edward) Nov. 1/53 109.8 - 2156s) pe 56.18 
> US, St. Lawr. 2.0 Nov. "1/52 102.2 132.5 54.72 
(Dun ,Glen,Gren, Oct..1/53 109.7 145.0 55.81 


Leeds, Stormont ) Nov. l/53u 140.7 + 653 CASS Woe 55.48 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nov./53 Nov./53 Av. Weekly 
Nov./52 Nov./52 Wages and 

Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 

; Ottawa V. 3.1 Nov. 1/52 102.9 133.8: 51.94 
(Carl, Lan. Pres., Oct. 1/52) 110.1 150.8 55.08 
Ren., Russell) Nov. 1/53 109.1 +2 6-0 Wi50.2. “epee. 6 55.35 

. Highlands 0.6 Nov. 1/52 118.9 154.4 52.75 
(Hal, Muskoka Get. 1/53 akon 155.8 54.33 
Nip., Parry S.) Nov. 1/53 105.7 SM eiaiheee wa & 536 56.02 
Clay Belt 0.9 Nov. 1/52 110.8 t407.3 6ia19 
(Cochrane, Oct. 1/53 2aryale 150.0 68.31 
Temiskaming ) Nov. 1/53 110.2 so Ge se. a St TOLLL 

. Nickel Range 1.Sifoyeii/52)  d22.0. 162.7 72.99 
(Manitoulin, Octe 1/53. 913026 NESS 75.20 
Sudbury ) Wov 1/5339 1 56 + 2.8 75.26 

. Sault 1.6 Nov: 1/52 ~ 126.8 158.6 67.39 
(Algoma ) Oct ifss  Is7-2 17h4.5 67.62 
Novo 2/52 SLi EO PsR LeO.pre A G22 68. 32 

. Lakehead Se tove 2/52)" 125.2 157-9 66.62 
(Kenora, Rainy Qets 1/53 130.3 165.6 Say 
River, Thuncer Bay) Rove 1/59 te 7n.2 STON Oo Ihe A, 68.70 
ONTARIO 10030" Nov. 1/52) ~ 117259 = 60.73 
All Areas ) Oek At foal wkRGr5 159.8 62.56 
Nov. 2/53. 971tk..5 PPE 1676 £ 62.80 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


. Border 2 OiNov., 1/52 . 235.4 187.9 63.2h 
(Salt, Natural Gas) Gees a/53 The. 191.6 63.25 
Nov. 1/53 UHkS* + 6.97 189.08 4 6.6 61.31 

- Clay Belt 28.2 Nowa 1/52" 101.7 123.4 63.90 
(Gold, Silver) Oct. 1/53 66.1 82.0 63.01 
Nour 1/53) Ga553 Uh os8 35, eee On 021 3k 63.12 

. Nickel Range LOST Noy.08/52) {t52.4 LOY 74.06 
(Nickel, Copper, Ceres ss" 1515 200.5 TT +03 
Gold, Silver) Nov. 2/53 =-296..8 2 OM eens | OS Gi Oo 

7 Sault 1. Nov. 1/52 108.50 156.2 79.54 
‘(Iron Ore) Get, 1/53, Dbereo ites at 79.44 
Moy fh 53) “heer se 1ONGs 107-0 15.8 80.02 

. Lakehead 327) Nov. 2/52 99.0 139.3 sie att 
(Gold, Iron ore) Octina/53. 20652 162.9 80.22 
Hove 1/53 @ 20S.Gur et aon. 16058 = +-15.4 78.70 

. James Bay 3.9 Nov. 1/52 75.6 GL.2 64. 32 
(Gold, Silver) Oct. </53- 2 7303 89.7 65.31 
Nov. 1/53 75.0 SM Orey MOS. +") 231 66.15 

All Mining Industries Nov. 1/52 117.1 Zo 68.43 
Dei PS ge Claman te bag LS9n a fae) 

Nommn53). Uosed) = 1062) 241.6 : 71.50 
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THE METROPOLITAN REGION OF ONTARIO 


& 
INTRODUCTION 


The Metropolitan Region is made up of York, Peel and Halton Counties, 
with a land area of 1,714 square miles. It is the most densely population region in 

a Province, having an estimated population density of 786.99 per square mile. 

4 


The earliest white settlement in the region was a mission established 
by the Sulpician order at the Indian village of Tarantou. This was followed, some- 
_ time between 1720 and 1730, by a small trading post near the mouth of the Humber 
“River. The post grew in importance until, in 1750, it was replaced by a fort, Fort 
_ Rouille, which was built three miles to the east, on a point of land overlooking the 
‘entrance to Toronto Bay. This fort, which had a garrison of one officer, two ser- 
_geants, five soldiers and a storekeeper, was burned in 1759 to prevent its capture 
Y the English. 


In 1783 a strip of land bordering the old fur- trading trail between 
Lake Huron and Lake Ontario was purchased from the Indians by the Governor, Lord 
‘Dorchester, who intended to re-open the route from the northwest which by-passed 
TMi chilimachinac, Detroit and Niagara, since the Treaty of Paris had awarded them to 
“the Americans. As part of Dorchester's plan a town plot was surveyed at Toronto but 
nothing more was done about settling the district until ten years later. 


In 1793 Governor Simcoe, disregarding the Dorchester plan, built a fort 
mear the ruins of Fort Rouille and laid out a new town, forty acres in extent, on a 

me tract where the Don River empties into the Bay. Whereas the Dorchester scheme 
had contemplated a trading post, this new town, named York, was planned as the capital 

of Upper Canada. Here Governor Simcoe set up his government in part of the tent 

which he had bought at the sale of Captain Cook's effects before leaving England. 

The rest of the tent was occupied by the Simcoe household during the winter of 1793-4. 


ioe Pore 2, 


The new capital grew slowly. In 1797 it contained twelve houses, and a 
census taken in 1805 showed a total of only 474 inhabitants. During the early years 
of its existence York was cordially detested by the United Empire Loyalist settle- 
ments in the colony, as the oligarchy controlling the little capital constantly 

schemed to extend its authority. However, by 1834 the town had outgrown its early 
‘boundaries and some of the characteristics which had rendered it obnoxious to the 
rest of the colony. In that year, with a population of 6,251, it was incorporated as 
a city under the name of Toronto. 

& The city's first mayor, W. L. Mackenzie, took an active part in Canadian 
politics until the collapse of the rebellion, which he led, in 1837. Although the 

" rebellion was a fiasco, it did attract the attention of the British government to the 
unhealthy ene sees situation in Canada and thus brought about much-needed reforms. 


When the capital was moved to Kingston, after the Act of Union in 1840, 
‘Toronto suffered a depression which lasted until the return of the government nine 
years later. Shortly afterward, with the building of the Ontario, Simcoe and Huron 
Railroad in 1851 and the ee of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States 
three years later, the prosperity of the city was assured. 


u 
_ METROPOLITAN AREA 


4 "an Act to Provide for the Federation of the Municipalities in the Toronto 
‘Metropolitan Area for Certain Financial and other Purposes" was passed by the Ontario 
Legislature in 1953. Unification of common services in the area came into effect at 
"the beginning of this year. 


, 
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The Toronto Metropolitan Area thus created is composed of 13 municipal- 
ities: Toronto, East York, Etobicoke, Forest Hill, Leaside, Long Branch, Mimico, 
New Toronto, North York, Scarborough, Swansea, Weston and York. These are the sec- 
tions of York County which have been most affected by a 24% increase in the popula- 
tion between 1941 and 1951. During this period, while the population of the city 
proper increased 1%, the population of the surrounding municipalities now forming 
part of the Metropolitan area increased 82%. These areas had become structurally 
part of the city, but had their own elected councils, their own schools and systems 
of local services. Housing development and provision of transportation, water, san- 
itation and school .facilities were hampered by the lack of a central authority. 


The Council set up under the Actconsists of 24 members: the mayor, two 
senior controllers and the senior alderman from each of the nine wards of Toronto, 
and the mayor or reeve of each of the twelve outlying municipalities. The first 
chairman, F. G. Gardiner, was appointed by the Province. Subsequent chairmen are to 
be selected by the Council. A Metropolitan School Board of 22 members parallels the 
Metropolitan Council. ‘ 


Although the local governments will retain their identity and continue 
to have a vital part in the provision of public services in the area, the metropoli- 
tan government will assume about a dozen functions which have outgrown local bound- 
aries. It will be responsible for assessments, water supply, sewage, drainage, 
arterial roads, certain welfare services, public transportation, planning, financing 
and constructing new schools, payment of maintainance assistance grants to local 
school boards, and raising capital funds for its own requirements and those of the 


local municipalties, the Metropolitan School Board and the Toronto Transit Commission. 


It will share with the local governments broad powers with respect to housing, re- 


development, parks and recreation areas. Taxation revenue will be obtained from each | 


municipality according to its proportionate share of rateable property. 


POPULATION 


The rate of population growth in the Metropolitan Region has been some- 
what higher than that for the Province as a whole. During the period 1941-51 the 
population of the Metropolitan Region increased 26.24, compared to an increase of 
21.4% for Ontario. This increase has been due only in part to natural increase. A 
study of the age groups in the census reveals that the population has been substan- 
tially increased by immigration from other parts of the Province, Canada, and other 
countries. In the 35-44 age group, for example there were 196,000 people in 1951, 
but there were only 171,000 recorded in 1941 in the 25-34 age group. The migration 
of adults to the Region also meant an increase in the children entering the Region. 
There were eighty thousand in the 15-19 age group in 1951, but in 1941 only seventy 
thousand were recorded in the 5-9 group,for example. 


The influx of people into the Metropolitan Region is réflected in the 
high proportion of the labour force to the total population. In Toronto 50.1% of the 


population is included in the labour force, the highest percentage among all the 
major Ontario centres. : 


The most important characteristic of the population in the Region is the 
concentration of urban population. Approximately 93% of the population was classed 
as urban in the 1951 census. Lower birth rates, a phenomenon typical of urban 
communities, is characteristic of the Metropolitan Region. The Region has the lowest 
birth rate of any in the Province, only 23.0 per thousand population in 1951. The 
average for the Province during the same period was 25 Ge 


Table IC shows the changes in the racial composition of the population 
during the last two decades. The increases in the Italian, Polish and Ukrainian 
populations during 1941-51 have been largely due to immigration from Europe. 


Mab 


TABLE IA - POPULATION STATISTICS 
OF THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


=D L = 
Density: Birth Rate 
Increase Pop. per Per 1,000 
County Rural Urban Total 1941 - 51 Sq. Mi. Population 
Halton ig oe) 26,148 4k 003 54.3 120.2 2k..5 
28 ,935 26,738 555013 1025 118.7 25.9 
42,106 1,134,516 1, 76,022 east @ 1 Sots0 22.8 


TOTAL 88 ,896 1,187,402 1,276,298 26.2 THE 6 2350 


Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 
Vital Statistics, Ontario 


TABLE IB - POPULATION OF CENTRES OF 
OVER 2,500 IN THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


SeLOSL t= 
Iimercase 
Centre Population HOPI = Blk 
Acton 2,880 ho 
Aurora 3,358 23 
Brampton 8, 389 39 
Georgetown 3,452 35 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Etobicoke Township 53,779 183 
Forest Hill On) 30 
Leaside 165233 163 
Long Branch Onto 69 
Mimico 11,342 hy 
New Toronto 11,194 18 
Scarborough Township 56,292 132 : 
Swansea 8,072 16 
Toronto 675,754 a 
Weston 8,677 ii 
York Township 101,582 25 
York East Township 64,616 55 
York North Township 85 ,897 275 
eel fasten 26 
Newmarket DES 33 
Oakville 6,910 68 
Port Credit 3,643 69 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951 
NB. Town of Burlington is included in Burlington Region 


We 


TABLE IC - POPULATION BY RACIAL ORIGINS 


IN THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


Origin 1951 19k1 1931 
British No. 943,935 828 ,901 764, 315 
% 7Th.O 81.9 83.8 
French No. 35,484 21,087 14,507 
% 2.8 Zed 136 
German No. 2k ,063 13,937 13,493 
% 1.9 as 15 
Italian No. 28,777 19,125 16,195 - 
% 2.2 1.9 1.6 
Jewish No. 59 ,589 : g 
Ly 
Polish No. 28 ,900 13,825 9,788 
4 ene 1.4 oh ot 
Ukrainian No. 30, 862 12 , 395 5,195 
% 2.4 2 5 
Other and No. 124 ,688 102 , 333 88,176 
not Stated % 9.8 Lod 9.7 
TOTAL No. 1,276,298 eh 1. ,024603 911,669 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source of original data: Census of Canada 


-- Not Available 


TABLE ID - PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


BY AGE GROUPS - 1951 


Metropolitan Province 
Age Groups Region Of Ontario 
O- 4 9.7 alae 
DIS 9G ne) o.7 
10 - 14 Sie: ToL 
15 = 19 6.2 6.9 
20 u——eu Ost en 
25 - 3% fy a 16.0 
35 - 4h 15.4 14.0 
45 - 5k 12.4 he 
55 - 6b 9.4 8.5 
65 - 69 a7 3.4 
7O + Diet! SS 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 
Median Age 
in Years Saat, Sitias' 


Source of original data: Census of 


Canada, 1951 
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COMMERCE & FINANCE 

Toronto is the commercial metropolis of Ontario and one of the two major 
financial centres of Canada. The wholesale trading orbit of the city encompasses 

the southern part of the Province. The importance and extent of this wholesale 

_ market is not generally recognized. Table IIA although computed from 1941 census 

Ddaata, shows clearly that the major proportion of the sales of various types of whole- 

‘sale establishments in Ontario is made by Toronto firms. The pattern of sales to be 

revealed in the 1951 census is not expected to differ much from this, although sales 

will be substantially higher. 


TABLE IITA - WHOLESALE TRADE 


SORE ve 
Toronto 

ESTABLISHMENTS TOTAL SALES Sales 

(Million Dollars) As a % of 

Toronto Ontario Toronto Ontario Ontario 
Wholesales proper 1,846 3,539 532.6 817.8 65 
Manufacturers sales branches 301 548 356.9 478.6 5) 
Agents and brokers 488 654 yee 207.6 82 
Other operations Ge 503 75.3 PLO ST Si 
TOTAL TRADE 2,787 6 ohh 1,136.0 1:7bk.7 65 


Source of original data: Census of Canada, 1941 


. In the realm of finance the influence of the Toronto money market extends 
_ throughout the nation and beyond its borders. Five of the eleven chartered banks 
_have their head or chief offices in Toronto, and the chief offices of numerous insur- 
"ance, trust, and loan companies are established in the city. Twenty of some fifty 

_ insurance companies operating in Canada have head offices in Toronto. Markets for 

- both stocks and bonds have widened and developed steadily, with the result that 

a ecto now has more investment dealers than any other city in Canada. The three 
ee investment firms in Canada are located in Toronto -- A.E. Ames, Wood Gundy, 
and Dominion Securities. Finance, insurance, and real estate companies employed 

3B 8% of the total labour force in the Metropolitan Region, contrasted with other 
Ontario centres which employ between one and two per cent. 


The volume of cheques traded in the clearing house is an indicator of 
= financial prowess of a city. In recent years the total value of cheques cashed 
in the Toronto clearing house has exceeded that of any other in the country, and 
accounts for more than one-quarter of the Canadian total. 


The Toronto Stock Exchange , the pulse of the financial community, was 
tablished in 1852. Opened in a period when British capital was difficult to obtain, 
the exchange made possible the development of a Canadian money market. Since that 
time its volume of trading has increased until it has become one of the foremost in 
the world, and the largest with respect to mining shares. The number of stocks listed 
on the exchange, only 36 in 1861, reached a total of 1,040 with a listed value in 
excess of twenty billion dollars at the end of 1953. The Exchange reports that for 
the second time in its history, Toronto Stock Exchange figures eclipsed all other 
exchanges on the North American continent in share activity during 1953. 


ayaa eae a 


Another indicator of the financial importance of a city is the size and 
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TABLE ITB - CHEQUES CASHED THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE CENTRES 


(Million Dollars) 


Montreal Toronto Ontario Canada 
1939 8,759 10,174 13,618 31,617 
1946 18 ,828 19,907 30 ,4.02 69,248 
1951 29,185 32) 272 47 O47 112,185 
ON bye 31,720 36 ,607 ae et aby 2 2 fi 
Eleven Months 
1953 30,924 38,653 53,801 129 ,630 


DOURCE ss Dassen ObLaWe 


distribution of personal income among the inhabitants. According to taxation 
Statistics for 1950, issued by the Department of National Revenue, approximately 


9,800 returns reporting more than $10,000 taxable income were received in the Toronto 


district. This represents almost twenty per cent of the people reporting such in- 
comes in Canada. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Toronto is the transport hub of Ontario. In volume of cargo handled the 
harbour ranks fourth in Canada. It has a depth of 25 feet, but could be dredged to 
admit all ships entering the St. Lawrence Seaway, which will have a miximum depth of 
27 feet. Expansion of harbour facilities is now being considered to handle the 


increase in shipping expected after the completion of the Seaway. The harbour is 
open nine months of the year. 


The city is also the division point for east-west rail traffic, with 
lines giving direct service to all parts of the country and linking with American 
railways. Although railways are vital to many Toronto industries the emphasis in 
recent years has been on increased highway construction. The result of this policy 
is a more adequate coverage by road than rail in southern Ontario. The Metropolitan 
Region is now served by dual highways from the east, the west, and the north. A 
trucking service on a daily schedule from Halifax to Vancouver with a change of 
carrier at Toronto was instituted during 1953. The airport at Malton, 13 miles from 
Toronto, is the focal point of air routes in Canada. 


MANUFACTURING 


The gross value of goods manufactured in the Toronto area in 1950 was 
92.5% of the Metropolitan Region's total. In spite of suburban growth, 77% of the 
Region's production came from Toronto city. While the Toronto area overshadows all 
its neighbours in importance, it should not be forgotten that the gross value of 
production of Halton and Peel counties alone, $133.2 million in 1950,was as great as 
or greater than that of many whole regions. 


The Region's manufacturing labour force, 202,494 in 1950, was 35.7% of 
Ontario's and 17.1% of Canada's totals. In sharp contrast to the northern regions, 
only 70.4% of these employees were men. The provincial average was 76.7%. Average 
regional weekly manufacturing wages and salaries for November 1953 of $63.56 are 


only slightly above the provincial average of $62.80 and are exceeded by eight other 
regions. 
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Why has Toronto grown so large in this century? The city had already 
- reached a fair size in late Victorian times. In 1901, the 218,504 people living in 
“Poronto accounted for 10.0% of Ontario's and 4.1% of Canada's population. By 1951, 
the Greater Toronto population of 1,117,470 was 24.3% of Ontario's and %.0% of 
Canada's totals. This percentage distribution of the population was reached by 
about 1931. It is not surprising that industrialists build in an area that offers ~ 
_ them a minimum of 8% of all Canadian sales with very little shipping expense. 
(Montreal contains 9.9% of the Canadian people while New York has 8.4% of the Amer- 
‘ican population). The market is proportionally larger for makers of producers' 
goods. Thus, an easy and obvious partial answer to the question above is that the 
eity grew because it was already large. The sheer size of the market for all kinds 
of goods causes a movement towards it which automatically makes the market still 
larger. 


What were the natural advantages of Toronto that made it the second 
_largest city in Canada as early as 1871, before manufacturing was important? No- 

" body really knows why,although the city does seem to be favourably located for dis- 

_ tribution of goods to and from the north, west and east parts of the Province. The 

_ presence of one of the few good harbours on the North shore of Lake Ontario certainly 
_ helped to concentrate trade that might otherwise have been spread among several 

/ towns. These slight advantages were increased when the railways used Toronto as a 

_ junction point after 1853. : 


The harbour is the fourth most important in Canada in terms of tonnage 
-handled. Montreal, Vancouver, and Hamilton handle more freight. Toronto-Port Credit 
“handled a total of 5,695,986 tons of freight in 1952. This consisted almost entirely 
of coal (mostly soft coal) or oil brought in from other provinces or countries. Very 
few goods were shipped out. Thus the harbour derives its importance largely from 
the presence of the city, with its voracious appetite for fuel, and not the other way 
_ around. 


i Until 1949, a large proportion of new manufacturers located in the Met- 
'ropolitan area. This pattern has changed slightly since then as shown by the follow- 
ing table. 


19h9 1950 1951 1952 
New Industries AT 78 92 126: 
Greater Toronto 31 26 a5 ae 
Other Ontario Areas 16 52 67 89 


The following firms which have built or are building plants in Toronto 
are, perhaps typical of newcomers. These are: Canadian S.K.F. (Sweden, ball and 
‘roller bearings), Barber-Greene, (U.S.A., materials handling and road-building 

" machinery), Exide Batteries (U.S.A.), Clyde Tube Forgings (U.K., pressure piping 

_ for petroleum, chemical, and marine engineering), Somerville (Canada, automotive 
panels), Canadian Stackpole (U.S.A., electronic components), Mall Tool (U.S.A., chain 
) saws, portable power tools), Ansco (U.S.A., partial manufacture of photographic 
materials), Molson's Brewery (Canada), Consumers Glass (Canada, containers), Upjohn 
® (U.S.A., ethical drugs) and Lennox Furnace (U.S.A. furnaces, air conditions). 


.. While the number of new Canadian-owned firms has increased sharply since 
~ 1945, many are still foreign-owned -- largely American and (since 1951) British. 

_ American manufacturers are said to have a greater investment in the Toronto area than 
- in any other city outside the United States. 
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In 1951, 78.3% of the total Metropolitan Region's labour force worked » 
50 weeks or more, the highest figure in the Province. Manufacturing employment 
indices, however, show more variation. In 1951, the lowest point on the manufac- 
turing index, 107.7, was 2.8% below the highest point, 111.8, while ih 1952 the 
difference was 9.8%. This was a slightly greater deviation than that shown by pro- 
vince-wide manufacturing employment in the latter year. This was 8.9%. 


In 1950, the Region's gross value of production was 32.0% of Ontario's 
and 15.8% of Canada's manufacturing. It is interesting to compare these percentages 
with those given above-for employment, and with wages and salaries of 1950. Metropoli 
tan Region manufacturers paid $502.4 million in wages and salaries in 1950, 35.6% | 
of those paid in Ontario and 18.1% of Canada's. 


SUMMARY OF 1950 FIGURES - METROPOLITAN REGION 
COMPARED TO ONTARIO AND CANADA 


Ontario Canada 
Employees 35.7 ay ae , | 
Wages and Salaries 35.6 LO ; 
Gross Value of Production 32.0 15.6 


Presumably the Region's gross value of production would be higher if it 
included more highly mechanized industries, i.e. blast furnaces, pulp and paper mills, 
oil refineries, chemical plants, etc., where the value of product per man is very 
high. The other figures require little comment. 


Comparisons in the table below may help in giving some perspective to 
the Toronto area's size and importance. The cities chosen are similar in size and 
in industry to Toronto, but none can be regarded as a carbon copy of the others. 


Metropolitan Net Value 
Area Firms Employees ‘ of Production | 
"000 | 

Buffalo 1,694 183,876 1 023,23" 

Toronto 4, 348 LOGE 2eR 915 , 544 
Montreal h 546 217,522 971,259 | 


The Canadian figures are for 1950, and the American for 1947. 
production is simply the manufacturers'receipts from the sale of gdods (sales tax 
excluded), while the net value of production is the gross figure less the cost of 
fuel and materials. American authorities refer to it as net value added by manufac- 
ture. The result more or less disentangles manufacturing costs from the costs of 
mining, lumbering, farming and other primary industries. The gross value of produc- 
tion per employee ($10,815.18) was only 5.3% higher in Toronto than in Montreal 
($10,266.12) while the average net value of production was 9.5% higher ($4 ,890,13 
as against $4,465.11) in Toronto as compared to Montreal. This was, perhaps, one of 4 
the main reasons why average manufacturing wages and salaries in Toronto were 7.7% | 
higher ($2,483.98 as against $2,305.76) than in Montreal. However, average factory | 
Salaries and wages in Buffalo ($3,031.30) in 1947 were 56% higher than they 
were in Toronto that year, and 22% higher than they were in Toronto three years later. 
| 


The gross value of 


mply that real incomes in the two cities varied as much as money 
incomes did. The high cost of services, for example, in high income areas like 
Buffalo tends to reduce this gap in living standards, but no precise measurements of 


Centre Employers 
Halton 
» Acton 20 
Burlington 16 
_. Georgetown 18 
Milton ne 
Oakville 43 
Other 20 
TOTAL 130 
- Deeisal 
Brampton 30 
= Sureetsville 13 
Other - : TL 
TOTAL 14 
York 
2 Aurora ak 
Newmarket ; “79 
Leaside 50 
Long Branch 3h 
Mimico grins 
New Toronto 37 
Swansea — 9 
Toronto 4 O11 
- Weston 6 
Other 228 
TOTAL 4 479 
REGION 4723 
ONTARIO 12,809 
CANADA 35,942 
Source: D.B.S., Ottawa 


Tat DETAILED MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 
‘ OF THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


Employees 


1,019 
652 


647 
1,028 
8,918 
eA 

618 
6,589 

718 

160,063 
2916 
7,248 


189,786 
202 ,4ok 


5005513 


iOS OT 


Gross Value 
of Production 


$*000 


pee) 3 


13,817 5526 
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this are available. 


More than three-quarters of the manufacturing firms in the Toronto area 
have less than 50 employees, only 351 (1950 figures) hiring more than 100. However, 


the latter accounted for 62.1% of the employees and 67.8% of the gross value of 
production. 


What is produced in the Toronto area? Nearly everything. A long list ofa 
everyday articles -- soap and toothpaste, soup and macaroni, sausages, beer, gin, 
shoes, suits, carpets, jute bags, cloth of all kinds, corsets, window sashes ,furniture, — 
paper, typewriters, alarm clocks, motor cars, hot water tanks, television and radio | 
sets, bicycles, paint, fertilizer, fountain pens, jewellery, brooms, neon signs, 
toys, and umbrellas. 


The food and beverage products industry had the greatest dollar value, 
$480.9 million in 1950,which was 23.7% of all manufacturing in the Metropolitan area. ~ 
The largest fraction -- about 40% of this value -- comes from meat packing (mostly 
Swift Canadian and Canada Packers). In addition many other firms supply a great 
variety of foods for the local markets. 


The second most important industry in terms of dollar value was iron 
and steel products. The total, $261.6 million in 1950,was 12.9% of Toronto's mapu- 
facturing. This included goods with little in common except their raw material, 
which was not made in this Region. Twenty-eight per cent of this total came from 
industrial machinery -- most of Ontario's industrial machinery. Products include 
conveyers, machine tools, farm machinery, and much special purpose equipment for 
various industries. Other goods in the iron and steel category are boilers, bridges 
and platework, hardware, tools, heating and cooking equipment, iron castings, house- 
hold and office machines, and sheet metal products. 


Closely allied with this field is the electrical apparatus industry. 
The gross value, $203.2 million in 1950, was 10% of the area's production. This was 
also about 35% of the value of all electric equipment built in Canada. Products were 
mostly appliances, not heavy machinery. Well known firms in this field include: 
GeneralElectric, Addison, Crosley, Admiral, Hallicrafters, Motorola, Philco, Philips, 
Stromberg-Carlson, General Motors (Frigidaire), Sangamo, Ferranti, Moffat, Thor, 
Lincoln, Amalgamated Electric, Square 'D', and Lucas Rotax. 


Toronto is the provincial centre for the printing and publishing industr, 
The 1950 value of its products ($147.9 million) acccunted for most ef Ontario's and 
about 39% of Canada's printing. This also includes engraving, lithographing, electro- 
typing but not blueprinting. The Canadian Almanac lists 208 publications printed in 
the Metropolitan area (Montreal has 142). Included are three newspapers, several 
national trade and professional journals, national magazines, religious papers, and a 
sizeable foreign language press. ; 


Besides these industries, Toronto is the centre of Ontario's aircraft 
industry, represented largely by the two British firms, A.V. Roe, and De Havilland. 
(A.V. Roe is in Toronto Township, Peel county, just outside the Metropolitan area). 
Employment and production figures in this industry vary greatly from year to year. é 
In 1950, these two firms employed a total of about 4,800. This figure nearly doubled | 
in 1951, while in 1953, A.V. Roe expanded to use about 14,000 and DeHavilland employ- ; 
ead about 2,200. Average salaries and wages in this industry (Ontario, 1950) of ; 
$2,878.53 were noticeably higher than the average for all Toronto area manufacturing.- 
This may be due to the combination of high skill and impermanence which is character- 
istic of the aircraft industry. Production of planes and parts in Ontario totalled 
$24.0 million (largely parts) in 1950, and $56.9 million in 1951. This was, for each 
year, about one-half of the total Canadian output in the aircraft industry. No 
recent figures are available as to the number of machines built. The Federal Govern-— 
ment has recently announced plans to stabilize production (and employment) at about ' 
the present level. 
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The amount of new manufacturing investment may give a clue as to the 
future of an area. As shown by the table, investment in the Metropolitan area has 
stayed at a fairly high and steady rate (excluding 1945 when materials were scarce ) 
since the war ended. Steady spending on repairs has tended to modify the violent 
shifts associated with purchases of new capital equipment and buildings. 


Toronto and Montreal then, seem to be gradually losing their dominant 
positions (another war might upset this pattern) in manufacturing although both will 
continue to be of great importance. Ontario as a whole is not losing its pre- 
eminence, however. Fifty-one per cent of new manufacturing investment in Canada was 
made in this Province in 1946, and 51.3% in 1953. 


The amount invested in 1950 per $100 of sales varied widely among ' 
Toronto industries. Chemicals were the highest ($5.92), clothing the lowest ($1.60), 
with other industries as followers; printing and publishing ($5.19), iron and steel 
products ($5.00), food ($4.42), rubber ($4.31), and electric equipment ($3.40). 
Total new investment by the electrical industry rose sharply (from 1950 to 1952) - 
(from $6,977,000 to $14,326,000) as did that by the rubber industry (from $3,546,000 
to $6,966,000). New investment by the food industry rose slightly, chemicals and 
clothing were almost unchanged. New investment in printing and publishing was less 
than in 1950. ~ 

The new Ford assembly plant at Oakville, covering 323 acres, has the 
largest area of any single factory building in Canada. This plant, costing more 
than $30,000,000, employs about 2,500 at its present production level. Ultimately 
4. ,000-5,000 will be employed. The general location of the factory was determined 
by the Company's desire to be near its largest market and also near the body stamp- 
ing plant at Buffalo. Approximately 36% of the Company's Canadian sales are within 
200 miles of Toronto. 


Oakville has a number of smaller plants producing a wide range of goods 
such as: electric light bulbs, patent medicines, jams, paint, ink, rubber products, 
industrial refrigeration equipment, dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 


The largest employer in Georgetown is the Smith and Stone plant with ; 
more than 500 employees, manufacturing electrical equipment (porcelain and metal). a 
There are also two paper mills, Alliance,and Provincial Paper, making book, writing, 
and coated papers. These have about 200 employees each. Other industries include 
textiles, and textile machinery, and wood products. 


The most important industry in Peel county, A.V. Roe, has already been 
mentioned. The British-American Oil Company's refinery is located at Clarkson, near 
Port Credit. This plant, employing about 600ssupplies a considerable share of the 
Region's gasoline, diesel oil, lubricants and, since last year, grease. 


Shoes, furnaces, air conditioning, and paper products are among the most 
important manufactures of Brampton. Paper products include boxes, loose leaf 
systems, paper cups and gummed papers. 


MINING 


Although mining is of little importance compared with other Metropolitan 
industries, the 1951 output of $12.1 million @.73% of the provincial total) was the 
fourth highest of all the regions. This consisted entirely of structural materials 
-- 2k% of Ontario's structural materials were mined here -- including most of the 
bricks, sewer pipe, chimney flues, and other clay products. The size of these 
figures is due to a favourable combination of clay and gravel deposits, and the very 
large market created by an expanding Toronto. In addition to the private firms , 
the Ontario Reformatory at Mimico produces about 1% of the Region's bricks. 


ak 


TABLE IV - MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


- 1951 

Halton Peel York Total 
Employers 9 iy 21 47 
Employees 69 Ede pele 203 

Products $*000 $'000 $ 000 $'000 
Lime (hydrated and quick) 144.9 - - 144.9 
Limestone 455.8 - S 455.8 
Sandstone 75.6 106.8 - 182.4 
Sand and Gravel 520.2 439.6 eg ste es) 3,670.3 
Sand-lime Blocks and Bricks - - 816.5 816.5 
Clay Products (brick and tile) 15 310.6 2,691.4 DOO st GOV 
| TOTAL ey ios. 3 2atiec ORE Sed 12 ,087.6 


source: B.S.R., Ontario 


AGRICULTURE 


The important influence on agriculture in the Metropolitan Region is, of 
course, the presence of the Toronto market. The type of farming varies in three 
strips, roughly parallel to the lakeshore, which appear to be defined as much by 
distance from the city as by growing conditions. 


The first division is a narrow plain of sandy soil edging the lake from 
Hamilton to Toronto. Here are grown apples, strawberries, sweet corn, tomatoes and 
other special crops for the Toronto market. 


Away from the lakefront is the dairy belt. Most of this belt is a slope 
to the south with deep, gently rolling, loamy soils in Scarborough, Markham and 
Vaughan Townships becoming less productive and harder to till west of Toronto. Beef 
cattle and hogs were the chief sources of income in the general farming originally 
Carried on here, and are still important. However as the Toronto milkshed has €x- 
‘tended, dairying has become dominant. In Scarborough Township and near Georgetown, 
truck crops and fruit growing is taking the place of dairying. Also in this area is 
the town of Brampton, where greenhouse establishments growing flowers are an important 
source of employment. Most of the $1.4 million derived from greenhouse products in 
Peel county comes from Brampton. 


In the centre of this southern slope is about 300 square miles of clay 
soil. This area was settled soon after the founding of Toronto and became a noted 
wheat growing area for the Toronto market and export to the United States. Now 
crossed by a number of provincial and county highways and within easy trucking dis- 
tance, it has become a well developed part of Toronto's milkshed. 


North of the dairy belt lies an area of general farming where livestock 
and livestock products are the main source of farm income. Most of the land here is 
sandy, gravelly, hilly and subject to blowing. There have been attempts to control 
erosion by reforestration, as in the York County forest near Vivian. Lack of streams 
in the area limits the usefulness of the land as pasture, but reforestration is now 
helping to maintain the water table. The livestock economy is supplemented by 
potatoes and rye. 
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General farming with an emphasis on beef cattle is also carried on in 
the portion of Halton County northwest of the Niagara escarpment, which runs from the 
southwest to the northeast corner. 


There are centres of specialization in the mixed farming belt. The most 
important of these is the Holland Marsh, which lies along the Schomberg and Holland 
Rivers, about half in Simcoe County and half in York County. The marsh is a shallow 
southward extension of the Lake Simcoe basin which has become filled with peat. 
Beginning in 1935, a colony of Dutch gardeners established on the marsh and a drain- 
age scheme has been carried out to reclaim 7,000 acres of a possible 20,000 in the 
two counties, Simcoe and York. From the muck soil made available, remunerative 
truck crops have been produced. The main crops are onions, lettuce, celery, spinach 
carrots and potatoes. Over 15% of the acreage is in lettuce, as lettuce is a cold 
air crop and the temperature of Holland Marsh is usually about 12 degrees below 
Toronto. 


Nearly 21% of the vegetables cultivated for sale in the Province come 
from the Metropolitan Region, and well over half of these come from the Holland 
Marsh. Most of the produce of the marsh is trucked directly to Toronto markets. In 
1952 an estimated $6 million worth of Holland Marsh vegetables were sold on the 
Toronto market. An ice packing plant began operations in the area in 1946, and 
considerable amounts are now shipped by refrigerator car to all parts of Canada and 
to cities in the United States. — 


In the Region as a whole, agriculture ranks well behind manufacturing in 
economic importance. Only 2.4% of the total-labour force was engaged in agriculture 
at the 1951 Census, compared to 35.7% in manufacturing. In Halton and Peel farming 
ranks second in terms of labour force, but in York County agriculture employs far 
less of the labour force than each of utilities, construction, transportation and 
communication, trade, finance and service industry groups. The presence of a food 


source near the manufacturing areas has contributed to the general prosperity of the 
Region, however. 


While originally the growth of Toronto was dependent to some extent on 


> 


its agricultural hinterland, today the prosperity of the farming areas in the ae 


Metropolitan counties is due to the proximity of the city. Demand makes certain 
food products remunerative in spite of high operation costs. As the urban area 
extends, incorporating what was once farming land, and good roads are built out of 
the city, more distant areas are devoted to feeding Toronto. Sections which once 
derived their income from beef cattle come within the Toronto milkshed, and parts of 
the diary belt find it economic to convert to truck gardens. 


TABLE VA - FARM LAND 
IN THE METROPOLITAN REGION 2 


= 1952..= 
Proportion Proportion 

Occupied Farm Land Improved Improved of Average 

County Farm Land of Total Area Farm Land Farm Land Farm Size 
acres acres cA acres 
Halton 204 579 88.1 153,398 7520 100.5 
Peel 256,801 85.6 201 ,822 78.6 pbs 
York 403, 304 Tiss 307 , 122 16.2 95.3 
REGION 864,684 Ted 662 , 342 76.6 100.8 
—_—=—_= ——_—_—_—_—_—_ ——_—_ 


Source of original figures: Census 1951 


Products 


“Livestock on hand - 1952 

= Cattle 

_ Swine 

Field Crops - 1952 

m All Field Crops 

i Wheat 

™ Oats 

_ Mixed Grains 

_ Potatoes 

” Hay 

‘Poultry on hand - 1952 

_ Total Poultry on hand 
Hens and chickens 


Vegetables and Fruits 


“gultivated for sale - 1950 


Vegetables 
Tree Fruits 
Small Fruits 


Products of Greenhouses, 
Mushroom and Rhubarb Houses, 


4 

_ and Nurseries 

F 

s 

Source: 
Census, 


1951 


NOTE: 


regions of the Province. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Da Ste (he 
614.6 


3,400.7 
603.1 
765.4 
350.5 
140.2 

2251.5 


502.4 
462.4 


651.8 
elena 
257-5 
892.8 


Peel ~ 


9,208.9 
838.6 


4,956.9 
817.8 
816.5 
872.3 
800.8 

1,286.3 


460.3 
307.7 


323.8 
672.6 
222.7 


1,539-3 


Ontario Deptartment of Agriculture 


York 


15,230.06 
2°P76.6 


iS Wey) 
169.4 
78.8 
1,699.2 


TABLE VB - FARM VALUE OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
METROPOLITAN REGION 


Region 


26 ;065.1 
3,729.8 


Region 
As a % of 
Ontario 


° 
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This is the last in a series of articles on each of the nineteen 


These articles will be revised and included in the 1954 


Annual Economic Survey which will be published in late spring by this Bureau. 
| Copies will be available on request. 
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METROPOLITAN( ) 
Halton 
Peel 
York 


BURLINGTON(2 ) 
Brant 
Wentworth 


NIAGARA 
Lincoln 
Welland 


LAKE ERIE 
Haldimand 
Norfolk 


UPPER THAMES RIVER 


Elgin 
Middlesex 
Oxford 


BORDER 
Essex 
Kent 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF REGIONS AND 
COUNTIES IN ONTARIO, 1952 and 1953 


ST. CLAIR R. (Lambton) 81 


UPPER GRAND R. 
Perth 
Waterloo 
Wellington 


BLUE WATER 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
Huron 
Simcoe 


KAWARTHA 


Northumberland 


and Durham 
Ontario 
Peterborough 
Victoria 


254 
54 
132 
68 


276 
ho 
a5 
59 
50 

mer 


(In Thousands ) 


June 1 June 1 June 1 
1953 1952 4933 
1307 QUINTE 182 186 
pis Frontenac 69 70 
75 Hastings 1G: girs 
1,269 Lennox and Addington 20 20 
Prince Edward 19 19 
365 
75 UPPER ST. LAWRENCE R. 141 Wyk 
283 Leeds and Grenville 57 60 
Stormont, Dundas 
ake and Glengarry 84 84 
101 
14a OTTAWA VALLEY 398 Lov 
Carleton 250 258 
70 Lanark 36 Sy 
2> Prescott and Russell yh 43 
45 Renfrew 68 T 
287 HIGHLANDS 113 113 
DT Haliburton 8 8 
LTO Muskoka” 2 2h 
60 Nipissing 53 53 
Parry Sound 28 28 
309 
226 CLAY BELT 135 134 
83 Cochrane 8h 8h 
Temiskaming De 50 
82 
NICKEL RANGE 124 129 
259 Manitoulin 12 12 
54 Sudbury 112 118 
136 
70 SAULT (Algoma) 68 76 
277 LAKEHEAD (0 ) Bears: LTT 
he Kenora 41 4 
A Rainy River 23 aS 
ao Thunder Bay 112 23 
DE Oy ages 
Ley TOTAL 4,766 4 897 
25k (a) ‘The Town of Burlington (population 7,000) 
is included in Burlington Region 
(b) Includes population of James Bay Region 
63 Source: -B.S.R., Ontario 
28 


Figures have been rounded and do not 


necessarily add to totals shown. 
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a 
SUMMARY 


Retail sales in most lines continued at a high level in 
Ontario during January despite concern about the current unemployment 
Situation. Total sales for the month dropped only 2.5% below January 
1953. Other indicators, notably carloadings which have decreased 11.2%, 
Suggest some decline in the pace of industrial activity compared to 
the record levels established in 1953. 


The number of unemployed in manufacturing industries has 
continued to increase during January, particularly in industries where 
winter slackness has tended to aggravate a tenuous marketing position 
as in the farm implements and textile industries. In the main non- 
durable goods industries have maintained high employment levels. The 
food and beverage industry recorded a slight increase in December over 
December 1952 and employment in the pulp and paper industry is up 6.5% 
over the same period. Short time and lay-offs are prevelant in the 
clothing and textile industries however. Moderate decreases are 
general in the durable goods industries. Employment in iron and steel 
is down 6.3% from December 1952 but the impact varies among industries 
and regions. Decreases are reported in the transportation industry, 
especially motor vehicle plants, but production and employment in the 
aircraft industry continues at peak levels. 


The market value of Canada's total production in 1953 as 
measured by the gross national product was $24,242 million, almost 5% 
above the 1952 figure. Since prices were relatively steady during the 
year, the increment was chiefly the result of an increment in volume. 
National income, the nation's earnings from current production, in- 
creased in about the same proportion. Wages and salaries, the largest 
component of national income, increased 8% but corporate earnings 
declined moderately. On the expenditure side purchases of consumer 
goods and services increased about 5%, again chiefly the result of an 
increase in volume. Investment in new residential construction ad- 
vanced 35% over 1952 outlays and became one of the major expansionary 
forces operating in the economy during the year. 


The estimated population figures for 1952 and 1953, shown 
On page two, are based on the 1951 Census and adjusted in terms of data 
supplied by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


INDICATORS 


INDICATOR 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing (Ont.49%) 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (85%) 

Steél Ingots (75%) 
Refined Nickel (100%) 
Automobiles (98%) 
Electrical Apparatus (72%) 
Newsprint (30%) 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Mi 


CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
(1949 = 100) 
Wholesale Price Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETAIL TRADE 
Grocery and Combination 
Department Stores 


Garage & Filling Stations 
Lumber and Bldg. Material 
Furniture 
Appliance & Radio 
New Motor Vehicles: 

Sold 

Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 
Housing: 
Starts 
Completions 
Non-Residential Building Mat- 
erials (Canada) (1949 = 100 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) (1949 = 100) 


OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


UNIT 
Index 
Index 


Index 
Index 
Index 
Index 
‘OOO Tons 
‘OOO Tons 


Million lbs 


("000 ) 
Tndex 
"000 Tons 


ilion KWH 


"OOO Cars 


Index 


Index 
Index 


Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 
Million 


AR £242 9-7-2 8-2 


(*000) 
(*000) 


$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 


No. 
No. 


) Index 


Index 


CURRENT 
BATE FIGURE 
Dec. 114.8 
Dec. 156.7 
Nov. elie. 
Nov. 264.8 
Nov. 316.4 
Nov. 231.8 
Dec. 220.5 
Dec. 296.3 
Dec. 2h .0 
Nov. 19.9 
Nov. 546.6 
Dec. ity gc Wai 
Dec. 2,031 
Jan. Ta rere 
Jan. IBS 7/ 
Dees.) 27920 
Dec. 254.6 
Dec. 464.0 
Dee. Tifa’ 
Dec. h8.4 
. dan. PRES) 
Dec. ILS) 
Dec. 14.0 
Dec. Toft 
Dec. ie 
Dec. HOS 
Dec. hy 
Jan. 45.0 
Jan. wa4 
Jan 19.9 
JAN. 8.9 
Jan. iete: 
Nov. 3,861 
Nov. 4,017 
Dec. 12356 
Dec. =22 50 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
1953/52* 1953/52* MONTH 
+ or - + Ores + or - 
+ 2.5 ~ = GO. 97 
+ 8.4 "4 Bee 
+. 7.3 .° + 122 
+ 7.5 + 0.5 ety pale 2 
+ 10.7 _ + 2S aeeeee 
+ 4.64 = Op3neeioes 
+ 12.3 ' Sees c3. 
+ LL. . = (Sg eee 
+ 22.3. 4°00 
+.10.7 - 36.4 5 = Hes 
+ 2h.1 .+ 1808 7 eee 
+ (0.65 | eee Necks 
+ U5” 4°:332 0 
-~ll.2 <= 12 aes 
Meee We Ce = eOie 
-° 2.3 6 = S@3GR eee 
- 10.5. « = 62Cp ieee: 
+ 5.2 4 22 Cn eciaeee 
+ 5.9 + Deere 
+2255) 4S. Usama) 
= Pos =! 2a5 - 53.6 
+ 6.7 + Seer 
11.7 + 27.255 eee 
+ 48> tS Vos eeemecuen 
+ 17.0 °- Cue 
£22 + IS oy Keak 
eee Ye ny 125) Berea 
+:21,3) — 42 en eors 
+o 3iiel” Sheen = $a G 
- 9:6, = (956 “Seereay 
+329.6 . 4329.6)" =i6-5 
= 5.3 =. (Soh) eae 
+ 31.6 -'+ 51, eee 
42h 4) 4 1800s eens 
Shey ooo eee rma At Ny 
+ 0.9 ss, 1:9 0.4 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT  1953/52* 1953/52* MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or - + or - 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Millinn Dec. 5,273 ree Weak Me Gs =e Gin) 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Dec. (OxOusetile 29a 4 lies = "5.8 
Industrial Stock Index Jan. StOsGee kee = (Ger FRO 


NOTE: All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except 
(1) The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price Index, 

and the Residential and Non-Residential Building Materials Indexes on 

the base 1949 = 100, and, 
(2) The Industrial Stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 

These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd., and (2) 
the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


n.c. - no significant change. n.a. - not available. 
* in the case of figures for January, 1954, the comparison is for the same month of 


1953. 


INDICES OF AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN 
ONTARIO BY INDUSTRIES, 1947-53 


1949 = 100 

Industry 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Forestry 16059" 14673.0 “100.0 G0.o W3956" 8266 98.0 

Mining 93.4 feo  LOOnO PeOre  t1Ol8: OPS. 6°" 11 7 

Manufacturing O5.7 GO534 00.0. VhOr.6, “2OS66- 108.6 - “194.5 

Construction 86.9 Oon6e  -LOO.O-. TOCLo. Le se0: 2127.0" “OG L9 
Transportation, Storage 

and Communication 94.1 Geo LOO LOss 100.0 ute.» 105.6 “iTl.0 


Public Utility Operation FESS BHeOt - LOCKOk | SPOS. 6) RLOYS Sie 12st" 7115.3 


Trade 88.5 OST eS aOOLO” 1Ok,6n 110.6. 12355 . 9216.6 
Finance, Insurance 

and Real Estate g2.0 G5.9 100.0. CGroy” LLCO wen ue 122.6 
Service G2 .7 O76... 00.0). 20316. 5 106.1. 108-9 109.8 
Industrial Composite 94.7 BS. 2 1G0. 0 02.7) Lids wie 112.0. | ET 


Source of original data: D.B.S., Ottawa 


OV 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


(194) = 100) 
Average 
Dec. /53 Dec./53Weekly Wages 
Dec./52 Dec. /52 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
. Metropolitan 3592 Dee: 1/52. 117-9 160.4 61.21 
(Halton, Peel Nov. 1/53 125% 175.0 63.52 
York ) Deas 3/53.:  aa.6' a Mee) Tee 63.81 
. Burlington 13-4 Dees “1/52 106.5 Tee, 63.88 
(Brant , Went., Nov. 1/53 102.5 Toke 64.09 
Burlington) Dec. 1/53 1OL.9, <5 S36 eee ee 64.59 
. Niagara To3 Dees ly) Seuss sine 159.8 67 - La 
(Lincoln, Welland) Nov. 1/53 118.5 159.2 66.57 
Dec. 1/53 Liber + Neue gia arn esa 66.94 
. Lake Erie 0.5: Dee, £/52 YOU .3 135.4 49.26 
(Haldimand, Nov. 1/53 107 136.0 48.82 
Norfolk ) Dee. 1/58 92.462 .G.h 121.1 _*- 1056 eee 
. Upper Thames 4.6 Dees 1/52 109.3 146.9 55 6 
(Elgin, Midd., Now. 1/539 Tia 2 156.1 56.49 
Oxford ) Deo. 1/53 3) 41358 ee 8.7 6s eee 56.03 
. Border . 8.0. Dee. 1/52 T1OwGe. 148.3 68.56 
(Essex, Kent) Nov. 1/53 103.3 138.5 68.15 
Dee. 1/53" OR A as. o kh ee ee 69.89 
Be Saran pe ee gale 1.6 Dec. 1/52 ni6.3 161.4 69.62 
(Lambton ) Wov. 1/53 127 174.0 77 46 
Dec. 1/53 List’ .- “Ove We ae 76.18 
. Upper Grand R. 7.2 Dec. 1/52 Bone TIS 54.07 
(Perth, Water., Nov. 1/53 103.6 141.8 55.45 
Wellington ) Dec. 1/53 10234 = 0.8) “139; ou ee 55.09 
. Blue Water 2.3 Dec, o1/ 52 99.8 131.6 46.86 
(Bruce, Duff, Grey Nov. 1/53 109.2 150.9 49.09 
Huron, Simcoe ) Dec. 1/53 106.57 + Ge]. Ua ete 49.53 
. Kawartha 5.3, Dees 1/52 12035 15%02 59.64 
(Durham, Ont, Pever. , lov. 1/53 WABI ab 16h 63.24 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Dec. 1/53 104.8 + 13.0. See eee 62.28 
- Quinte 2.5 Dec. 1/52 112.0 151.4 oH. ST. 
(Front, Hast, Len, Nov. 1/53 109.8 156.1 56.18 
&Add., Pr. Edward) Dec. 1/53°.. 105.0 = 9 6i3anore ai eee 56.40 
Ue Stl. Law. 2.0 Dec. 1/52 103.2 133.0 54.09 
(Dun, Glen, Gren, Nov. 1/53 LTOSY. 145.4 55.48 
Leeds, Stormont) Dees 1/53 ~ 212.3 4. See eee 55-08 ~ 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Region Weight Date 
Ottawa V. Sinees 1/52 
Cena Uevals. ieseteret: Nov. 1/53 
Ren., Russell) Dec. 1/53 
Highlands 0.6 Dec. 1/52 
(Hel, Muskoka Nov. 1/53 
Nip larry Sic Dec. 1/53 
Clay Belt 0.9 Dec. 1/52 
(Cochrane Nov. 1/53 
Temiskaming ) Dec. 1/53 
Wickel Range 1.8 Dee. 1/52 
(Manitoulin Nov. 1/53 
Sudbury ) Dec. 1/53 
Sault 1.6 Dee. 1/52 
(Algoma ) Nov. 1/53 
Dec. 1/53 
Lakehead 2.1 Dec. 1/52 
(Kenora, Rainy Nov. 1/53 
River, Thunder Bay) Dec. 1/53 
ONTARIO 100.0 Dec. 1/52 
Nov. 1/53 
Dec. 1/53 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED 


6. Border 2.0 Dec. 
(Salt, Natural Gas) Nov. 
Dec. 

15. Clay Belt 28.2 Dec. 
(Gold, Silver) Nov. 
Dee. 

16. Nickel Range 4O.1 Dec. 
(Nickel, Copper, Nov. 
Gold, Silver) Dec. 

ATES Scho wee Dee. 
(Iron Ore) Nov. 
Decs 

18. Lakehead 3.7 Dec. 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Nov. 
Deere 

19. James Bay 3.9 Dec: 
(Gold, Silver) Nov. 
Deicn 

All Mining Industries Dec. 
Nov 

Dee 


1/52 
1/53 
ib aks 


1/52 
1/53 
1/53 


1/52 
1758 
2/53 


1/52 
1/53 
1/53 


1/52 
1/53 
1/53 


1/52 
1/58 
Lf58 


1/52 


ery os 
5 Ge 


HOBY 
109. 
108. 


OL. 
105% 
98. 


104. 


110. 
i105. 


eu ee 
122. 
125. 


135. 
Why, 
Whe 


100. 
65%. 
6h. 


152. 
158. 
153. 


107. 
12o:, 
AS 


98. 
108. 
109. 


on 


Employment 


OVO 


i 


ONIN OS) SEAS 


79-0 


Th. 


Gs 
105. 
103. 


Dec. /53 


Dec./52 
‘ones Payrouls 


- 0.4 


algae 
LST, 
149. 


mee 
i45. 
U37 


158. 
155 


i bach ve 


TW OD 


iemilecme 


PS Be c) 


pesca @ OT 9) 


Q 
26 


Dec./53 Av. Weekly 


Dec. /52 Wages and 


+ or - Salaries 


53.36 
55+ 38 
#863 55 47 


BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


+ 10.9 


ols 


age 
USS: 
189. 


125 
On. 
82. 


2 
0 
y) 
Ae 
0 
2 


OVO OV Ww v7 


at OOS} 


FRPP 


OV ON 


a ae 63.12 


+ 30.5 84.98 


ONTARTO'S LABOUR FORCE 1946-53 


One aspect of the labour force that has received increased 
attention from industry and government has been its modest growth com- 
pared to the increment in total population during the post-war period. 
In Ontario there has been a gradual but significant decline in the 
proportion of labour force to population, the former increasing only 
fourteen per cent numerically, the latter twenty per cent. The chiet. 
reason for this disparity has, of course, been the high birth rate T 
recent years, especially the fifties. Consequently the number of chil- 
dren under fourteen years has increased thirty-four per cent during 
the period. Nevertheless, omitting the children, the population has 
increased at a slightly greater rate than the labour force -- and this 
despite continued immigration. 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE IN ONTARTO 


Date waan2------- LABOUR FORCE------------ Proportion 
(Nearest of Total 
June 1) Male Female Total: Population 

"000 "O00 "O00 b 

1946 1,260 417 LO 41.0 

1947 1 320 413 ice: 41.5 

1948 1.356 ih gee, oy ae 

1949 Te 426 . Loos Hak 

1950 1,379 431 1, S00 hOo.5 

ke py 1,407 WLS One 40.3 

1952 1,444 452 1,896 39.8 


Source of data: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The labour force is not a fixed body of persons; rathereae 

may be pictured as a stream which most people enter for a shorter 

or longer period and then leave. Technically the force is defined as 
that segment of the population fourteen years of age and over at work, 
available for work, or temporarily absent from work because of iliness, 
holidays, short-term lay-offs or industrial disputes. (Work in this 
sense refers to effort for which some form of economic remuneration is 
received. Housewives and students, for example, are excluded). The 
labour force is increased by the entry of young people, immigrants and 
temporary workers, and diminished by deaths, retirements, marriages 
(women), physical incapacity and emigration. Unfortunately, the avail- 
able statistical data does not permit a study of each of the factors 
separately. It is possible however to speculate about the size and 
composition of the labour force in the immediate future using the es- 
. timated age and sex distribution from labour force surveys. 


A study of the age groups in the Ontario labour force re- 
veals three significant trends that have changed its composition during 


the period. On the average people now.enter the force at a later age 
I fo rly and retire younger. The middle age groups have increased 
proportionately relative to those at each end of the distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE BY AGE GROUPS 


65 & 
Date 1b -1 SO ae Be EE He 6 Over 
jo ih is i, L, 
L946 Ihe eS, 1320 42.7 ated see 
LOT 10.4 13 Ne ee OT Bae 
ighg 10.5 EAS 42.6 20 2 5.2 
1gh9 1036 eR 133 O76 Sao 
1950 Oe L25 ena | 28.3 5.2 
195% Oe 13.3 Lh oO 28.3 ae 
952 Bresae) eS 1) 27.5 “9 
1953 8.0 Lory 46.5 28.4 44 
Spoures: DBs. , Ottawa 


The impact of immigration is reflected in the increase of 
the. twenty-five to forty-four group, which rose twenty-four per cent 
during the period and which constituted forty-six per cent or the 
Force in 1953 compared with forty-three per cent in 1946. While the 
proportion of older workers has remained more or less constant, 4 
comparison of labour force to total population sixty-five years and 
over shows a trend toward earlier retirement. In 1951, for example, 
only forty-three per cent of the male population sixty-five and over 
was included in the labour force. But in 1941, forty-eight per cent 
were gainfully occupied. 


The number of young people between fourteen and nineteen | 
years of age in the labour force has declined seventeen per cent from 
183,000 in 1946 to 152,000 in 1953. This decrease appears to. be the 
result of two factors. The first, and most apparent, is the popular- 
ity of trade school and college educations which result in postponed 
entry into the labour force. Second, a study of age groups in the 
population reveals a "valley" in the teen-age population relative to 
other age groups. The low birth rate during the nineteen-thirties 
aecounts for this difference. That it did not rise substantially until 
the beginning of the war suggests that little increase in the young age 
groups of the labour force can be anticipated for a few years yet. 


Since the war the proportion of women in the labour force 
has decreased, but until that time the trend had been in the opposite 
direction. In 1931 the percentage was 18.6, in 1941, 21.6. By 1946 
the percentage reached 2.7, then decreased slowly to 23.6 in 1953. 
Probably the proportion will decrease still further in the immediate 
future as the demand for labour eases. 


The most important factor contributing: to the increase in 
Ontario's labour force in the post-war period has been immigration. 
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During the period the net immigration (including migration from other 
provinces) was an estimated 331,000 persons. The exact proportion of 
these people who entered the labour force is not known, but the avail- 
able evidence suggests that it was somewhat higher than the ratio of 
the existing labour force to total population. Using the proponmsas 
observed in Canadian immigration data, it appears that approximately 
180,000 persons were added to Ontario's labour force during the period. 
This represents more than three quarters of the total incremew as 
224,000 to the force. While this figure is only an estimate, it 
serves to illustrate clearly the sizable contribution of new Canadians 
to Ontario's labour force between 1946 and 1953. The decrease in the 
rate of immigration since 1951, however, suggests that gains in the 
labour force are likely to be more modest in the tmmediate future. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE BY INDUSTRIES 


In assessing the economy of a particular area or region it 
is desirable to have some statistical measure of the pattern of indus- 
trial development and of the relative importance of the various indus- 
tries as sources of employment and income. The table on the opposite 
page showing a regional breakdown of the labour force distributed by 
industry groups has been prepared from the county breakdown published 
recently for the first time in the 1951 Census of Canada.” Tmtne 
table shown the distributed figures have been converted to percentages 
to facilitate regional comparisons, but the total is shown as an abso- 
lute to indicate the relative size of each region. 


In the main the figures reveal patterns of development 
that have been noted in the recent series on the economic regions of 
Ontario. Manufacturing absorbs a hich proportion of the labour force 
in regions bordering western Lake Ontario and the Niagara, Detroit, tou. 
Clair, and St. Mary's Rivers. Proximity to the American border appears 
to be one of the chief determinants of the location of nanufacturing 
establishments in Ontario. Factories located in the valley of the 
Upper Grand River are a notable exception however. 


The high proportion of the labour force engaged in trade 
and finance in the Metropolitan Region confirms Toronto's position as 
the wnclesale and financial centre of the Province. That the Upper 
Thames Regions ranks second in both respects suggests the importance of 
London in south-western Ontario. In the Lake Frie Region there is an 
almost complete dependence on agriculture as a source of income, and e 
relatively small number of workers in service occupations, a character - 
istic of predominately rural areas. In the Blue Water Region the pre- 
sence of military establishments distortgthe proportion in the service 
category. Omitting the armed forces the figure would be about 12%. 
The seat of the federal government at Ottawa accounts for the high 
oroportion in the Ottawa Valley. 
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‘TRENDS IN THE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


home rather than the foreign market. With urban residents com 
71% of Ontario's population, town and city consumers in the Pr 
provide the dominant source of demand. Farming has become su 
tary to other economic activity, so that 11% of the labou 
largely occupied in supplying with food the 33% engaged i 
turing, 17% in trade and finance, and 20% in service occu 


market, rather than soil and weather conditions, dotoun eee 
of Depa carried on. Demand makes certain food products rem 
ative in spite of high operation costs As the urban area e 
farms which once derived their income an beef cattle come 1 
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SUMMARY 


Unemployment in Ontario appears to have reached its peak 
and there are some indications that the situation is improving. Farm 
implement production increased in Brantford, Toronto, and the Niagara 
peninsula and some men have been recalled. Two steelwares firms in 

» Toronto have recalled workers previously laid-off. There has been no 
/ general improvement in the texile industry however. 


The total unplaced applicants at January 21, ‘shown on 
Epage 5 of this report, is substantially higher than at any time since 
the war. The winter of 1952 was the second highest with 15% less than 
_ the current number. The pattern has been extensive, affecting every 
regions of the Province and unemployment in each, with the exception 

_ of the Border and Kawartha Regions, has been eee this winter than 
any in the past four years. 


Despite the unemployment situation, industrial employment 
in January dropped only 1.7% below January 1953, and payrolls were up 
Die O% deraas the period. Retail sales only declined slightily-in this 
period, and the increase in department store sales of 5.6% during 
February compared to the same month last year suggests further advances 
‘in total retail sales may be anticipated. Consumers prices have re- 
mained relatively stable over the period which means that changes.in 
= sales may be attributed to corresponding changes in the volume of goods 
psold. 


fl : The construction industry has experienced its seasonal 
slump and employment is at a low ebb at present. Construction contracts 
awarded in February, valued at $40.5 million, were down 18.5% below 
February 1953 ehietly as a result drops in eh residential category. 

" This decrease is also reflected in housing starts which have been 

_ fewer this January than last. 


‘NOTE ¢ 


The Sixth Annual Economic Survey (1954) published by the 

Bureau will be available shortly. This volume includes studies of the 

economic regions of the Province and numerous tables of current eco- 

nomic statistics presented on a provincial, regional and county basis. 
Sopies will be sent on request. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARTO 


“DATE . ) 
‘7 - CURRENT Societe 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index Jen. ": 1126.0) snot 
(1949 = 100) 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS. ‘\ Index Jan. D9 5. ee Oe 
(1949 = 100) ~ | ie Ee) Jee 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index Dee!" P2372, Vs Curae 
Manufacturing (Ont. 494) Index Dec. 250-8" 46.90 
Durable Goods \ andes Dec. 312.27 + JOCOne 
Non-Durable Goods Index Dec. 2 oe ed 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘O00 Tons Dec. 220.5) | Aiea 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 754%) +000 Tons’. (hah 290.5 ~4- 1h.k 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million’Ibs. Dec. 24.0 + 2.3 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) (000) Jan. HO23) “tees 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%). Index Dec. Se) eee 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) | ‘000 Tons Dec. Thy ge Dae We aaa eo 1 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Millon’ RWE, dan es ORSe tie Ree 


OV 


4° 


CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars Feb. TOLSa 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) eee ae 
Consumer Price Index Index Feb. aS. Oat ae 


ib 
(19h9 = 100) | “a 
Wholesale Price Index Index Feb. 19.050 =" “OG! 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index .. dan. 250.6) 2 5a 
~¥ Es 
RETATL TRADE $ Miditon = Jan. "<0 3.9 sor aene 
Grocery and Combination — $ Million Jan. 70.0" —Fshg 
Department Stores $ Million Jan. ALLOW *beeees 
Department Stores(preliminary)$ Million Feb. 23.6) Steg 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Jan. 17-5. ++ 5.2 
Lumber and Bldg. Material | $ Milijion,, Jans. > 656 smoge 
Furniture $ Million Jan. Sa. eile 
Appliance & Radio $ Million a ig tks 7 
_ New Motor Vehicles: eae 
Sold (000 Ke 
Financed ; sty (000) 6 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million 
Residential - $ Million 
Business $ Million 
Industrial $ Million 
Engineering © _ §$ Million 
Housing: 
Starts No. 
Completions — No. 


‘Non-Residential Building Mat- 
erials (Canada) (1949 = 100) Index 
_ Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) (1949 = 100) Index 


Y 
| 


\ 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT  1954/53%*1954/53* MONTH 
INDICATOR 7 UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - +£0r- +or - 


_ ‘FINANCIAL 


Cheques Cashed $. Mitiion ”~ Jans 5,190 Pew he ee eee eG 

Life Insurance Sales $ Million Jan. BOs eg 65S) ae 1 On ee aS) 

Industrial Stock Index Feb. S28500 = «Oe Fy Iek ie 226 
NOTE: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except 

(1) The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price 
Index, and the Residential and Non-Residential Bemieras Materials Indexes 
on the base 1949 = 100, and, 

(2) The Industrial Stock Bases on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 

E Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications Limited, and 

_ (2) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. 


The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
_ estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


n.c. - no significant change. nea. - not available. 
‘aa * in the case of figures for December 1953, the comparison is for the 
same month of 1952. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 

as of Jan. as of Jan. or 
Regions 22/53 21/54 E Decrease 
1. Metropolitan 23,609 36,644 7 Dee 
2. Burlington 10,082 alSs 297, eae 
3. Niagara 6,2h9 9,409 OSCE 
h. Lake Erie 694 US Gis a 
Upper Thames 4 261 65391 Eo ORC) 
6. Border 8,438 10, 328 22 
ie sate Chair River a 502 ee S3y 4° 55.06 
8. Upper Grand River 3,422 Holts +109.7 
9. Blue Water 6,409 8 434 + 31.6 
10. Kawartha 5,459 7 487 + 37.1 
ll. Quinte 4 ook 6,266 50.5) 
' 12. Upper St. Lawrence 3,289 5 FLT + O17 
13. Ottawa Valley 7,586 10, 361 43646 
14. Highlands 2 2G) k, 347 + 39.8 
. 15. Clay Belt C537 4,092 Ol. 
16. Wickel Range 2,848 4012 + 0.9 
V7. Sanit yeh 2,998 +142.9 
18. Lakehead 5 497 yk, O05 + 27.4 
ONTARIO 100 ,230 149,120" + 48.8 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING Bai 


MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARTO (1) 
1949 - 100 


t 


Region Weight 
ae Metropolitan _ 35.2 Jan. 
(Halton, Peel Dec. 
York ) Jan. 
2. Burlington 1334. dan. 
(Brant. , Went. , Dec. 
Burlington ) Jan. 
3. Niagara ~ {<s3san. 
(Lincoln, Dec. 
Welland ) Jan. 
4. Lake Erie OFS) cham. 
(Haldimand , Dec. 
Norfolk) Jan. 
5. Upper Thames 4.6 Jan. 
; (Elgin, Midd., a Dece 
Oxford ) Jan. 
6. Border 8.0 Jan. 
(Essex, Kent) Dec. 
i Jan. 
Ts St. Claar Rp. 1.6 Jan. 
- (Lambton) Dees 
; Jan. 
8. Upper Grand R. “ 7.2 Jane 
(Perth. , Water., Dec. 
Wellington ) Jan. 
9. Blue Water 2.3 idan. 
(Bruce, Duff., Grey Dec. 
Huron, Simcoe) wan 
3L@16 yaar ithe Fie Same 
(Dur , Ont.,Peter., Dec. 
ea Northumb 11d) Jan. 
er 11. Quinte 2.5 Jan's 
(Front, Hast, Len, Dees 
&Add., Pr. Edward) Jan. 
12. U. St. Lawr. 2.0 Jan. 
(Dun, Glen, Gren, Dec. 
mile gata ha 


1/53 
1/53 
1/54 
1/53 
1/53 
1/54 
1/53 
1/53 
1/54 


1/53 
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1/54 


53 
1/53 


1/54 


1/53 


1/53. 


1/54 


1/53 
1/53 
1/54 


1/53 
1/53 
1/54 


1/53 


1/53 
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1/53 
1/53 


1/54 


+ 1/53 
ae 


1/54 
1755 


ae 
ph 


ae | Original Data Rapexfea by, the Dominion Burea 
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101.7 
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fenep ot Jan./54 Av. Weekly 
fie Jan. /53 Jan./53 Wages and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
13. Ottawa V. Sei Jans 1/53° “10k.9 129.9 50.57 
Cari. slan.,Pres., Deer 8/53) 2208. 149.4 55.52 
_Ren., Russell) Parse o i 20h Oss Oe A T8377" 4 20.6 55-05 
14. Highlands 0.6 Jan. 1/53 97.3 1G 51.37 
(Hal., Muskoka, Dec. 1/53 99.4 138.5 56.63 
Nip., Parry S.) Jan. 1/54 Oren) metOrt Tooyem te S65 53.99 
Clay Belt O.9: dam, 1/53. — 102.9 129.9 eos 
(Cochrane Dec. 1/53 105.5 ; 140.5 TAbee: 
Temiskaming ) Jan. 1/54 QOt6s = EIS on a ee 67 45 
16. Nickel Range ieGosane 2/55, 2.5 161.9 73.84 
_ (Manitoulin Dec 1/53) Tah sa 169.4 75.87. 
- Sudbury ) Gant Sue PP ly ay Oe AGG | 4 + 2.8 75.98 
L7- Sault B.6. dann clf 55.1 k5.2 15362 TOT 
(Algoma) Deen 1/530. IPa22 157.9 68.14 
Perna. LP Sie) Lens 4 SO MES 6: ve. VOL 68.53 
18. Lakehead Suh gen i) 5S, ly .8: > 147.4 66.13 
_ (Kenora, Rainy Deena 53") 10.6 159.3 OTR 
_ River, Thunder Bay) ama oy siete | ot eG, WO. Thi pore 68.74 
ONTARIO 100.0 Jan. 1/53 
Dee. 1/53 112.4 155.4 63.06 
Jan. 1/54 110.7 wn eee: 61.36 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 


6. Border 2 Oy dams 2/53.) 180 176.7 
(Salt, Natural Dec. 1/53 141.0 189.5 63.12 
Gas ) Vann 2/5 ees oo ae 1650 AO 3) aa ete 3 62.51 

15. Clay Belt 2352) Jen. 1/'53) OOs8 slnkepyo 
i (Gold, Silver) Dec. 1/53 Seva 79 65.19 
jen. 1/54 C012 Mat O norm Rea) Lear 16 62.67 

16: Nickel Range EO. Tens 153.5 193.2 
(Nickel, Copper, Dees D535 1153.7 206.5 {o.22 
a) Gold, Silver) Cae ieee Bn Mean OG Onl a 38) 2 TT 255 

btm. 


17. Sault Vo deme Li53= 109.7 149.3 
' (iron ore) = Deo, 1/53: SES2.7 205.6 84.98 


ane Selene ns 4ePhe a tO2.O 4.29.1 76.78 


8. Lakehead 3.7, Pet b/'53 97.4 125 23 


| (Gold, Iron Ore ) Dec. 153) 109.2 157.1 76.63 
x Hawes PaLOOL ee ule SOLIS 2020 anes 
James Bay B30 Glen) 53 aCe 83.5 


(Gold, Silver ) Dec /s3o° We8 95.4 68.45 
Jan. 1/54 Te Heo fn OOs On oth wits 0 62.86 


_ All Mining Industries Jan. 1/53 
a ; Deceml(5s 106. _ tho. 
Jan.’ 1/54) 1002) Hligige 


Conk 
~)- 
(e) 
«GX 
(e} 


convert to truck gardens. A similar though less spectacular process 
is evident in other areas, such as the Burlington and Border Regions, 
where the urban population increased 29% in the last intercensal period 
In other parts of the Province, the character of agricul- 
ture as supplementary to industries other than manufacturing may be 
seen. In the Nickel Range Region, agriculture is limited by unsuitable 
land and climate, but even under these conditions some farming is 
carried on to feed the mining towns. The farm produce of the Clay 
Belt Region is unable to compete with that of southern Ontario, and 
depends on local mining and lumbering towns for markets. 


It is difficult to estimate the amount of farm produce 
marketed outside the country by individual Provinces, but some indi- 

cation of the proportion of Ontario agricultural products exported may | 
be gained from the following statistics. 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS SOLD, COMPARED TO . 
CANADTAN EXPORTS OF FARM ORIGIN - 1951 , 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE 
Of FARM PRODUCTS Proportion Proportion 


Other Ontario Canadian Exports of! 
roducts Ontario Provinces of Canada Exports Sales | 
$* 000 $*000 % $! % | 
Field Crops and “a | 
Vegetable Products 169,213 952,901 5.1 89h ,120 79.7 9 
Wheat ak,126 = 671,313 3.5 th oe a 
Oats ; 9,661 66,238 TS 53,899 TS20 
Tobacco 54 417 CEU, Sammie oP 16,693, ouneaue 
Animals and, 
Animal Products 593,335 966 ,161 38.0 348 ,033 22 
Cattle & Calves 161,387 336 ,208 32.4 114030 aa 
Dairy Products 197 ,590 318,715 38.3 Oh 847 48.1 


Important Canadian exports from Ontario are livestock and 
dairy products and tobacco. These products are not wholly dependent R 
on foreign markets by any means; a large proportion of them sell locally 
or nationally. However, their dependence is sufficient to make flue-. 
tuations in the export market important and evident in the total farm 4 


cash income of the Province. 


Great Britain, before the war Ontario's chief customer for 
farm products, has been limited in her purchases by exchange aiffieul-—3 
ties. Cheese and bacon remained the chief Ontario exports to Britain 
in the post-war period, but these have also been séverely reduced. 


From a prewar yearly level of 80 to 90 million pounds, aL- 


most entirely to Britain, cheese exports increased to a peak of 141 


) 


Llion pounds SS cy ala beh higher Sees. were restricted by labour 
d capital shortages in the dairy industry during the war, rather 

an by lack of demand. After the war, contract prices agreed on were 
o low to maintain cheese production at wartime level, and alterna- 
ve outlets for milk were developed in some dairy areas. However, it 
s the dollar shortage which most severely reduced exports, to 2 
‘million pounds in 1952. Since Ontario produced 75% of Canadian cheese 
in that year, it was most affected by the drop. 


Cheese production rose in 1953. There was an increase in 
Flic number of cows on farms due to reduced exports during the American 
enbargo, and a high manufactured milk product inventory caused a diver- 
sion of the surplus milk to cheese. In an effort to stabilize the 
dairy industry in the face of increased production and reduced markets, 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments together guaranteed to pay 30¢. 
a pound for cheese held by the Ontario Cheese Producers Association at 
November Ist, 1953. In October, a contract for 10 million pounds of 
cheese at 265 cents a pound was negotiated with the United Kingdon. 
‘The lower price was accepted in the hope of keeping the British market 
fey. en. The producers received the domestic price for the exported 
cheese, the difference being made up from a levy collected from the 
heese aS by the Association during the year. 


t Domestic consumption of cheese in Canada amounted to 53 
Ba ricn pounds in 1952. Consumption per capita was 3.8 pounds compared 
to Oa 10 pounds in Great Britain. 


Before the war, Canada supplied 20 to ‘25% of the cheese 
consumed in Britain. However, Australia and New Zealand dairy products 
continue to have an advantage over Canadian as long as the dollar 
shortage continues. The American market cannot be developed to replace 


aes 


at Britain, as recent trade restrictions have reduced from 10 million 
jounds to 2.8 million pounds the amount of cheese to be admitted from 
all countries. 


Diversion of milk into’ other manufactured products also. 
not seem to be a complete answer. In 1952 the U.S. took 12 mil- 
pounds» of skimmed milk powder, but this fell in 1953 to 5 million 
ds and skimmed milk is now a restricted commodity. Casein milk, 
21 is admitted to the U.S., has been substituted for restricted 
Pe tairta to some extent. Exports of casein to the States in- 
ed to 2,787 thousand pounds in 1953 from 712 thousand pounds the 
ous year. Venezuela is taking a substantial amount of whole milk 
r annually, 7.2 million pounds in 1953. Other South American 
tries may be developed as markets in the future. 
Pee et a os: aati bill now before the Provincial Legislature may 
50. stabilize the dairy ye in Ontario. Saint a the dairy 


7 e, concentrated milk ere other milk Racdicts. ee 


hO 


contains provisions for all producer groups in the industry to contri- | 
bute to a stabilizing fund such as that operated by the Cheese Pro- ; 


ducers Association at present. This fund would be used to subsidize 
the export of cheese at a price lower than that paid on the domestic 
market, as was done in the 1953 sale to Britain. Export of cheese at 
the lower price must be limited to countries where competition with 
the domestic product is negligible. Britain produces only 5% of the 
cheese it consumes. In a country with high cheese production anti- 
dumping restrictions would probably be applied. 


Maintainance of a healthy cheese industry is important to | 
all processors of dairy products. Condenseries, with expensive plant — 
equipment, require a year-round supply of fluid milk. Cheese factories, ~ 
many operated by an individual farmer on his own property with small 
capital investment, are more adaptable. They can absorb surplus fluid | 
milk when milk production is high or when manufacture of other milk. 
products falls. Many cheese factories, particularly in the Quinte and 
Upper St. Lawrence Regions, operate only during the summer. Domestic iA 
prices for all milk products are maintained when excess milk is divert- | 
ed to cheese and when exports absorb the surplus cheese. On the other 

; 


hand, continued government purchase creates a stockpile which, if re- 
leased, would force down domestic prices. 


Export of bacon to the United Kingdom has also declined 


sharply, but the hog producer appears to have adjusted more success- E 
fully than the dairy farmer. Before the-war, a bacon hog was devel- : 
oped in Canada to meet a strong British demand and in 1939 the U.K. L 


took almost all of the 187.8 million pounds of Canadian bacon exported. 
With the disappearance of the Danish source of bacon during the war, 
Canadian exports rose to almost 700 million pounds in 1944. The @ccu-» © 
mulation of large feed supplies during the early war years made this | 
level of production possible. Demand for wheat and other cereal grains 
increased after the war, however. Hog feeding became less profitable 
and production declined. Exports also declined steadily from the 1944 
peak to 3.5 million pounds in 1952, none of which went to Britain. 

The return of the Danish supply at prices lower than Canadian and, of 
course, the dollar shortage, were factors in this reduction. In 1951 

a U.K. order for 120 million lbs. at 29 dollars a cwt. was refused be- 
cause of high domestic prices at the time. Six million pounds of 
bacon and ham went to the U.S. in 1953, almost the total Canadian Ke 


Domestic consumption of pork has increased over the last 
few years and appears to be able to absorb most of the production. 3 
Some exchange of different types of pork between Canada and the U.S. e 
will continue. The United States pays high prices for high quality 
Canadian bacon, and Canada imports pork shoulders and other lower : 


priced American pork cuts. Developments in the beef cattle market 
helped the adjustment of the hog producer to reduced markets. A large i 
prewar market in the U.K. was replaced after the war by the United or 
States, which in 1951 took 91.7 million pounds of fresh, chilled and | 
frozen beef from Canada. This market was closed during the outbreak © 


of foot and mouth disease in 1952. Beef and pork price supports were 
set up as an emergency move to prevent the collapse of the meat indus- 
try at this time, and the Federal Government bought about 85 million 
pounds of surplus beef, most of which was disposed of to Britain at. a 
‘loss. 


"Any sharp change in the price of livestock has been re- 
flected upon the cash returns of Ontario farmers, who have been depend - 
ing upon this industry for over 70% of their income. In 1952 the farm 
cash income of this province declined to $719,898,000 after reaching’<an 
all time high of $790,934,000 in 1951. Practically all of the reduc- 
tion in income was absorbed by the livestock producers who received 
lower prices for about the same volume of product as was sold in the 
previous year." (Report of the Minister of Agriculture for the year 
ending March 31, 1953, (Ontario) p.151) 


A In 1953, the U.S. had a large surplus of domestic beef and 
the American price was not sufficiently attractive to Canadian pro- 
Mucers. The United States and United Kingdom took 16.8 and 6.5 million 
‘pounds respectively last year, while domestic consumption increased 
about 20% to approximately 685 million pounds because of low beef prices 
compared to pork. 


>. Ontario's biggest cash crop, tobacco, also depends on the 
export market, although only about 18 to 30% of the annual crop 

has been exported in the last four years. Export figures show a ris 
in post-war years to a peak in 1952 of 38 million pounds of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco to all countries, with 32 million pounds of this going to 


te U.K., almost the same amount as in 1939. Exports declined in 1953 


€ 
€ 


00 28 million pounds, with only 23 million pounds to Great Britain, re- 
flecting British restriction of dollar imports. Stocks of ummanufactured 
domestic tobacco on hand at December 31st, 1953) amounted to 160 million 
pounds, a decrease of 2.8% from the same date in 1952. A contract with 
Britain for 25 million pounds negotiated last year will come partly from 
these stocks. There is some indication that further contracts from 
Great Britain may be expected. 


In summary, the dependence of Ontario farmers on home 
rather than international outlets tends to provide more stable markets 
for their produce than are enjoyed by producers of world staples. 
ince the second world war, Ontario's export markets have been reshaped. 
The United States has replaced Great Britain, limited by exchange 
difficulties, as our most important customer. Dependence on the 
nerican outlet is not altogether Satisfactory, because of a large U.S. 
arm surplus and restrictions on foreign farm produce entering the 
Ountry while the surplus remains. However, high domestic consumption, 
continued American market for unrestricted commodities, and the 
ossibility of new overseas markets developing makes expectations for 
954 brighter than those for recent years. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE UPPER ST. LAWRENCE AND 
OTTAWA VALLEY REGIONS 


Upper St. Lawrence 


Textile and chemical industries are the major employers of 
manufacturing labour in the Upper St. Lawrence Region. Between 50 and 
60 per cent of the 7,000 workers in Cornwall, where more than half the 
Region's manufacturing labour force is employed, worked in the eity "s 
two primary textile industries in early 1953. Each of these establish- 
ments, Canadian Cottons Limited and Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, em- 
ployed nearly 2,000 workers at that time. Of these 28% were women. 
However , operations have since been affected by the current slump in 
the textile industry. The cotton mills have been most severely hit. 
Two of the four mills were closed in 1953 after a six month operating 
loss of close to one million dollars. Seven hundred workers were laid 
off at this time and there is little likelihood of reopening in 1954. 


Courtaulds Limited is the sole Canadian producer of viscose 
rayon. Its filament yarn plant was shut completely in the first part 
of 1953 and later operated at 75% capacity. The staple yarn plant was 
also closed during the summer of 1953. This company recalled 100 em- 
ployees at the beginning of April, 1954, however. 


Primary textile mills in the Region also manufacture fine 
linen cloth, cotton yarn and cloth at Iroquois, and wool cloth at 
Merrickville. Clothing mills in Cornwall and Brockville employ another 
900 among them. 


While employment in the Region's textile industry is de- 
clining, activity in the other basic manufacturing industry of the 
Upper St. Lawrence Region is expanding. In addition to the three 
chemical plants previously situated in Cornwall, three new factories 
employing about 300 came into production in 1953. These plants were 
attracted by the availability of their raw material, pure hydrogen, 
from the Canadian Industries Limited electrolytic caustic plant in the 
city, and the possibility of expansion with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Another concern, Charles Pfizer and Company, manufacturers of 
antibiotics and chemicals, has purchased a plant site in the area. 


The products of these chemical industries are used in the 
textile, pulp and paper, paint, cellophane, food processing and phar- 
maceutical industries. A number of heavy users of the products, in- 
cluding the two textile industries mentioned and Howard Smith Paper 
Mills Limited, employing about 1,500, are also located in Cornwall. 


A labour force of approximately 550 was taken on last summer 
at the new C.I.L. plant in Maitland, the only Canadian manufacturer of 
nylon intermediates. This plant supplies the C.I.L. nylon spinning 
factory in Kingston, recently expanded to twice its former size, with 
chemicals. Manufacturers of hydro cables and telephone equipment in 
Brockville employ about 1,000, and recently expanded facilities. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 
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Industrial labour demands in Ontario have been considerab- 
ly. lighter this year than last and many factories have yet .to recall 
semployees on lay-off before new jobs are available. Despite increased 

industrial: capacity (see below) and increased labour force, industrial 
employment in February was 2h below the 1952 level in the same month. 
Payrolis have not ceased their upward trend, however. Production of 
“most manufactured goods is down this year, notably pig iron, but elect- 
rical apparatus is an exception, at least to the end of January, 195). 


In the food and beverages industry meat packing is ee 
with some employees. working a reduced week. Part time work and lay-offs 
continue. in the textile industry, although there is some improvement in 
- Cornwall. There were approximately 8,500 unplaced applicants register- 
ed ror employment in the primary and secondary textile industries as of 
March 25. Employment in the iron and steel products, the wood and pap- 
ereproducts industries are generally slower this year than last. Some 
improvement is evident in the agricultural implements industry in 
Hamilton however, where about 200°men have been recalled. 


The Labour Gazette reports that expansions of Canadian 
manufacturing plants during 1953 provided an estimated 23,000 new jobs, 
assuming the plants are staffed to capacity. Of these 64% or 14,400 
were located in Ontario, only 3,100 below the peak reached in 1952. 
The reduction in 1953.was. largely ‘the result of the completion of air- 

ocraft: plhantvexpansiions. “The volume of new jobs in 1952 and 1953 more 
tham doubled ‘that of every other year since 1948. 


Indicators of) current retail trade. show moderate increases 
-in.most: lines but rdther. ‘sharp reductions in consumer. durables. . About 
one-fifth fewer: motor vehicles. were sold in February than in the same 
month. dast-year ,..andiappliance , radio. and furniture stores. all showed 
decreases. Total trade in February was about the same as in February, 
1953. The consumer price index shows little change over the period. 


‘BEGINNING ON THE opposite page is an analysis of employ- 
mment ini’ Regions 12:\and.13.\An economic planning: conference will be held 
presently ‘in this area: under the auspices of the Provincial Government. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 


INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or = + or = + or - 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index Feb. 110.6. .' Bil, = 223 ee 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index Feb I5L.7 + 2.9 4) 2a eee 
(1949. = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index Jan. 229.9 = '0.9-) = (O59 oe 
Manufacturing (Ont.494) Index jens Ten eT es 2,71 Be eb srl 
Durable Goods Index Jan. 302.5 4=* 269 see = ee 
Non-Durable Goods Index Jan 200.9 «+L. 2 = ae 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) "OOO Tons Feb 182.1. = 15.5 = 1Osdeeeeneeee 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) ‘000 Tons Feb 258.8 - 16.3 = 10.3 ewes 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs.Feb 23.6 +96.1 .+ Lge 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) ('000) Jan hO.2 4 9.6 + GG eee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%4) Index Jan. SI ee yee eS ei = 14355 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) 1000 Tons Jan. L76.2 + -0.5 + Op oie 

CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Feb.” 1,857.1 + 2:1 4) [ee 

CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘OOO Cars” Mar. 201.6 + '6.1 =) Sa 

PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 

Consumer Price Index Index Mar 115.5 +0.3 4+. 07GaSone 
(1949 = 100) 

Wholesale Prive Index Index Feb PIMSOY Sm OMS! One Js Cok 

Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index Jan. 250.6. = Se an 2.0 

RETAIL TRADE $ Million Feb. 320.4 = O12 + Opi eemnemes 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Feb. 64.6 + 6.0 4.1673 
Department Stores $ Million Feb 22.2 +13 +" 532 eee 
Department Stores(preliminary)$ Million Mar 25-9 + 0.8 = OJgmees 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Feb 16.3. + 6.5 + “7 sGee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Feb 736, 3712360 ee =) es 
Furniture $ Million Feb. 5.0 - 10.5 = Gls) 
Appliance & Radios $ Million Feb. 10.2 +. 3.3 = 20eG ieee 
New Motor Vehicles: 

Sold (O00 te.) Reb. 12.9 - 17.4 °2 GIR hee 
Financed ('000) Feb. 4.3 = 13.7 SiiG:6 eee 

CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 

Total $ Million Mar 6.2) se SB 7 Oe 

Residential $ Million Mar. 23.5. = LONG 4 1G ae 

Business $ Million Mar. 18.4 4 5.2) 4 

Industrial $ Million Mar 3.0 i+: 25.3) =" F300 a eee 

Engineering $ Million Mar. 153 -=56.0 “203leGe | eae 
Housing: 

Starts No. Feb: 3,324 ~~ 3+3.-+ Oy eee 

Completions No. Feb. 6,655 38. 3.04 31,08. 0) ene 
Non-Residential Building Mat- 

erials (Canada) (1949 = 100) Index Feb. 123.15 3 "1.0" “= 12) eee 
Residential Bldg. Materials 

(Canada) (1949 = 100) Index Feb. Ley Area =. eo eee 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 
INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or - + or - 
oi, er ea 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Feb. 4,984 eS eee ee ae Od 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Jan. 624 + 559° + 5.9 = 17.9 
Industrial Stock Index Mar. 26.4 4 Oh |9°2.6 #5 0.4 


NOTE: All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except 
‘ae The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price Index, 
and the Residential and Non-Residential Building Materials Indexes on 
the base 1949 = 100, and, 
(2) The Industrial Stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 
These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, i 
MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications L 
the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by t 
Stock Exchange. 


jy and (2 
Ex LOronTo 


ratn 


The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, AS REFORTED 
BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO - 1953 


1949 = 100 
- -EMPLOYMENT ---- ---PAYROLLS---- AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARTES 
% Change % Change 1953 % Change 
Region 1953 from 1952 1953 from 1952 $ from 1952 
1. Metropolitan 126.0 0 166.3 + 14.9 S2.40 436.2 
2. Burlington TOS ol Stts.5 139.4 ae Pa 63.23 35 
3. Niagara LL6.9 ee Ose 156.8 » 266 66.39 ee 6 
4. Lake Erie 10n.6 PN ots) 133.0 » 8.6 49.22 Peco 
5. Upper Thames NAO "769 154.2 SEER 55.87 ie 
6. Border 109.6 + 3.4 147 4 + Te 68 . 30 + 7.0 
7. St. Clair River 24535 + 0.4 167.1 +) 6.5 Toa * 8.0 
8. Upper Grand R. noe. 5 +°6.2 137.4 + 11.9 54.37 + 5.3 
9. Blue Water 104.4 43.2 140.5 Yad LE.76 + 3.4 
10. Kawartha 123.2 a oe 163.9 + 9.9 63.20 + 3. 
11. Quinte 110.6 a <3 153.6 ac LT 54.98 % 5.2 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 106.2 £3 136.8 + 9.4 54.33 + 3.9 
13. Ottawa Valley 108.1 + 9.0 144..g Sa ge 53.96 +539 
14. Highlands TiOs2 e226 147.6 He ds 54.43 + 7.5 
iS: Clay Belt 110.9 eS 143.5 nec. 69.14 “eu, 
16. Nickel Range 13326 +e? 560.2 7 a T56 75.99 + 6.9 
a7. Sault 129.2 + 4d 166.7 + 9.0 68.74 + 301 
18. Lakehead 124 7 + 6.6 161.4 $2 hg 68.44 +-4.3 
ONTARIO 114.5 fe nea nea 62,01 3H Gi 0) 
nec. - no change n.a. - not available 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARTO (1) 


1949 = 100 

Average 
Feb. /54 Feneh > Weekly Wages 
Feb./53 Feb./53 aud 

Region Weight Date Employment + or =- Payrolls + or - Salaries 
- Metropolitan a5.2 Feb. 1/S$4 ilies 161.0 61.55 
(Halton, Peel Jan. 1/54 +.130.0 165.1 61.76 
York ) Febin2/Sh. 920.1 = he 28 1903 ee 63.63 
. Burlington 13.4 Feb. 1/53 106.9 141.8 63.44 
(Brant. Went., Jan. 1/54 98.5 128.6 62.07 
Burlington) Feb. 1/54 990) 20% Ab LST sh oun Sees 64.68 
. Niagara 7.3 Feb. 1/53 114.7 15612 67.26 
(Lincoln, Jan. 1/54 - 109.3 147.0 66.64 
Welland) Feb. 1/54.) 107.6 .. + 6.2 44859 ~ . 0 
. Lake Erie 0.5) Feb, 1/53 6 Loker £337. 46.87 
(Haldimand, Jan. 1/54 91.7 108.9 4b 63 
Norfolk ) Feb. 1/54 S901 16 AiG LIS ate ae 49.94 
. Upper Thames 4.6 Feb. 1/62 420.9 150.5 55.68 
(Elgin, Midd., Jan. 1/54 116.4 4h .9 » Sh Ae 
Oxford ) Feb. 1/54 .- 3209/5 -» 222 Ik6Te a eae 55.16 
. Border 8.0 Feb. 1/53 106.9 142.6 67.50 
(Essex, Kent) Jan. 1/54 104.6 134.3 65.20 
Feb. 1/54 (105.8 “*~ 350 Jihig > ee 69.63 
Ot. -Claiz Re 1.6 Feb. 1/593 4104 160.4 70.96 
(Lambton ) Jane 1/5 132.0 165.0 73.89 
Feb. 1/54. 112.9 +) 2.3 “168.9 wee 74.81 
- Upper Grand R. (2 Feb. 1/53> 108s iste 54. 3h 
(Perth., Water., Jan. 1/5h 96.2 123.5 52.02 
Wellington) Feb. 1/54 S608 «| §.5.° 430000 feo 54.73 
. Blue Water O.3 Pebs (1/53../ 16h 132.8 46.60 
(Bruce, Duff. ,Grey Jan. 1/54 103.0 134.4 L6.38 
Huron, Simcoe) Few. 1/54: 30353... 4 B.0, Tie lone 6.9 48.89 
Kawartha Oo Febwil/53— + 329.0 168.¢ 65.13 
(Durham, Ont.,Peter., Jan. 1/54 121.4 163.6 64.09 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Feb. 1/54 . 128.9 .~ 6.4, ae 66.40 
- Quinte 2.5, Feb. 1/53 107.6 149.9 55.23 
(Front, Hast, Len, Jan. 1/54 100.2 136.8 53.98 
&Add., Pr. Edward) Fed. 1/54 00.3 =  SliGuspieses cee 57.82 
U. St. Lawrence 2.0 Feb. 1/53 101.5 131.9 54.76 
(Dun, Glen, Gren, Jan. 1/54 110.7 135.3 51.59 

Leeds, Stormont ) Feb.” 1/5lk. 22036) 440. Sie eee SS ke 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ig 


Feb./54 Av. Weekly 
Feb./53 Wages and 
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m 15. 
16, 
c 37. 


18. 


a. 


£18. 
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Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa V. 3.1 Pets. 1/53 102.8 138.2 54.03 
Carls, .L., Pres., Jan. 1/54 104.8 143.3 54.95 
Ren., Russell) Pees 5% AOL, =. 9 Othe kB 57.04 

. Highlands 0.6 Feb. 1/53 96.9 134.0 56.17 
(Hal., Muskoka, Jan. 1/54 97.2 129.2 53.99 
Nip., Parry S.) Feb. 1/54 60%. << Ons, 29015 <= 2.6 55.02 
Clay Belt O.9 Yes. 1/63 1031 138.4 71.99 
(Cochrane Jan. 1/54 99.2 124.8 67.29 
Temiskaming ) Fees 1/54 201.9 3 252) Thick. «612 74.28 
Nickel Range 1.8 Feb. 1/53 121.0 162.5 75.02 
(Manitoulin Jan; 1/5% . i28270 166.1 76.29 
Sudbury ) Pets 1/54 229.6) ~. 1/2 166.6 «= 2,5 78.02 
Sault 1.6:Pebs.1/53> 113.8 151.2 10.66 
(Algoma ) > aris abl Se. kOe 140.2 70.86 

Pep L/S) AOS shen tee L5007 es TA6 70.73 
Lakehead Pelton. iss. Lit .2 151.6 68.36 
(Kenora, Rainy wan. 2/5; 124.2 148.4 68.67 
River, Thunder Bay) Febsi/5k. D3 & 2.5 “i15s.4. 42.5 71.89 
ONTARIO 100.0 Feb: 3/53 1133.1 

Jans. 1/5). -110.4 ss aes) 

Feo. 1/54 - 230-4 = 2:7 19673 BS. 51 
INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (1) 

. Border S.0 Feb: 1/53 124.3 170.6 62.87 
(Salt, Natural Jan. 1/54 138.5 184.3 62152 
Gas ) Feu 1/54 1222.5 9 “= “2.8. 269.5. -O.7 65.14 

. Clay Belt 28.2 Feb. 1/53 99.9 1308 62.93 
(Gold, Silver) Jan, 1/54 60.2 Te ,8 62.67 

Feb. 1/54 Bice y be ae cosy) | eRe 6 62.06 

. Nickel Range HO Feo, 1/53 7 153-8 195.6 7h .69 
(Nickel, Copper, Jan. 1/54 158.3 210.6 77.39 
Gold, Silver) Pay Sk Haste + (SE Sree! (are 78.59 
Sault Lf Rebs t/S9° (regen 155.5 75.81 
(Iron Ore) feo. 1/5 MEST 192.8 76.78 

Feb. 1/54. 139.8. 4 96:7 204.3 -+ 46.8 80.12 
Lakehead 3.7 Feb. 1/53 57.3 143.5 78.76 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Jan. 1/54 109.4 150.4 73.23 
Pete T/54) -109.67 + 1275" 163.8 -+ 20.3 79.63 
James Bay 3.9 Feb. 1/53 Tk.3 90.5 64.92 
(Gold, Silver ) Jan. 1/54 T3.% 86.8 62.86 
Feb. 1/54 Tae Mp Ue s: Ge. he BY 65-75 
All Mining Industries Feb. 1/53 105.0 212.2 68.88 
Jan. 1/54 100.5 133,6 70.54 
Pets. 1/54 110:2 + 5.2 148, - 64.0 (ise 
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There is little evidence of seasonal variation in manu- 
facturing employment in the Upper St. Lawrence Region. Changes in the 
level of employment are chiefly the result of shifts in long-run market 
conditions rather than the more or less regular seasonal pattern of 
demand. Despite high levels in 1951 and the latter part of 1953 the 
growth of manufacturing employment has lagged behind the Province as a 
whole during the period 1949-53. Average employment in the Region in 
1953 was only 6.2% above 1949, but in Ontario it was 14.54%. 


Ottawa Valley 


The typical pattern for manufacturing throughout the Ottawa 
Valley Region is a concentration on wood products, textiles, and metal 
fabrication. However, there is less dependence on manufacturing as a 
source of employment in this Region than elsewhere in the Province. 
Fourteen per cent of the total labour force was engaged in manufacturing 
in 1951, the lowest proportion in any Region of the Province, indicating 
its secondary position compared to the functions of government. In 
1953 there were an estimated 21,400 employees in manufacturing. There 
is less dependence on a few large establishments, as in the Upper St. 
Lawrence Region. There are more small, diversified operations. 


In Ottawa, with approximately half of the Region's manu- 
facturing labour force, services to the federal government, particu- 
larly in printing and publishing, occupy a large number. About 16% of 
the manufacturing employees in the city are in wood products industries. 
The largest private employer, E.B. Eddy Company, has more than 600 
employees producing pulp, various types of paper, bags and boxes. 
Other secondary paper manufacturers produce paper bags, boxes, cups, 
waxed paper, carbon paper and specialty paper products. Metal fabri- 
cation employs approximately 124%, of the manufacturing labour force. 
About 600 work in clothing, tent and sail, automobile slip cover and 
miscellaneous textile factories. 


The textile industry employs a larger proportion of the 
manufacturing labour force in the Region as a whole. The emphasis is 
on the production of wool cloth, an industry which has been declining 
for nearly four years. Primary textile mills are situated in Pembroke, 
Appleton, Renfrew, Carleton Place, Almonte, Perth and Arnprior. Renfrew 
Textiles Limited and Renfrew Woollen Mills, employing 145 and 250 
respectively, were closed down completely in the fall and winter of 
1953. The Carleton Place branch of Renfrew Woollen Mills laid off its 
125 employees this spring. There is little indication that any of 
these mills will re-open during the year. Factories producing ladies’ 
and children's clothing and miscellaneous textile goods are operating 
in Athens, Smiths Falls, Hawkesbury and Arnprior. 


Manufacturing employment in the Region has shown a marked 
seasonal trend, reaching a high in August and a low in February with a 
range of 6.7%. Since 1950 the long-run trend has been favourable but, 
as in the Upper St. Lawrence Region, the 8.1% increase since 1949 has 
been modest compared to the whole Province. 
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A Note on Method 


In the charts of manufacturing employment included here 
the long-run, and in the Ottawa Valley Region the seasonal, patterns 
of employment are illustrated. The long-run trend line is based on a 
twelve month moving average (centred) of the indices. If the index of 
manufacturing employment was available for a considerably longer period 
the long-run (i.e. longer than one year) fluctuations could be iso- 
lated and a straight line secular trend determined. But the five year 
period is too short to separate these patterns; consequently the trend 
line reflects both secular trend and long-run fluctuations. 


The twelve month moving average elminates seasonal cycles 
and for that reason may be used as a base line from which seasonal 
(and residual) variations may be studied. In practice, however, the 
trend line also contains an element of seasonality because of differ- 
ences in the amplitude of seasonal cycles from year to year. Lesser 
fluctuations occur in the trend line but these are relatively small. 
These secondary fluctuations are minimized when the period of the 
average equals the period of the cycle as in this instance where the 
period for each is twelve months. 


In the Ottawa Valley Region it has been possibie to deter- 
Mine a seasonal pattern from the data. Percentage deviations of the 
observed data from the trend line are averaged by months. These month- 
ly means are then tested statistically to determine if the variation 
due to seasonal factors is significantly greater than residual varia- 
tions. When this is done, manufacturing employment in the Upper St. 
Lawrence Region, unlike the Ottawa Valley, fails to show significant 
seasonal variation. The monthly means are converted to seasonal correc- 
tion factors which represent the expected variation from the trend line 
attributable to seasonal factors, based on the actual performance over 
the period. The seasonally corrected trend line shown on the Ottawa 
Valley Region chart is derived from the long-run trend data multiplied 
by the seasonal correction factors. The resulting line fits the ob- 
served data remarkably well in this instance. 


SEASONAL CORRECTION FACTORS - OTTAWA VALLEY REGION 


Jan. .982 May -990 Sept. 1.024 
Feb. -973 June 2 Oct. Loud 
Mar. - 967 July 1.026 Nov. 1.005 
Apr. ~9T4 Aug. 1.034 Dec. -995 


Tne long-run trend, based on a twelve month moving average 
of actual data, assumes no mathematical relationship between employment 
and time, consequently the trend line cannot be projected mathematic- 
ally. If a certain trend is assumed then the seasonal correction fac- 
tors could be used to estimate future employment by months. But the 
difficulty of separating the causes of long-run and seasonal fluctua- 
tions makes the task of determining future trends hazardous. 
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SUMMARY 


Unemployment in Ontario remains substantially above 1953 
levels but increases in construction activity and retail sales are ex- 
pected to effect aconsiderable increase in industrial employment. 
Construction contracts awarded in the Province for the first four 
months of the current year are 12% higher than awards in the same period 
last year. Department store sales during April were an estimated 12% 
higher than in April, 1953. 


Employment increased slightly in Ontario during April but 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission reports 156,000 applications for 
employment as at April 15, almost double the number reported at the 
same date a year ago. The Toronto office lists 35,900 (17,900 in 1953), 
the Hamilton office 12,400 (6,300 in 1953) and the Windsor office 
6,600 (3,400 in 1953). Manufacturing employment, 3.4% below the 1953 
figure at March 1 for the Province, declined significantly inthe 
Burlington (-7.2%), Niagara (-8.1%), Lake Erie (-12.7%), Quinte (-7.8%), 
Sault (-12.6%) and Lakehead (-9.0%) Regions. However the Metropolitan 
Region recorded an increase of 2.1% in the same period. 


Base metal mines are operating at full capacity and most 
gold mines have resumed production. In the Blind River area consider- 
able exploratory work and drilling are underway. However a number of 
manufacturing industries have found it necessary to lay off workers. 

The meat packing industry has been slower and employment in the rubber 
products and leather products industry was down 4.84 and 9.6% at March 1 
compared to the same date in 1953. Plants in Kitchener and London have 
been affected. Poor conditions continue in the textile industry (both 
woollen and cotton) with employment down 19.6% below 1953. Clothing 
factories are also affected. 


| In the wood products industry saw and planing mills report 
employment 9.6% below 1953. Further lay-offs have occurred in the farm 
implements industry. Employment was 22.5% less than last year. Primary 
iron and steel, and iron castings report employment down 10.2% and 12.1% 
respectively. On the other hand employment in the automotive industry 
was up 7.6% but lay-offs have occurred after March l. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME _CURRENT 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 

INDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or;= ~+u0r = 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index Mar. L101 °= 2.2: =. Sean 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index Mar. 152.6.4 2.49 $e oO ees 
(1949 = 100) 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index Feb. 2374 =). 1.6 _ SS EOaaeae ey 
Manufacturing (Ont. 494) Index Feb. 248.7 aq 3.0 - =) (2a 
Durable Goods Index Feb. 306.8 = 5.0 =" Seu eee 
Non-Durable Goods Index Feb. 211.5 - 1.0. = jae 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘OOO Tons Feb. 182;1 - 1.5 —SOh ieee 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) ‘000 Tons Mar. 24.0.5°.4 2270 92333 7a5 eee 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs.Feb. 23.6 +) 6.1 > + Die 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) (7000). jane Lo. i+° 9.6... 2eeeie ae 13.4 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%) Index Feb. 491.1, +,10.3. +) J. Cue 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) ‘OOO Tons Feb. 457.9 + 2.3 40303 

CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Mar. 2,079.1 + 2.6 + 3.6 + 12.0 

CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘000 Cars Apr. 189.9 .- 7.1 = Soc 7 eee 

PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) ‘ ; 

Consumer Price Index Index Apr. 115.6 + 0.4 " 4] eg@eCeeeeeen 
(1949 = 100) 

Wholesale Price Index Index Mar. 218.6 1.0 ‘<=: (255 Secs 

Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index Mar. 255.8. - Lk ce 

RETAIL TRADE $ Million Mar. 344.9, 2, 1.2 = Soe 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Mar. 68.5- + 7.2° 4 "Ono eee 
Department Stores $ Million Mar. 25.8.+ 0.6 . =) ep uieeeee 
Department Stores(prelim) $ Million Apr. 29.0 + 3.6 4 Dee 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Mar. 16.2 +. 2:7). ae ee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Mar. 7.9. = “4,0. <006.6) eee 
Furniture $ Million Mar. 6.0 = 7.4 | 2 Se eee 
Appliance & Radio $ Million Mar. ERGY 1.9 0.9 4515.3 
New Motor Vehicles: 

Sold ('000) Mar. 16.7 2:19:87) 2 33e eee 
Financed ('000) Mar. 569 13.8) ce ore 

CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Apr. 96.7 4:11.94 hate) See 
Residential $ Million Apr. Lis5 y+ 929.» 4:53.9e° Beare 
Business $ Million Apr. 2760 + 1538 SS eee 
Industrial $ Million Apr: 11.0.5 = 1265 9 ="h3o3" Meee 
Engineering $ Million Apr. 17.2 + 71.0 4421.2 41,223.1 
Housing: 
Starts No. Mar. 2,172 + 4.0” +2006 Spee 
Completions No. Mar. 2,122 + 6.90 « = L3lG) pane 
Non-Residential Building Mat- 
erials (Canada) (1949 = 100) Index Mar. L2259- ie Lei! dig” ee ees 


Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) (1949 = 100) Index Mar. 121.0" =gP es Sua) 227 0 oes 


ae 


FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Mar. 5,733 + 23.6) 44.3 4415.0 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Feb. ler oe este ot ae tk eh eee og Tee 
Industrial Stock Index Apr. Boos meats. ita. Slecba oDrO 

NOTE: 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


All indexes are calculated on the base 1935-39 = 100 except 

(1) The Industrial Employment and Payrolls Index, the Consumer Price 
Index, and the Residential and Non-Residential Building Materials Indexes 
on the base 1949 = 100, and, 

(2) The Industrial Stock based on the last half of 1933 = 100. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts awarded, issued by 
MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean Publications Limited, and 
(2) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. The figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to 
the estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO 
A REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


During the last five years manufacturing employment in Ontario has in- 
creased about fifteen per cent (see chart on page two) but this increase has by no 
means been characteristic of all regions of the Province or all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Some industries have expanded more than others, and for same the process 
has been one of steady growth while others, like the textile industry, have experi- 
enced marked long-run fluctuations. Still others, like the food products industry, 
undergo a regular pattern of seasonal variation each year. The impact of these 
changes in manufacturing employment varies among the regions of the Province depend- 
ing on the types of manufacturing industries and the relative importance of each in 
the regional economy. 


Studies of manufacturing employment indices of each region for the period 
1949 to 1953 have been undertaken in order to assess the long-run trend and the 
seasonal pattern (if any). The trend in each instance was determined by taking a 
twelve-month centred moving average of the employment indices. The result was a set 
of values in which short-term (and seasonal) fluctuations are reduced to a minimum. 
Consequently the long-run trend is shown more clearly. The actual indices were then 
compared to the resulting trend line and a statistical test used to determine sea- 
sonality. If the result was positive, a three-month moving average of per cent 
deviations of actual values from trend was computed and a set of seasonal correction 
factors determined. Similar studies were made of all important manufacturing in- 
dustry groups in the Province in order to assess the importance of the various in- 
dustries in determining the pattern of manufacturing employment in a particular region. 


A summary of the results obtained for the eighteen regions and the 
Province is included in the next four pages. In order to treat the subject properly 
it would be desirable to include the graphs and work sheets prepared for each region 
but space does not permit this treatment. The material does serve however, to em- 
phasize the differences between regions, and the extent to which diversity within a 
region can offset seasonality in manufacturing employment. Seasonality in manufac- 
turing industry does not appear to contribute as much to unemployment in southern 


Ontario as is sometimes assumed. It must be emphasized, of course, that this anal- 


ysis includes manufacturing employment only and cannot be used to assess the unem- 
ployment situation in a particular region without considering the influence of other 
industries such as trade, construction, services etc. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 


MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO 


Region Weight Date 
Metropolitan 35.2 Mar.1/53 
(Halton, Peel Feb.1/54 
York ) Mar .1/54 
Burlington 13.4 Mar.1/53 
(Brant. Went., Feb.1/54 
Burlington ) Mar.1/54 
Niagara {.3 Mar.1/53 
(Lincoln, Feb.1/54 
Welland ) Mar .1/54 
Lake Erie 0.5 Mar.1/53 
(Haldimand, Feb.1/54 
Norfolk ) Mar .1/54 
Upper Thames 4.6 Mar.1/53 
(Elgin, Midd., Feb.1/54 
Oxford ) Mar.1/54 
Border 0) Mar .1/53 
(Essex, Kent) Feb.1/54 
Mar .1/54 
St. Clair R. 1.6 Mar.1/53 
(Lambton ) Feb.1/54 
Mar .1/54 
Upper Grand R. ile. May.1/53 
(Perth., Water., Feb.1/54 
Wellington) Mar.1/54 
Blue Water -3 Mar.1/53 
(Bruce, Duff. ,Grey Feb.1/54 
Huron, Simcoe ) Mar .1/54 
Kawartha 5.3 Mar.1/53 
(Durham, Ont. ,Peter, Feb.1/54 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Mar .1/54 
Quinte 2.5 Mar.1/53 
(Front, Hast, Len, Feb.1/54 
&Add., Pr.Edward) Mar .1/54 
U. St. Lawrence 2.0 Mar.1/53 
Dun, “len, Gren, Feb.1/54 
Leeds, Stormont ) Mar .1/54 
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67.64 
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Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa V. Sed Mer .1/53.4 103.8 137.0 53.40 
Carl., be,Pres., Feb.1/54 102.0 14h 69 57.15 
Ren., Russell) Marsiyou (200.6 Je =2.2 fuels: 2° 16.5 57.66 
Highlands 0.6 Mar.1/53 96.4 134.5 56.49 
(Hal., Muskoka Feb.1/54 96.3 130.4 54.98 
Nip., Parry S.) Mar «1/54 OTe Me U0.0. Babe” MSY 256 55.20 
Clay Belt 0.9 Mar.1/53 +=103.6 136.2 TO. 
(Cochrane Feb.1/54 101.9 141.4 74.28 
Temiskaming ) Mery bea eal Wee ee em 8-2. 73.08 
Nickel Range 126 Mer.2/55 / 219.7 156.2 TE 33 
(Manitoulin Feb.1/54 119.2 166.1 TT 9S 
Sudbury ) Mar.1/55 “2107 = °0.6.°263-0). 4 3:8 76.57 
Sault 1.6 Mar.1/53 116.8 157.1 TG 
(Algoma ) Feb.1/54 105.1 139.7 (Osts 

Mer 1 /Su. WOKS. 1-926 7136.7 = 2ock 69.81 
Lakehead 2.1 Mer.1/53 120.5 157.5 69.07 
(Kenora, Rainy Feb.1/54 114.3 155.5 71.89 
Rfver, Thunder Bay) er n/ 55 MS. =. 910 525 G50 Te .38 
ONTARIO 100.0 Mar.1/53 114.0 62.40 

Feb.1/54 110.6 154.7 63.60 

Mor.1/54 -110.2 .- 34° 15k.8 63.99 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED BY LEADING 


Border 2.0 Mar.1/53 120.5 169. 
(Salt, Natural Feb.1/54 122.5 169. 
Gas ) Mar.1/54. 10h,6° + <b.3 173, 
Clay Belt 28.2 Mar.1/53 98.2 ely 
(Gold, Silver) Feb.1/54 82.5 100. 
Mar .1/54 Sha) > BES 08; 

Nickel Range 4O.1 Mar.1/53 155.3 197. 
(Nickel, Copper, Feb.1/54 157.6 212, 
Gold, Silver) Mer.3/54 156.9. 4 156 “209, 
Sault 1.7 Mar.1/53 115.5 158 
(Iron Ore) Feb.1/54 140.3 22k 
: Mer 1/5 ahh.g + 29.4 218 

Lakehead 3.7 Mar.1/53 102.1 139 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Feb.1/54 109.6 163), 
Mar. /Su. 1168 + 9.7 2162. 

James Bay 3.9 Mar.1/53 120 86. 
(Gold, Silver) Feb.1/54 754 92. 
Mar .1/54 oon ore BET 2 cole 


All Mining Industries Mar.1/53 105.3 


Feb.1/54 110.6 149. 


Mar.1/54 122.3 6+ 7.0) 152. 
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POPULATION OF ONTARIO REGIONS AND INCORPORATED CENTRES OVER 5,000 
ESTIMATED AT JUNE 1, 1953 
METROPOLITAN 1,394,120 BLUE WATER 277 ,160 
Brampton 10,470 Barrie 14,070 & 
Burlington 6,850 Collingwood 7,600 
Forest Hill 16,560 Goderich 5,040. % 
Leaside 16,470 Midland 7,490 @ 
Long Branch 9, 360 Orillia 12,890 ‘ 
Mimico 12,130 Owen Sound 16,630 3 
Newmarket Syietls) i 
New Toronto 9,850 KAWARTHA 251,090 -@ 
Oakville 8,390 Bowmanville 6,000 | 
Swansea 8, 340 Cobourg 7,790 @ 
Toronto 688 ,210 Lindsay 9,940 | 
Weston 8,980 Oshawa 45,000 © 
Peterborough 40,860 
BURLINGTON 358,050 Port Hope 6,650 
Brantford 36 ,640 Whitby 6,230 4 
Dundas 7,370 4 
Hamilton 22h 560 QUINTE 186,390 
Paris 5 370 @ Belleville 20,080 
Kingston 39,000 ) 
NIAGARA 2h1 ,870 Trenton 10,290 
Fort Erie 8,130 i 
Merritton 5,060 UPPER ST. LAWRENCE ik 210 
Niagara Falls 256 2aG Brockville 13,720 & 
Port Colborne 13,270 Cora: 16,780 7 
St. Catharines 39,240 i 
Thorold 7 ,050 OTTAWA VALLEY 406,810 
Welland 15 ,830 Eastview (95,760. am 
Hawkesbur 4 
LAKE ERIE 69,920 aR eee } 
Simcoe 7,540 Pembroke 5 13,300. f 
Perth , 
UPPER THAMES 286 ,560 Renfrew  * ease 4 
Ingersoll 6,600 Smith's Falls 8,480 
London 98 ,850 s 
St. Thomas 18 , 360 HIGHLANDS 
Tillsonburg 5,670 North Bay oe 
Woodstock 16 »460 Parry Sound 5 230 
BORDER sages Sturgeon Falls 5 50 
Chatham 22,010 " . CLAY BELT ql 
Leamington ibe SO Timmins pate 
Riverside 10,470 4 
Wallaceb ; 
Hi aca urg pees NICKEL RANGE ; 129,140 
‘ Sudbury 41,930 
ory CLAIR RIVER 82, 380 SAULT 75,940 4 
arnia 38 ,480 Sault Ste. Marie 36,270 # 
UPP 
eo RIVER ae LAKEHEAD 177,200 
ace » +0 Fort Frances — 8,090 
Wass 29,810 Fort William 36,830 
Kitchener 48,550 Kenora 9, Oko 
Preston 8 ,630 Port Arthur "350 
Stratford 19,290 33,35 


Waterloo 13,110 PROVINCE 4,897,000 
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SUMMARY 


The index of industrial employment continued to fall in 

es .» representing a decline over both March of this year and April 
Additionally, industrial payrolls registered declines in 
on both counts. The decline in payrolls was attributable to a- 
tion in the number of employed workers which was only partly off- 


anufacturing industries. Obversely, unemployment has continued to be’ 
yuurce of worry in Ontario as elsewhere in Canada and the United 

2 The seasonal upswing in employment opportunities has failed 
ake up all of the slack in the labour force. 


; In general, industrial production fell during the first 
qu uarter of this year, vis- -ai~ vis the comparable is ee of 1953. Notable 


More current statistics are available for the construction 
ory While the total dollar value of contracts awarded in May was 
than both April of this year and May of last year, increases were 
.Stered in the residential and business sub-divisions. Housing 
starts were, fifty percent greater numerically in April than in March, 
although somewhat less than April, 1953. 


Retail trade in April was, in aggregate dollar Cae vir- 


gher than March of this year. Cheques eS). on the other hand, 
lower in April than in March but about ine percent higher than in 


- Within the Province, regional Hon aust enn employment in- 
ces were lower in April 1954, than in April ,1953 with only two ex- 

a Metropolitan and Upper St. Lawrence Regions. Regional 
ent indices were also down in four out, of six regions. 
ions were the Sault and Lakehead Regions. The effect on 

of reduced employment was more than offset in some 
erage weekly wages and salaries. CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 


r & 
INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 
YEAR TO CORRE ENT 
DATE 
alta CURRENT 1954/53 
INDICATOR | UNIT DATE. FIGURE + or =" 

’ 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT dudex(1) apr. G0SGy aay ire 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) Apr. 150.6 + 1.7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) Mar. PAT aioe 

Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Tndex(2) Mar. 25000 fede 
Durable Goods Index(2) Mar. 305.0. 6.0 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Mar. 21600" = Tee 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) "Q00.Tons* -Mazet at “200J8 mw Stee 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) ‘OOO Tons Apr. 247.9 82h.0 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Mar.. 27 Cue Tee 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) (000) Mar. Hoe 2 Ons 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%)  Index(2) Mar. | 473.5 +76.0 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) ‘OOO Tons, (Apr. 500.2 °+ 3.9, +. 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICIT Million KWH Apr. 1 SHSL6. ve) Pend 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘OOO Cars: May RoR me 19 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) : aoe a ae 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) May SESS ee ORS 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) Apr. Oi se 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) Apr. Be Ne Ree 
" ae =4 7 < i 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million Apr. 388.8 - 0.9 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Apr. TOL oe TSE 5 
al Department Stores $ Million Apr. OOO) at (ae al 
Department. Stores (prelim. ) $ Million May ~ not a ble 
Garage & Filling Stations $ Million Apr. ON Tat He ener we 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Apr. OO" AS iaGasiene 9 
: Furniture $ Million Apr. Olt oe) jon 8 
Appliance & Radio $ Million Apr. O29) (=e ies Bh 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold (*000) Apr. HOST | eyrelgaa 0 
Financed (1000) Apr. 6.2)" aise aE 
CONSTRUCTION i cr ‘ 
ee Awarded : or 
fei eee tam! $ Million May 
Residential $ Million May 
Business $ Million May 
nia Industrial $ Million May 
Engineering $ Million May 
ie Housing: Starte” No. Apr. 
Completions No. ‘Apr 
Non-Residential Building Shaky 
Materials (Canada) ~ Index(1) Apr. 
Residential Bide. Materials > 4 
Canada ) Index(1) Apr. 
| FINANCIAL ‘ 
as Cheques, Cashed 9 (ey), $ Million 
Ey “* Life, Insurance’ Sales 7) (Gs & Ne litce 
£ ‘In dustrial Stock ere. Tradex 3) May” 
a G1) babe avin aeaaeaan 
: i Te wri 7: aT ame Pe 
: - ¢ i" a » =" A eee 4 ye) z APs 
| a” is Sait ‘iteats inet ae Vn a : 


ators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


NOTES : 

: (1) 1949 = 100 mec. - no change 
) Bee 95-39 -= 2.00 
‘@ (3) last half of 1933 = 100 


(All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
Dominion. Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts 
ded, issued by MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean 
ications Limited, and (2) the index of activity of twenty indus- 

il stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures 


aa The importance of manufacturing in the Kawartha Region is 

de apparent by the proportion of the labour force, 41 percent, in 

, industrial group at the 1951 Census. The next largest category, 
iculture, accounted for only 18 percent of the labour force. The 
proportion in manufacturing was exceeded only in the Burlington, Niagara 
7 Upper Grand River Regions. In 1953 there was an estimated average 

| 32,200 employees in manufacturing in the Region. Average weekly 
ages and salaries were $63.20 for 1953, compared to $62.01 for the 


Manufacturing employment in the Kawartha Region has fol- 
ae a rapid upward trend since 1949, with an increase over the period 
> 23 percent. High points were recorded in early 1951 and 1953 with 
he indices showing a sharp decline of 17 percent in late 1953, rising 
in to within 4 percent of the 1953 peak in the first two months of 


These fluctuations closely follow those of the motor vehi- 
“industry and are comparable ‘to those of the larger category, trans- 
ition equipment, which includes automobile parts and accessories 

11 as motor vehicles and other types of transportation Ft eae 
Th s is accounted for, of course, by the dominance of General Motors 

2s an employer in the Region. moat a third of the ee em- 
oyees in the Region, and over 90 percent of those in the city 

are employed in the General Motors plant at Oshawa. Many of tae prod- 
manufactured by the other fifty establishments in the city, in- 
-luding safety glass, castings, stampings, textiles and leather, are 
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molly or ne dependent on the aut onobi le industry. Factor- 
manufacturing automobile parts are also situated in Uxbridge, 
ocrough and Ajax. A factory manufacturing automotive hardware 


ys The sharp decline of 16 percent in manufacturing employment 
serienced in the Region in the last two months of 1953 was due to 


re retooled for the annual model change-over. A smaller temporary 
cline occurred in May of this year, when 1,200 were laid off during 
ransfer of operations to a new assembly plant. The new plant 


4 


Ss capacity to 1,350 vehicles a day. Because the model changeover 


Manufacturing in Peterborough, the other city of the Region, 
ore diversified, and employment is therefore more stable than in 
ae Almost 10,000 employees were engaged in 100 factories in the 
in 1950. The largest employer is the Canadian General Electric 


in the city during this period. Other large manufacturing em- 
rs in the city include Western Clock Company, Canada Packers 
d and Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited. 


Manufacturers of radios and parts, refrigerators, vacuum 
ers and appliances at Belleville, Ajax, Cobourg and Port Union 

ze the importance of the electrical apparatus industry in the 
An electrical appliance factory employing about 25 was estab- 
in Ajax last year. 


Manufacturing employs a small proportion of the total 
force in eto Quinte Region. Twenty-four percent of the labour 


28 ent in services and 18 percent in agriculture.. There were 
cimated: 16, 500 employees in manufacturing in 1953. Average weekly 
and salaries in 1953 were ee 98, among the lowest in the Province. 


¥ Employment has risen 11 percent in the period 1949 to 
953, declining and rising again in 1950. the increase over the five 


r oo a anes of LO.9 aes A deeper than usual seasonal 

, registered during last winter with a 19 percent drop between 
ad February 1, and a rise of 9. percent from February 1 to 

e last date for which indices are available 
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“a Fluctuations of employment in the non-ferrous metals in- 
dustry are evident in the trend of manufacturing employment in the 
Region. The largest employer is the Aluminum Company of Canada, which 
f an operations in Kingston in 1940. It employs about 45 percent of 
€ manufacturing employees in Kingston, where 36 percent of the 

on's manufacturing employees work. Products from the works include 
inum sheets and strips, extruded shapes including aircraft parts, 
tubes, foils and forgings. 


; Another large employer in the Kingston area is the Canadian 
ustries Limited* nylon plant, with nearly 1,000 employees manufac- 
ng nylon yarn. Other textile firms in Trenton and Kingston employ 
t 330. A new $20 million synthetic textile fibre plant is being 
oe at Millhaven, near Kingston, by Imperial Chemical Industries 
ted. 
mek Transportation equipment is represented in the three 

argest centres, Kingston, Belleville and Trenton, which together 
counted for nearly half of the Region's manufacturing labour force 
the 1951 Census. In Kingston, Canadian Locomotive Company Limited, 
ian Shipbuilding and Engineering Limited and several smaller es- 
Shments operate, and in Belleville are located Canadian National 
and Switch, Stewart-Warner Alemite Corporation and Stephens -Adam- 
Manufacturing Company of Canada Limited. A Trenton firm began 
etion of aircraft and vehicle radiators in 1953. These enter- 

es together employ over 1,200. 


¢ i Other important manufacturing employers in the Region 
produce electrical apparatus, hardware, bakelite products, shoes, 
silverware and paper products. ‘Two electrical appliance factories to- 


The pronounced seasonal variation evident in the employment 
s for manufacturing may be partly attributed to the canning and 
processing industries in the Region. About 8 percent of the 
turing labour force in the three towns with over 5,000 population 
1 food and beverage industries, but the proportion is considerably 
throughout the Region. Canning factories are in Picton,Well- 
on and Bloomfield as well as in the three main centres. 


peels plant becomes Dupont of Canada Limited at June 30, 1954 
oe | A R : . 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 

a Highlighting recent industrial developments are the lay- 
offs in the automotive industry. Conditions remain generally unfavour- 
able in textiles and iron and steel products, the latter including the 
di d agricultural implement industry. Lay-offs have been made in 


INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


1949 = 100 
ae ae Weekly Wages 
Apres / 53 Apr ./53 and 


mi@ie 


ii. 


IAs 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Sa ere OT ee 
Metropolitan 35.2 “Apr. 1/54 11956 L{2e7 64.81 
(Halton, Peel Mar. 1/54 120.4 aiggstesl 64.54 
York ) Apr. 2/53 218:9° 4 0.6 16k.0 2 ee 62.21 
Burlington 13.4 Apr. 1/54 OTe8 134.8 65.89 
(Brant, Went., Mar. 1/54 98.4 13d: 64.77 
Burlington) Apr's 1/53). 106.2 = 80 tay eee 64.26 
Niagara (eS: Apr=..1/54 9106.3 147.5 68.71 
(Lincoln, Mar. 1/54 107.1 149.4 69.10 
Welland) Aprs, Lf53) - 12529) = Ob3 468s Sarees 67.55 
Lake Erie 0.5" Apr. 1/54 82.3 IS 6 52.80 
(Haldimand , Mar. 1/54 90.2 121.5 50.64 
Norfolk ) Apr; .1/53) - s103elee S202 1315S ae 47.72 
Upper Thames 4.6 Apr. 1/54 108.6 150.0 57s 02 
(Elgin, Midd., Mar. 1/54 111.2 152.9 56.80 
Oxford ) Apes (1/53°* 1.6 2-522 255.105 eee 56.02 
Border 8.0 Apr. 1/54 100.6. 138.5 70.05 
(Essex, Kent) Mar. 1/54 105.1 143.3 69.30 
Apr. 1/5806 112.6. = 1047-58. eee Tete 
St. Clair R. 6 apr. Jini eG 168.7 75.86 
Lambton Mar. 1/54 111.7 167.3 5.16 
Apres 1/53 “LLIB. = Ore" ai6236) “eee T7141 
Upper Grand R. T-2 Apes 2/54 Ont 12953 55.66 
(Perth, Water., Mar. 1/54 95.6 Sah 55.52 
Wellington) Apr. (1/53, ( 102.6). =). 6.3) 136. Gee ane 54.87 
Blue Water Pol Noor Rally Ao 5 unaliee Na? 144.2 49.87 
(Bruce, Duff. ,Grey Mar. 1/54 103.3 143.5 49.37 
Huron, Simcoe) Aprs1/53 ~° 10310 | ~~ 0.3 13645 0a ree 48.14 
Kawartha De Aes 1/5 eG 164.7 64.05 
(Durham, Ont, Peter, Mar. 1/54) 122.3 169.5 65.84 
Vic., Northumb'1'd) Apr.: 1/53 126.7. = 4.0 217 eee 65.31 
Quinte 2.5 Apr. 1/54 97-0 143.1 58.27 
(Front, Hast, Len Mar. 1/54 98.1 142.6 57 4k 
& Add, Pr. Edward) Apr. 2/53) 105-7 --. GOS aS ieee 55.94 
U. St. Lawrence 250) Apra dy SU OG. 7 149.3 57.49 
(Dun, Glen, Gren, Mar. 1/54 108.0 146.4 57.25 
Leeds, Stormont) Apr. 1/53 1Ok.a -+ Sees een Dieter e, 


(1) Original Data Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Date Employment 
Apr. 1/54 100.4 
Mar. 1/54 . 100.7 
Apr. 1/53 104.5 
Apr. 1/54 O47 
Mar. 1/54 97.0 
Apr. 1/53 102.0 
Aprs 1/5" 100.3 
Mar. 1/54 101.3 
Apr. 17 53,0 LONS 
Hore) dS.) oP TOs 
Mears S4. A Os1 
Apr 53. ISO 
Apr. 1/54 101.3 
Mar. 1/54 lob.2 
Aprs 1/53 (12337 
Apr. 1/54 107.5 

Marc SWS Tass, 
Ror. 9/58 121.4 
Apr. 1/54 108.8 
Maat / Shs 1 PGs 
Apr. 2/53 dake 
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727.3 


89.4 
86.8 
98.2 
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Apr./54 Av. Weekly 
Apr ./53 Wages and 


Apr. /54 
Apr ./53 


TeOb = Payrowls s+ or t- Salaries 
143.3 ae 30 
Tak 4 ieaesy 
Sa tl oes, be a9 SEs 
130.2 55.01 
Pax 9 55.20 
=e fee. ak.O = (5.0 54 20 
SSH al eGo 
138.3 rwe 
ae Nr) whee dy 69.10 
164.3 ea rks: 
163.0 76.57 
Sper ley. ee) | iat 7.00 
ATO ss 62.97 
136.2 69.56 
Sse mesh se ORO 67.94 
ihe Th 
152.5 rice 
eae SRST ki ee 66.9 
153.0 Se 
ESWOS €3.99 
oy Se er ta Ee 62.56 
BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES (2) 
pe af 6k .60 
Tp 5S Gae2e 
ee Sane ON Blu ORO 63.43 
ih? 64.92 
TONS 64 66 
<n ORO TEAS Le AS 52 63.02 
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SUMMARY 


The index of industrial employment for May was slightly 
higher than in April, but was still lower for the first five months 

than for the corresponding period last year. Further, although there 
were 9,600 fewer applications for employment in the Ontario Region at 
June 17th than a month before, there were 52,500 more than a year ago. 


D 


In manufacturing as a whole, the overall level of employ- — 
ment is below that of last year. Many workers in Chatham, Hamilton, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Sarnia, Toronto and Windsor are affected by the 
reduced activity in the motor vehicle and parts industry, occasioned 
largely by a drop of 15 percent in passenger car sales and 30 percent 
in truck sales. In the farm implements industry, Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
in Toronto laid off 500 workers in July and International Harvester in 
Hamilton announced an indefinite shutdown affecting about 1,500 employ- 
ees. The textile industry is still very slow with continued lay-offs 
and short time. Courtaulds Limited have closed down their synthetic 
fibre plant in Cornwall,temporarily releasing about 500 workers. The 
seasonal food processing industry has been hiring workers but there 
have been many more applicants than positions. | 

Industrial production to the end of April was still almost 
three percent behind last year. This is due largely to an attempt to © 
reduce inventories, and is symptomatic of the period of economic readjus 
ment through which the Province and Canada is now passing. p| 


Closely related to the reduction in employment, production 
and retail sales, are the number of business failures in Ontario. Durin 
the first half of 1954, 166 businesses have failed, an increase of 64.4 
percent over the first half of 1953, and the amount of liabilities has q 
increased by 177.8 percent, to reach a high of $9,850,000. a 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF ONTARIO'S 


ECONOMIC REGIONS 


The plan of nineteen economic regions which has been used 


| by this Bureau for the past seven years in the presentation of statis- 


tics has been found to be reasonably satisfactory in most respects. 


| However, for the past several years, the original plan has been sub- 

| gected to intensive study by Federal officials and the Ontario Bureau 

| of Statistics and Research. In addition, advice has been received from 
| Beographers, economists, agriculturalists, etc. on specific points of 


contention. 


As a result of this research, a new plan, representang 4 


| refinement of the original, has been developed. The revised regional 
| plan for Ontario forms part ofan overall plan for Canada. Ontario 


has been divided into ten provincial economic regions constituting 


| groupings of counties. This Bureau, however, has maintained that these 


ten regions should, in some cases, be further subdivided for statis- 


tical purposes into "sub-regions". In the transition from the original 
Nineteen regions to the proposed ten (or, <i effect, seventeen in- 
cluding the suggested subdivisions), two regions lose their indentities 
(Burlington and Lake Erie) and become part of other regions. In the 
new plan, as in the original, regions are made to conform to county 


} boundaries, since it is for these jurisdictions that statistical data 
are most readily available at the present time. 


The accompanying map shows the overall ten economic regions 


}and, in addition, the necessary subdivisions. Also shown are the nine- 


teen original regions as now in use. The final consideration will, of 


course, have to be the basis on which statistical data from the Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics can be made available. 


a The present proposed plan is expected to be finalized early 
in December, 1954, at the second Federal-Provincial Conference on 


Economic Statistics. The first Conference was held in January, 1953 


at which time regional statistics were discussed. When the plan is 


: 


=—— 


accepted it will form the basis of statistical presentation for the 
Whole of Canada. 


ry ; In the meantime, this Bureau invites written comments and 
Suggestions from interested persons or bodies on the proposed regional 


plan for Ontario. 


PROPOSED ECONOMIC REGIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS OF one 
SHOWING COUNTY DISTRIBUTION 
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THE MOTOR VEHICLES INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Seven percent of Canada's labour force, approximately 
15,000 people, owe their jobs either directly or indirectly to the 
motor vehicles industry. At May 31st this year, there were over 36,000 
manufacturing, sales and service employees of motor vehicle companies ahd 
Nearly 30,000 men and women, with wages and salaries of almost 
100 million, manufactured cars, trucks and buses in Ontario in 1951. 
The industry draws heavily on primary producers and hundreds of feeder 
Plants for its raw materials, amounting to $460 million in 1951, 63 
_ percent of the gross value of production. The iron and etee1, heres 
| rubber, glass. leather, and electrical apparatus industries are import- 
ant suppliers. 


In addition, the motor vehicle parts industry employed over 
20, 000 in Ontario. There were over 22,000 engaged in motor vehicle and 
_ accessory wholesale and retail trade, aa 15,400 selling gasoline, 
lubricating oils, and greases. 


In terms of employees, wages and salaries, cost of mater- 
ials used, and both net and gross value of the product, the motor vehi- 

| eles i oaeetcy is Ontario's leading manufacturing industry. In 1951, 

the most recent year for which comparative statistics are available, 
~mtiotor vehicles accounted for nine percent of the gross value of all 
Manufacturing in Ontario, and 7.5 percent of the net value. Including 
motor vehicle parts, the proportion of net value of production was 10.6 
percent. The proportion has declined since, tut is still considerably 
| above the net value of the pulp and paper, textile, and petroleum indust- 
| ries, which produced 6.0, 3.8 and 3.7 percent of the net value of 

eee ering Peadueriont in Ontario in 1951. 


The Canadian motor vehicles industry is centralized in 
Ontario. Some trucks are built in Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia 
but Ontario produced 98.2 percent of the net value of motor vehicles and 
employed 96.5 percent of the total engaged in the industry in 1951. 

| Twelve of the nineteen establishments listed by the Dominion Bureau of 
“Statistics (2) as manufacturing cars, trucks or buses in 1952 were in 
Ontario. One factory has ceased production since that time. 


ye 


Within Ontario, the industry is concentrated largely in 
“Windsor and Oshawa. These cities are located in the Border and Kawartha 
xegions, respectively. 


eo) Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Toronto. 
(2) The Motor Vehicles Industry, Gee Rit ori Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


The Canadian automobile industry started in 1904 when the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited began to manufacture automobiles 
for the Canadian market and for export. In that year, 17 employees were 
paid $12,000 to help assemble 117 cars. All the parts were ferried 
across the river from Detroit. Last year, Ford of Canada employed an 
average of 25,000. Ten thousand of these were employed in wholly owned 
subsidiaries which operate sales branches and assembly plants in South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, and India, and a manufacturing 
plant in Australia. 


Three years after Ford entered the field, the McLaughlin 
Motor Car Company was established at Oshawa, building automobiles pow- 
ered with Buick motors. As well as motor cars, the McLaughlin company 
continued to make carriages and wagons. Following the reorganization 
in 1912, when the company became General Motors Corporation of Canada, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, and Oldsmobile were added to Buick and the manufact- 
ure of horsedrawn vehicles was discontinued. 


: Another famous carriage and wagon builder, Studebaker, 
began building motor cars at its Walkerville plant in 1909 but did not 
concentrate on automobiles to the exclusion of other vehicles until 
1920. The Studebaker plant in Walkerville closed in 1936 and, in 1948, 
production was resumed at a new plant in Hamilton. 


The Chrysler Corporation of Canada began production rela- 
tively late, in 1924. The company is still expanding. 


Although they have never been large producers in Canada, 
both Packard and Hudson are important names in the automobile industry. - # 
Packard motor cars were produced in Windsor from 1931 until the plant 
was turned over to the government in 1941. Since 1932, Hudson has oper- 
ated a plant at Tilbury. The amalgamatims of Packard with Studebaker 
and Hudson with Nash are too recent for their effect on the Canadian act- 
ivities of the firms to be assessed. % 


Many pioneer motor cars are no longer in production. The 
names of some were changed as improved designs superseded earlier models. 
OMe. Wig. ioe Menard concentrated on trucks, when the gasoline- | 
driven vehicle was still considered a pleasure adjunct, instead of a | 
commercial necessity. (3) Others lacked funds to underwrite mass pro- 
duction methods. Still others lost interest in a project which, in its 
early years, seemed to promise more headaches than profits. As a result 
the automotive industry, as we know it today in Ontario, consists of 
four companies producing both passenger carsand trucks, two companies 
producing passenger cars only and five companies engaged exclusively 
in the production of commercial vehicles , 


- = * J x - 
(3) The Windsor Daily Star, June 5, 195k. ; x | 
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There have been four main historical phases in the manufa 
ture of cars and trucks in Canada. The establishment of the industry, 
depression, war, and the period from 1946 to the present are reflected 
in preduction figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics an: 
charted on page 1h. In the first twelve years after establishment of 4 
industry in 1904, 135,000 motor vehicles were built. The number produ 
annually continued to rise until 1929, when the depression was reflect 
in annual declines of nearly 60 percent in both 1930 and 1931. In 192 
producticn began to rise again, surpassing the 1929 high of 263,000 cai 
and trucks in 1941. 


During the war, the Canadian automotive industry discontirz 


ued manufacturing for the civilian market and plated its facilities anc 
personnei at the government's disposal. Enormous quantities of troop- 
carrying and supply line vehicles, shells, rocket tubes, aircraft parts 
and other munitions continued to pour out of automobile factories until 
the war was over. The ratio of cars to trucks manufactured, about Por 5 
in the five years 1934 to 1938, changed to 5: 95 in 1942. In the two 

following years, no cars at all were produced. Since 1946 cars have 

again made up the larger part of motor vehicles manufactured, and the | 
proportion has now returned to approximately the pre-war ratio, as ind - 
icated by the chart on page 9, . 


Factory shipments of both cars and trucks increased from © 
1946 to 1953, when they totalled 479,649. Production continued to | 
increase in the first months of 1954, but a decline began in March, 
Factory shipments for the first four months of 1954 showed a decline of 
4 percent from the same period of 1953. Domestic sales in May of new i 
cars and trucks were 44, 007 for Canada, down 17 percent from May last — 
year, and sales for the five month period showed a decline of ges) percen 
| 
These figures seem to indicate that the major companies — 
miscalculated the market for 1954 by ten to fifteen percent. Sales are 
expected to be down by about 75,000 from the 1953 peak, (4) and produc- 
tion may be stabilized at a lower figure in the future. Hye! 
One reason for the decreased production is the decline in 
exports. Exports accounted for 32 percent of the industry's business 
in the five years before the war. Canadian manufacturers were able to. 
spread their fixed Operating costs over a larger output than the domesti 
market required. Because the overseas demand was not subject to season 


variations, it cushioned Canadian firms against the peaks and dips in ‘ 
| 
el 
i 


£ 


production which have always plagued American plants. During the war, — 
exports were confined almost entirely to trucks for war purposes, which 


went mainly to Britain, British and French Africa, Egypt, India and 
Australia. 


(4) mhys M. Sele): Presiacnt, Fader cacao 


y President, Ford of Canada, quoted in The Globe and 
Mail, Toronto, June 5, 195), ets 


7 


ge 


tL 


Exports did not assume their former importance after the war, 
Owing partly to the backlog of domestic demand, but they did make up 
mye) percent of total shipments in 1952. 


While production rose in 1953, exports declined from 
75,782 in the previous year to 60,267, only 12.6 percent of total ship- 
| ments. The decline has continued in 1954. In the first four months 
mot this year exports made up only 7.3 percent of total factory shipments. 


One reason for the drop in exports is the return to the 
United States of overseas markets previously taken over by Canadian 
manufacturers from parent firms because of metal scarcities. Another 
is the development of automotive industries in customer countries as 
part of a dollar conservation program. 


The motor vehicles industry in Canada has the advantage of 
| a 99 percent drawback on customs duties paid on imported materials and 
Components which go into vehicles produced for export, and has accepted 
aeeower proiit on export units. However, import restrictions set up 

by all commonwealth countries have curtailed exports. The industry in 
[weBritain has taken over part of the Canadian export market in the ster- 
Imeeting bloc. In 1939, Canada exported 58,500 motor vehicles compared to 
| 46,500 from the United Kingdom. In 1951, Canadian vehicle exports 

| “totalled 60,500, but U.K. exports had grown to 507,000. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN CARS AND TRUCKS TO PRINCIPAL BUYERS 


1952 DS 1954 
(ist quarter ) 

Australia 21,965 F122 150 © 
Bprazil eer ORS 1 
Mexico 9,457 7,104 25 
‘Union of South Africa 73104 10, 389 A 
Belgium GO, O17 pee yds) 65 
_ Venezuela 4 4oe ee 20 
- Malaya 15597 158 52 
Morocco - een ne asvele 3 
_ New Zealand 15250 12 8 
_ Pakistan 1,195 147 D 
_ Switzerland 541 Dy 53 69 
All Other Countries Weqeles) 5,290 305 
4 Total 79,934 H5 222 2,094 


« 


a 


. 
"Source: Trade of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Canada ranked second only to the United States as a motor 
vehicle exporter in 1939, but in 1951 the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and Germany surpassed this country. 


While export markets have been sig sam abaecs imports of motor 
vehicles into Canada have increased. However, as shown by the chart on . 
page 14, imports have not been an important part of domestic consumption 
When Canadian made cars were in short supply immediately after the war, 
some British and European cars were imported. In the peak import year, | 
1950, 88,492 cars and trucks were imported, over 95 percent of them from 
Great Britain. Over 93 percent of the 60,056 motor vehicles imported 
in 1953 came from the United Kingdom and the United states, Gach in 
about the same proportion. Imports from the United States show a pre- 
penderancesin the total, 11,110, for the first quarter of 1954. 


There is.a 173 percent tariff on motor vehicles imported 
from the U.S. Automobiles from the United Kingdom are admitted free 
under British preference agreements. 


Production within the last five years has shown a sharp 
seasonal pattern, with a peak in the early part of the year and iwo 
annual low points, in August and in November or December. In 12 7935 | 
nearly 60 percent of the total production took place in the first six 
months of the year. An even greater imbalance appears likely in 1°54. 
Production is high at the beginning of the year, as deliveries of new | 
models to dealers are made in time for an early spring rise in the mar- 
ket. The year-end decline is a result of retooling of the assembly 
line for model changeover. 


Variations in the number employed in the industry have not {| 
followed variations in production in the last five years, as te by 
the chart on page 12. This is because a large amount of: overti is 
worked during periods of high production in the early winter, and r 
uced production has been achieved partly by cutting hours of work rather 
than by extensive lay-offs. Average number ee does decline sharc 
with production in November or December for the annual model changeover... 


Recent extensive lay-offs in automobile factories are a 
result of sharp production cuts by the major manufacturers, beginning ir. 
April of this year. About 3,500 men were on indefinite lay-off in the 
middle of June, and another 5,300 were on temporary lay-off for five to 
ten days. A complete shutdown of the automobile industry is indicated 
for some period during the summer. Model cnangeover periods and vaca- 
tions will probably be used as extended shutdown time. (5) 


Sharp fluctuations in the number of hours worked per week 
have been common in the past. Partly’ to compensate for this character- 
istic of the industry, wages have been higher than in most manufacturing 


(5) Financial Post, July LO, 1954. 
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nla ae 
industries. Only the aircraft and parts, primary iron and steel, smelt. 
ing and refining, and pulp and paper industries paid higher than the ye 
average wage of $1.71 an hour in 1953. Average weekly wages of oo 
hourly-rated employees in the motor vehicles industry were $69.30, @ 
compared to $58.65 for all manufacturing in the Province. The average 
weekly hours in the same year were 40.6, compared to 40.9 hours in all 'S2 
manufacturing. At April lst, 1954, average weekly wages in the motor ee 
vehicles industry were $67.56; with=an average 39.6 hour week. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MOTOR VEHICLES INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1946-52 | 


Gross Seli- ‘ 
Cost of Cost of Fuel ing Value of 3 
Average No. Total Salaries Materials % Electricity Products at = 


AY 
of Employees & Wages ‘_at Works at Works ~. WWoxka We 3 
$000 $,000 $,000 $,000. i 
1946 21,647 43,969 1,969 Bhs eis) 193,440 
1947 23,037 58,408 ire a 226 ,845 340,918 3 
1948 ak, 703 68 ,478 2 TOL 249,754 398 ,057 
1949 27 ,022 76,684 2,996 300 ,705 485,757 
1950 20 S554 94 415 2,586 388 54.97 675,867 
1951 30,479 101, 343 2,668 469,114 The ,896 
1952 31,102 113,607 es70u hoy 47h - FOG aas 
* 
Includes value of parts and any other products made in auto factories. 
The t 


otal under this heading for 1952 refers, to factory shipments. 
Source: The Motor Vehicles Industry, 1952, D.B.S., Ottawa. 
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The industry is dominated by the "Big Three"--Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler. These companies together produced over 90 percent 
of the nearly 500,000 motor vehicles made in Canada in 1953. General 


-z Motors led producticn, with an estimated 45 percent of the total. Ford 


accounted for an estimated 32 percent, Chrysler for about 16 percent. 


These three companies have undertaken extensive expansion 
programs recently, so that their production shares may vary in the future. 
General Motors last year completed a passenger car assembly plant which 
brougnt production capacity to 1,350 vehicles a day. Combined produc - 
tion of the Windsor and Oakville plants of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, was 900 passenger cars and trucks daily in January of 
this year. The Chrysler Corporation is completing an expansion program 


which will increase production capacity to 512 passenger cars and 100 


trucks a day. 


Of the remaining motor vehicle companies, The Studebaker 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, is the largest producer, manufacturing 
10,615 units in 1953 with an average of 750 nourly-rated employees. 
Studebaker is also contemplating expansion from its factory in Hamilton 
to a site near Burlington. 


Nash Motors of Canada Limited began manufacturing in its 
Toronto plant in 1950. Its average working force was 287 in LOS 33 


Chatco Steel- Products Limited, Tilbury; Welles Corporation 
Limited, Windsor; International Harvester Co. of Canada Limited, Chatham; 
Fitzjohn Coach of Canada, Limited, Brantford; Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
Ltd., Kitchener; and the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd., Fort Willian, 
all manufacture a small number of motor vehicles. Their operations are 
mainly confined to trucks and buses. 


The importance of the "Big Three" implies centralization of 
the industry. In the Border and Kawartha Regions the automobile indus- 
try dominates the entire economy. 


The Border Region is more completely dependent on the auto- 
mobile industry than Kawartha. More than three-fifths of the population 
of Windsor depend Girectly on the payrolls of Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors subsidiaries, and perhaps another one-fifth upon supplier indus- 
tries. (6) Three other, smaller companies manufacture trucks, buses and 
parts in the Region. There are thirty other establishments at Windsor, 
Chatham, Kingsville, and Harrow, making metal parts and accessories as 


their main products. 


Almost a third of the manufacturing employees in the Kaw- 
artha Region, and over 90 percent of those in Oshawa, work at the 


(6) W.A. Wicker, Presentation to the "Rump" cof the House of Commons, 


by the Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, February 1953,p-5- 
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General Motors plant. Many of the products manufactured by other est- 
ablishments in the city, including safety glass, castings, stampings, 
textiles and leather, are used in the fabrication of motor vehicles, and 
firms producing them are wholly or partially dependent on the automobile 
industry. Factories manufacturing parts in the Region are also situated 
in Uxbridge, Peterborough, and Ajax. 

The recent move cf a large part of Ford's operations to the 
Oakville plant may indicate a trend Cae from centralization. 


The industry in Canada is, of course,~closely linked to tha 
in the United States. The main manufacturers now operating in this 
country were established by American parent companies. Some are now 
separate Canadian companies, but all still work closely with their Amer - 
ican counterparts. 4 


Their concentration near Detroit emphasizes their depend ~ 
ence, as indicated by E.C. Row, president of Chrysler Corp. On sGamaca 


The benefit of being within a few miles of the Detroit plant 
where engines and body stampings are being turned out, and 
being able to drive there in 20 minutes to discuss production 
and supply problems with officials .of the parent company out- 
weigh the advantage of being closer to the market as the 
plant would be if it moved to the Toronto-Hamilton area .(7) 


Ford, similarly, followed American production of body stampings from 
Detroit to Buffalo by moving its assembly Ope ra'ut Ons from Windsor to . 
Oakvi lle e f 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada is a separate company. % 
Generel Motors Corporation operates four subsidiaries in Canada from 
head office in Detroit. These include General Motors of Canada, Lin? a 
The McKinnon Industries, Limited (a motor vehicle parts manufacturer 7 
Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited, and General Motors Diesel,I 
The Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limi ted, is wholly owned by +n 
American company. 
Ba 

In the field of design and technique of manufacture the ~ 
motor vehicle companies are also closely allied to the American indusi = 
The first Canadian establishments imported parts from their American © 
owners to assemble in this country. Today, 70 percent of the material ~ 
and labour content of Ford motor vehicles is of Canadian origin. (8) 


Because of the relatively small volume, it is uneconomical 
for Canadian manufacturers to make certain parts in Canada or to assume 
eee EE eee 
(7) Financial Post, February Bei lies ees 
(8) Rhys M. Sale, Presentation to the House of Commons. sopcit, Part 
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independently the cost of research and related overhead items. All the 
iesigning is done at present in the U.S., and Canadian firms pay only 
{n proportion to Canadian volume. Every Canadian automobile manufact- 
axer imports body panels and vehicle frames from the U.S. (8) and these 
nake up a large part of the foreign content. The body panels are made 
frou a type and width of steel which is nct made in Canada, and the 
stamping process entails expensive dies and presses 

' in addition, certain materials, such as rubber, tin and 
cotton, cannot be produced in Canada. 

| 

| On the basis of an annual demand of 100,000 cars, it was 
estimated in 1948 (9) that the retail price of a car would increase 

by one third if the Canadian industry manufactured all its own parts. 
Since annual production is now between four and five times thet assumed 
io the 1948 study, increased cost per car would be considerably less. 
otal American passenger car production is over twenty times as great as 
nadian, but there are more models produced, and some assembly line 

‘as are ‘small, as ere British and European. However, the Canadian 
dustry's Beet cncy, considered second only to the United States, is 

- ostly dependent on the use of American toois and dies. 


| The relation of the industry to that in the United States 

- also reflected in the unionization of the Canadian factories. Canada 

“~~ District 7 of nine regional divisions of the United Automobile, 
reraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America (USAC Wee. Bes 

“ye Canadian regional director is a member of the International Executive 
ard of the Union. 


my In 1937, the United States headquarters of the U.A.W. sent 
_ «organizer to the General Motors plant in Oshawa.. Union demands at 
“s time centred on collective bargaining and recognition of affilia- 
» a with the U.A.W. International.(10) This implied the active part- 
t ation of the international representative in negotiations, and 
cegning of union policy and action after the U.A.W. in the United 
s. General Motors preferred to deal with a union of its own employ- 
a. ey 


M ei with the support of the then Premier of Ontario, the com- 

. any prevailed in its view of collective bargaining. The first Canadian 
ontract was signed on this basis between General Motors and the local 
sion on April 23, 1937. Similar agreements were signed in St. Cathar- 
aes and Windsor with McKinnon Industries Ltd., and various other firms, 

vat Ford of Canada and Chrysler remained unorganized. 


(9) Ronald Williams, The Financial Post, January 17, 1948. 
(10) H.A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada, MacMillan, 1948, p. 234 
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Not until January 1942 did the union win an agreement with 
Ford of Canada. It provided neither union shop nor check-off, but it 
did recognize the International. 


During the war the union gave no-strike pledges, but in 
1945 a strike was called at Ford of Canada.in Windsor. Union security 
was the main issue. The Windsor local demanded the union shop and 
check-off, which had been granted at Dearborn. The-size of the Ford 
local (14,000 members), the intensity and length of the dispute, partic- 
ipation by other unions and government officials, and wide press and 
parliamentary publicity magnified the importance of the strike. 

The strike ended with both parties agreeing to arbitration 
of the security issue. Justice Rand of the Supreme Court of Canada 
made an award denying the union shop but granting check-off of dues for 
all employees, whether union members or not. The union was required to 
obtain a majority vote of all employees covered by the agreement before 
striking, and to repudiate strikes not calied by itself. Employees | 
taking part in unauthorized strikes were to be penalized. 


All the major motor vehicle plants in Canada, as well as 
many parts plants, are now unionized. U.A.W. membership in Canada stood 
at 57,905 at. January 1, 1953. 

In the submission of the Ford local recently before a con- 
ciliation board, the union asked for replacement of the Rand Formula by 
union shop (making union membership a condition of employment ) a nation- 
al agreement for all Ford plants, and a guaranteed forty hour’ week, as 
well as increased wage rates and fringe benefits. ‘The guaranteed forty 
hour week is considered the first step toward the union goal of a guar -_ 
anteed annual wage now being sought in the U.S. The union prefers 
reduced employment to a "share the work" plan with production employees 
working less than forty hours a week. (11) . 


The Ford Company submission, besides rejecting union demands , 
requested the elimination of bargaining unit-wide seniority now in the 
contract. At present the master seniority list covers over 7,000 pro- 
duction employees in 115 departments at seven plants in Windsor. Within 
the bargaining unit there are several hundred "occupational groups... 
the members of which are qualified to perform any specific operations 
or duties therein as specified by the company...".(12) When lay-offs take 
place, men most recently hired within each occupational group are rel- 
eased. Recall after lay-off and promotion within the occupational group 
are also by seniority. Transfer of an employee to another occupa- ' 
tional group may be made if he is "able and willing to do the work". 


(11) Financial Post, June 25, 195. 


(12) Agreement Between Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited and Inter- 
national Union Wale wie — Cole Os 
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Unusual emphasis by the union on seniority stipulations 
‘governing lay-off and retiring has been a result of the susceptibility 
of the industry to’seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. The company 
claims that replacing men with senior employees who may not be as well 
“qualified to do the Job led to inefficiencies costing $612,000 in 1953. 
) They contemplate decentralizing operations by moving plants to other 
eon where seniority would be confined to plant operation if unit- 
pWide seniority is continued in the new contract. (13) 
i 
‘3 A i5 percent excise tax and a 10 percent sales tax are 
plevied on the sale price of the automobile when manufactured or import- 
med. Ten major-motor vehicle manufacturers remitted @ total of 
$162 ,765,000 (14) in sales and excise taxes to the federal government 
‘in 1953. The Department of National Revenue shows recel pts Of 
$78,200,000 in excise taxes from automobiles for the fiscal year 1952- 
f>3- An estimated $70 million dollars, 11 percent of the total collected 
for Canada, was turned over in sales tax in the same period.1".in addition, 
corporation taxes on companies manufacturing automobiles, parts and 
“equipment totalled $39,638,000, six percent of this type of revemue from 
all manufacturers, in the 1951 taxation year. 


The Provincial Government is also the recipient of taxes 
depending on the use of the automobile. Net revenue from the Ontario 
max on gasoline to cover use of highways by motor vehicles was 
77,648,000, and registration of motor vehicles accounted for revenue 
Pof $25,491,000 in the 1952-53 fiscal year. 

es ed SE ie a 
1(13) Financial Post, June 25, 1954. 
(14) Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Toronto. 


NOTE: Source of figures from which the graphs have been made is the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Figures charted in the 

graph on page 14 as production for 1952 and 1953 are factory 
shipments. The difference is not large. 


: THIS IS THE FIRST in a’ series of studies of the leading 
industries of Ontario, to be published in the Economic Review. A 
‘discussion of industries related to and dependent on the Motor Vehicles 
Industry will appear in the August issue. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 


INDICATOR UNIT DATE _FIGURE + Orl= (+)0Ory>ee sore 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) May 109.1. = 2.8 ° =) 33g eee 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) May 151.1 + 1.1) = Soe 
‘INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) = Index(2) Apr. 242.9 - 2.9 - 4.6 + 2.8 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index(2) Apr. 253.8 + 4.5 6 SGgeuee 
Durable Goods Index(2) Apr. 307-5 = (6.8 . 2 ogee 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Apr. 219.4 _ 2-2 “SR eeeeees 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) '000 Téns Apr. 19443 - 16.6  <SiGuG meer 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) "OOO Tons May 253-0 - 25-1 =(2050 gee 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Apr. 2529) 4 oe Oe jae 
Automobiles (Ont. 984) (#000), ‘Apr. 46.6 = 3:5 9 = 3 ee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%) Index(2) Apr. 463.9 + 4.8 2) 9335 ee 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) - 1000 Tons May LOT 2a 3256 3.5. SS 20eG 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH May 1,975.9 + 2c? + 37)/eeee 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘000 Cars June 211.0 _= 7.8 = “7a 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) June 116.1 + 0.6 9+ On eeaenenme 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) May 218.2 -,1.0 |= iG@pgueeeeen 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) May 254.1 - 3.6 = ogee 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million May 410.3. = ROLF Dee 9a 
Grocery and Combination $ Million May 74.6 + 7.0 + Sipe eee 
Department Stores $ Million May 27.6. + 1.8 = Seep 
Department Stores (prelim. ) $ Million June 28.4 + 237 + "Geena! 
Mens' Clothing $ Million May 7-0 - 3.8 |=) 20h Hees 
Womens' Clothing $ Million May 7-0 ~ 5.0 = 3900s 
lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million May 12.9- - 5.9° = 57a 
Furniture $ Million May 6.5 = 5.9 =) 56.0 Reema 
Appliance & Radio $ Million May 9.6 - 3.7 = 1e55 Jeers 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) May 19.6 = 14.7  —~ 3203 ee 
Financed ('000) May 7.1 <'11.3 ee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million June 100.5.-+ 11.3) - # 2350 eee 
Residential $ Million June 46.5. + 17.6 4 72a 
Business $ Million June 21.7 + 21.9 = Sasa 
Industrial $ Million June 8.6. = 4h.6 29a ta oe 
Engineering $ Million June 23.7 + 94.4 4364.7 4238.6 
Housing: Starts No. May 5,Tfa* + 168. +o eee 
Completions No. May 3,417 + 16.0 + 26.3) aaeoug 
Non-Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) May Lela] i= 17 (=) 235 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) May 121.0" +927) =) (Sa ee 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million May 5,561.8 + 5.1. + 11.0 Peg. 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million May THe” +O. 4c 5 eed 
Industrial Stock Index(3) June 34 4 Se ey ee 
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Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


FOOTNOTES : 


(1) 1949 = 100 n.c. - no change 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 
(3) last half of 1933 = 100 


PALI indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) construction contracts 


awarded, issued by MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean 


© Publications Limited, and (2) the index of activity of twenty indus- 


trial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures 
in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated pro- 


_ portion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


-Summary, continued from page 2. 


Le 


The brightest spot in the economic picture is the construc- 
tion industry, which reached an all time high during the first six months 


of 1954. Contracts awarded in June totalled $100.5 million, $23.8 milli: 
more than in June of last year. The largest increase (364.7%) occurred 
in engineering construction, while the only decrease (12%) was in the 


industrial category. The following contracts, valued at one million 


_ dollars or more, were granted in June (Building Reporter, Hugh C. McLean 
“Publications Limited): a metal refinery at Port Hope, $2.5 million; a 


brewery in Toronto, $2 1 million; a manufacturing plant at Oakville, 
$1 million; a store at Sarnia, $1 million; and an office building in. 
Ottawa, $1 million. Tenders have been called for work on the St. 
Lawrence Power project. 
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INDUSTRIES RELATED TO AND DEPENDENT ON THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Directly dependent on the automotive industry for liveli-§ 
hood are a number of related industries and services. Among those 
affected are the manufacturers of parts and accessories and those 
which supply the material used in their production. The wholesalers 
of motor vehicles and accessories and of such items as gasoline, lu- K 
bricating oils, and greases are vitally concerned. Motor vehicle ; 
dealers and salesmen, retailers of automobile parts, tires, batteries, 
ete., and of OS are all affected by the well-being of the auto- 
motive industry itself. Also somewhat dependent on this industry are 
the companies which insure and finance the sale of motor vehicles. : 


Related to the main'industry is the motor carrier industry 
carrying both passengers and freight in equipment including buses, 
trucks, trailers and tractors. 


Most of Canada's primary and many of her secondary indus- 
tries are necessary to the manufacture of automotive parts and acces- 
sories. Mining, lumbering, iron and steel, chemical, pulp and paper, 
textile, and glass industries all contribute. Many men are employed 
in these activities, not only directly, but’ also in making the mate- 
rials and articles used in them: the fuel for heating steel for roll- 
ing and forging; the forging dies, the cutting and grinding tools. 
There must also be labour to supply the necessary power, transporta- 
tion and other services. In addition, the investment in machinery and 
equipment must be taken into account. 


Of the carbon and alloy steel shipped by the Canadian 
primary iron and steel industries, 6.6 percent and 55.3 percent re-, 
spectively went to automotive industries in 1953. Nearly 30 percent 
of the radio receiving sets produced in Canada were for installation 
in automobiles. Electric storage batteries for automobile engines 
accounted for 78 percent of the value of factory sales of all types of 
batteries in the same year. Tires and tubes produced for motor vehi- 
cles by the Canadian rubber products industry in 1952 were valued at 
$130 million, 45 percent of the total gross value of production for 
the industry. 


In terms of employment, an estimated 375,000 people, 7 
percent of the labour force, owe their jobs directly or iadirectly to 
the automotive industry in Canada. The motor vehicles industry itsel: 
accounts for less than a tenth of this estimated total. A rough 
breakdown shows the distribution among dependent industry groups at 
the 1951 Census: 


Manufacturing: motor vehicle parts and accessories 16 ,600 
petroleum refining and products 12,709 
auto repair and garages 5 5900 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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SUMMARY 


Unemployment appears to have been relatively stable for 
several weeks. Layoffs continue, particularly in the automotive and 
agricultural implement industries. The important question now is what 
will happen in the next month or so when summer seasonal employment 
begins to wane. Will the general economic climate have shown suffi- 
cient improvement to offset the customary seasonal trend? The condi- 
tion of a few key industries will be an important factor. 


While unemployment has levelled off in the very short run, 
manufacturing employment in Ontario continues generally below the level 


_, at this time last year. The latest available figures rélate to June l. 


At that time the over-all manufacturing employment index was 5.8 per- 
cent lower than at the same date in 1953. However, reduced employment 
is by no means uniform throughout the Province. Talking again in terms 
of June 1 manufacturing employment indices, the Sault and Border 
Regions showed the most marked declines, followed by the Lakehead, 
Quinte, and Niagara Regions. Increases were recorded for only three 
regions: Metropolitan, Upper St. Lawrence, and Nickel Range. As 
might be expected, the biggest manufacturing payroll decreases also 
occurred in the Border and Sault Regions. The Ottawa Valley, Metro- 
politan, and Upper St. Lawrence Regions showed payroll increases, with 
the latter up by 11.2 percent over June 1, 1953, a substantial increase. 
For Ontario as a whole, payrolls fell by 4.3 percent. 


The construction industry continues to offer the greatest 
reason for optimism. The value of contracts awarded in July was 129.8 
percent higher than in July, 1953. All classes of construction showed 
marked advances in this respect, the most notable being in the engin- 
eering and industrial groups. Plans to proceed before the end of 
August with the construction of a $10 million mental hopsital near 


North Bay were announced. 


As usual at this time of the year, collective bargaining has 
been proceeding in several industries, including the automotive in- 
_ dustry. Several strikes were settled during August, notably in Lea- 
_ mington, London, and Windsor. The threat of a non-operating railway 
workers strike has now passed and the situation is scheduled for study 
by an arbitration board. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN. ONTARIO (1) 


IYO}, 


alas 


12. 


13. 


June/54 June/54 Weekly Wages 
Index of June/53 Index of gune/53 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
aime © ¥- car PY the 2 
Metropolitan 2542 June 1/53) dig. 165.5 62.34 
(Halton, Peel, May 1/54 119.4 172.5 64.79 
York ) June 1/54 119.3 + (O38. T{O:9. 49325 64.29 
Burlington 132% June 1/53.- Wos.5 141.8 63.90 
(Brant, Wentworth, May 1/54 95.7 133.2 66.18 
Bur lington ) June 1/54 95.8 a 0,2" T3136. Seoeieen 65.39 
Niagara 23 \dune, 1/53" ehi6s5 159-7 67.76 
(Lincoln, May 1/54 104.5 146.5 69.46 
Welland ) June 1/54 104.9 = 100° 195.3. 4 o, Soe 68.63 
Lake Erie 0.5 June 1/53 oh.y 124.0 49.09 
(Haldimand, May 1/54 86.5 114.3 49.70 
Norfolk) June 1/54 86.2 = Ose 119'3 “sau ae 52.03 
Upper Thames 6. June 1/53). 226.3 160.2 56.87 
(Elgin, Middlesex, May 1/54 107.6. 148.8 5710 
Oxford ) June 1/54 106.4 =4-O35 Sab6we & vases 56.87 
Border 8.0 (June 1/53 29 112.3 155.8 [0252 
(Essex, Kent) May 1/54 SG age 136.5 (PORE: 
June 1/54 92.2 = 1759 “1225949 — re 67.74 
St. Clair River 1.6. June 1/53. 114 1ogee 72.63 
(Lambton ) May 1/54 110.4 173.5 78.86 
June 1/54 111.8 = 220 CaS nec. 75.08 
Upper Grand River7.2 June 1/53 101.9 138.0 54.88 
(Perth, Waterloo, May 1/54 93.9 nleegi nes 54.97 
Wellington ) June 1/54 Op = G70. \126t6: | Sameer 55.33 
Blue Water _ p43 guns 1/93. 1035 140.4 48.17 
(Bruce, Dufferin, May 1/54 101.5 143.2 50.15 
Huron, Simcoe,Grey) June 1/54 99.2 - 4.2 136.5 "Qe 48.91 
Kawartha 5.3 June 1/53 126.6 LT | 64.27 
(Durham, Ont., Peter.,May 1/54 120.5 165.6 65.27 
Vic., Northumber'd) June 1/54 119.6 = 5.65 159m ae 63.49 
Quinte 2.5 June 1/53 108.4 152.6 55.58 
(Front. ,Hast.,Len. May 1/54 96.7 142.0 50.01 
& Add. ,Pr.Edward ) June 1/54 95.8 - 11L.6-aOeo Ve wen 57 -6Y 
U.St. Lawrence 2.0. June 1/53 105.8 faze 55.08 
(Dundas ,Glen,Gren., May 1/54 111.1 150.6 57.26 
Leeds, Stormont ) June 1/54 110.4 + “h. 20B3 5) fae ee 58.65 
Ottawa Valley 3.1 June 1/53 —-110.2 146.9 53.70 
(Carleton, Lanark May 1/54 101.0 146.0 58.14 
Pres ,Ren., Russ. ) June 1/54 105.4 ~ 4h -150.5 + 245 57-42 


see June/54 Weekly Wages 
Tndex of June/53 Index of gune/53 and 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
7 See aa SMe Ca ok Ae een ee 

14. Highlands GrG, gune 1/53. 220.4 159.8 53.57 
(Hal. ,Muskoka, May 1/54 103.5 142.4 55.83 
Wipissing,Parry S.) June 1/54 117.2 Le G9 GN ns OSE 55.31 
15. Clay Belt 0.9 June 1/53 110.4 143.4 68.82 
(Cochrane , May 1/54 100.9 135.5 oie ay 
Temiskaming ) June 1/5) 106.9 oe as BSR be AR ei Tisia 
(16. Nickel Range 1.8 June 1/53 122.9 171.0 TO 0 
(Manitoulin, May 1/54 119.6 163.6 76.52 
Sudbury ) June 1/54 124.6 Pi oer meine, shhh sh. 15.72 
17. Sault t.6) gube -1/53.0 5,136.4 1993 69.97 
(Algoma ) May 1/54 100.9 130.3 68 ..64 
June 1/54 107.8 BE Cian me et Sai eens Lom © 70.86 
18. Lakehead Sebw dune. 1/53.) 127s 167.5 69.79 
(Kenora, Rainy May 1/54 107.0 146.5 TE. 20 
River, Thunder Bay) June 1/54 111.5 Pay ters. ee fo eo renner np eee 
ONTARTO 100.0 June 1/53 114.4 157.2 62.67 
May 1/54 107.9 152.5 64 48 
June 1/54 107.8 ar BSS OTERO LGD a ha ® 63.73 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (2) 1949=100. ~n.c. = no Significant change 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS 
FIRST HALF 1954 OVER FIRST HALF 1953 


Decrease |Increase 
1S) ee OR Sra: ia eS ity 
: 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 

Upper Thames Valley 
Border 

Sh ose gpan On Weala laa) 

Upper Grand River 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 

Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Ottawa Valley 


Highlands 

a Clay Belt 

a. Nickel Range 

~ Sault SSS] 
3 Lakehead KW 


ONTARIO - 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 ) 


Trade Retail and Wholesale: 
Sadie eR A DORN oe AI i : x 
motor vehicles, parts, tires, batteries,, 


and accessories 99 300} 

gas, lubricating oil, and greases 32,700: 

Transportation: truck : eee 
taxi and interurban bus and coach 30,10 

Construction: highway, bridge and street | 52,400 


Another estimated 26,000 may be added to this for employee 
of iron and steel and other metal industries, rubber, textile and 
glass industries, and finance and insurance companies serving the 
automotive industry. 


MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY 


Considered as a separate manufacturing industry, the motor 
vehicle parts industry, as measured by gross value of products, is th) 
seventh largest in Ontario. The most recent comparative statistics, | 
for 1951, show gross value of products over $255 million, 3.2 percent) 
of the total for all manufacturing industries. {5 | 


In 1952, 172 plants in Carlada manufactured metal parts and! 
accessories for motor vehicles as their chief products. Ninety-eight 
of. these were in Ontario. Although this represents only 5/ percent G@ 
the plants in Canada, 94 percent of the 21,791 persons employed and 9 
percent of the salaries and wages earned in the industry were attri-~ 
butable to this Province. Ninety-six percent of the gross selling 
value of the goods manufactured by the industry was produced in Ontar 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO | 


Gross : 

Average Total Cost of Selling Value 

Number of No. of Salaries Materials of Products © 

Plants mmployees & Wages at Works at Works _ 

$000 $000 BR Les i 
1947 82 16, 42h 34,661 63,201 126 ,539 
1948 2 15,532 37,457 67,909. 135,300 

1949 o7 17 198, 44 4153 86, 52k 2 Gy span a 

1950 96 18,999 D1 502 120, 300 222,116: .#| 
1951 oh 20,205 62 , Oly 139,052 255,217 
1952 98 20,479 68 ,925 141,537 266,351 


Source: The Motor Vehicle Parts Industry, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Products made by nearly 100 parts establishments in Ontario 
| include axles, bodies and cabs, chassis Springs, spark plugs, engine 
“parts, radiators, car heaters, headlights, brakes, and automobile hard- 
ware. Fifty-seven percent of the metal automobile parts and accessories 
‘made in Canada in 1952 came from these 172 plants. The remainder were 
manufactured in factories making other commodities as their chief pro- 
ducts. Other automobile materials such as lacquers and upholstering 
“are not recorded separately. 


i Production in the Canadian motor vehicle parts industry 

4 shown in the graph below is in 1949 dollars. In actual dollars, total 
| Sross value of production in 1952 amounted to $266,351,000. ‘The orig- 
| inal figures used in this graph are from the Dominion Bureau of 

) Statistics, Ottawa. 


MOTOR VERICLE PARTS INDUSTRY 
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Over two hundred million dollars worth of motor vehicle 
‘parts were imported in 1952. Imports shown in the graph are also in 
terms of 1949 dollars. Many parts imported are in a semi-finished 
state and go to the Canadian parts industry to be used as components 
a the final product. 


million, 9/.1 percent of the total for Canada and 53. 1 percent of the 


Except for 1.8 percent from the United Kingdom and 0.1 
percent from other countries, all imports were from the United States. 


| 
Every Canadian automobile manufacturer imports parts for 
its cars. The Canadian parts industry is protected from U.S. imports 4 
by a complicated tariff system. Under this system automobile parts : 
which have been declared "made in Canada" are subject to a 17s percent 
tariff. A large number of parts not “made in Canada" are admitted ; 
free from the United States if the impor ting ear maker incurs a stated ~ 
percentage of his factory production costs-in the British Commonwealth , 
which means, for practical purposes, in Canada. The required Canadian™ 
content varies according to the number of passenger cars produced 
annually. Factories producing less than 10,000 units must have 4o per= 
cent, 10 to 20,000 units, 50 percent, and over 20,006 units, 60 per- 
cent Canadian wanes in order to import American parts not “made in 
Canada” duty-free. 


Most imported truck parts which are also “made in Canada" ~ 
are dutiable at 25 Berea If they are not declared "made in Canada” 
they are admitted at 174 percent tariff, or, if the impor ties manu- 
facturer achieves the required Canbdtan’cor itent, at 1S percent. Fac-— 
tories producing yearly less than 10,000 trucks must have 40 percent, 
and over 10,000 units, 50 percent Canadian content to take advantage of 
the reduced, tariff. 


Forty-six percent of speciffted motor vehicle parts imported 
from the United States in 1952 were admitted duty free. of ee 


Only $18 million worth of Canadian-made motor vehicle parts, 
6.7 percent of total Canadian production, were CXDUE USE in 1952. "9 


The cost of materials used in the motor vehicle parts in- 
dustry in Canada amounted to $145.7 million in 1952, an increase of twa 
percent over the previous year. The various types of iron and steel 
used cost $40.6 million, copper $3.9 million, brass and bronze $3. y 
million, and aluminum $1.7 million. Other metals such as lead, nickel, 
tin, and zine are also used, as well as coke, various types of sands, 
and lumber. In Ontario the cost of materials amounted to $141.5 


gross value of products. 


There was an average of 20,480 employees in the Ontario 
motor vehicle parts industry in i952. At June 1, 1954, there were 
18,680 wage and salary earners reported. A peak in employment was 
Reachod in the summer of 1953, when a total of 2h ,700 was’ employed. A. 
seasonal fluctuation in employment is evident in the chart on page Qe 

High employment periods occur in the early summer, with a drop to a 
low in November and December. In the automotive industry proper, higl 


employment normally occurs in the spring and early SUMMER with woder 
change-over layoffs in the late fall. 
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Following decreased employment in the parent industry, 
employment in the parts industry declined to the 1951 level in the 
first half of this year. 


Wages and salaries in the motor vehicle parts industries are 
slightly lower than in the motor vehicles industry. Both average hour 
ly earnings and average weekly wages of: hourly rated wage earners were 
8 percent lower in 1953. The differential had declined to about 6 per: 
cent by May, 1954. Parts plants are under the jurisdiction of the A 
United Automobile Workers (U.A.W. = c.I.0.), and agreements generally — 
follow those made in the automobile plants. © 4 


ANNUAL AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR HOURLY-RATED EMPLOYEES 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES - ONTARLO- 


Average Average Average | 

Hours Hourly Weekly iH 
Per Week Earnings Wages 
1951 Ky oT 138.4 Stare 
1952 He eS, 153.0 61.66 
1953 40.3 157.9 63.63 
1954 - June 30. 165 62.02 


Source: Annual Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, 
TOL5 -1953,, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


More than helf of the Ontario metal parts and accessories 
plants are located in and around two cities - Toronto, with 30 estab- 
lishments, and Windsor, with 22. However, the largest plant in the 

_ industry, employing about 4,600 persons, is situated in St. Catharine: 
waere there are three other parts plants. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS INDUSTRY 
ONTARIO - BY REGIONS 


Region 1945 1952 _ Region i 1945 1952 
Metropolitan 27 33 Blue Water 1 33 
Burlington 2 2 Kawartha 2 ‘6a 
Niagara 9 o Quinte “ at 
Upper Thames 3 ee Upper St. Lawrence " 12 
Border 7 cal Ottawa Valley 4q iz 
St. Clair River 1 i a: — 
Upper Grand River \ 6 TOTAL 69 98 


Source: The Motor Vehicle Parts ,Industry, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Tk 


if Tne tendency to centralization of establishments in the 
order and Kawartha Regions, where the "Big Three” of the automobile 
industry are located, has accentuated recent unemployment probiems in 
|these areas. Other enterprises in Oshawa and Windsor manufacture pro- 
| ducts used in the fabrication of motor vehicles but not included in 

|} the statistics of the parts industry. 


SALES AND SERVICES 
In 1951 there were about 4,000 persons engaged in the whole- 
galing of motor vehicles and accessories and 6,800 in the wholesale 
I trade of gasoline, lubricating Oils, and greases in Ontario. In the 
/ Same year 59 companies, 24 of which were in Ontario, were wholesaling 
parts and accessories in Canada. Average sales per firm in Ontario 
were $529,014. 
At the retail level in 1951 there were 15,664 persons en- 

| aged in selling motor vehicles, 8,590 in selling gasoline, lubricat- 
|ing oils, and greases, and 2,304 in the sale of automobile parts, tires, 
and batteries. The estimated 1953 retail sales in Ontario for motor 
vehicle dealers amounted to $841.5 million, and for garages and fill- 
|ing stations to $230.9 million, 37 and 43 percent, respectively, of 
the Canadian total. In 1952, there were more than 12,600 retail gaso- 
|} dine outlets in Ontario. This figure includes all Saat outlets 
‘having gasoline pumps end licenced to sell gasoline. There were also 
3,319 garages engaged in servicing and repairing motor vehicles, and 

BO50) storage garages, ep ees used cCar-lous, etc... During 1952, 
more than 695 million gallons of gasoline were seta Lm the Province, 
an increase of 52.8 million gallons over the previous year. 


ESTIMATED RETATL SALES IN ONTARIO 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


First Halt 
Wepsk 1952 1955 L954 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 364,221 TT 855 841,543 431,997 
Garages & Filling 
Stations 2155305 216,350 230,940 Bit COL 


Source: Retail Trade Monthly, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(a Ontario retail sales for motor vehicles and for garage and 

filling stations were respectively 8.6 percent and 6.7 percent higher 

n 1953 than in 1952. In the first four months of 1954, however, motor 

Wehicle sales were down 11.6 percent while garage and filling station 
les were up 2.9 percent over the same period of the previous year. 

= 1953, 158,087 new oe cars with a retail value of $394.9 


i) This figure is net sales, i.e., gross sales less sales of gasoline 
which is exempt from tax or on which tax was refunded, 


12 


million, and 35,477 new commercial vehicles retailing at $92. 8 million! 
were sold in Ontario. Up to the end of June, 1954, 96,763 new motor 
vehicles, with a retail value of $249.7 million, were sold in Ontario, | 
a drop of 14.1 percent in number and 12 percent in value from the _ 
corresponding period in 1953. oi 


Although it is not known exactly how many persons are 
engaged in the financing of motcr vehicle purchases, it is interesting® 
to note that 36.9 percent, 71,343, of the new motor vehicles sold in © 
Ontario during 1953 were financed to the amount of 25.1 percent. of 
their total value. More than 80 percent of these were passenger cars. 9 
In Canada as a whole, 40.9 percent of all new motor vehicles sold were 7] 
financed to an amount equal to 29. 4 percent of their otal value. In @ 
Ontario, 191,061, and in Canada, 451,460 used car sales were financed ; 


in 1953. ae ie Se 


During the first half of 1954, the number of new cars. 
financed dropped to 34,309, a 9.6 percent decline from the same koala: 
in 1953. The value financed declined by 4.8 percent. A | 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


The motor transport industry in Canada and in Ontario has 
increased markedly since the end of World War II, both as to the number 
of trucks in use and the variety of services which they perform. Many 
different types of goods are carried by trucks, including farm and © @ 
market garden produce, raw materials, waste and garbese, and manu- 
factured articles. eee 

Rf rel 

About one in every five motor vehicles.on the road in Ontario| 
is a commercial vehicle. The Provincial Department of Highways issued @ 
licences to 5,983 firms operating 19,673 trucks and trailers for publ 
commercial purposes in 1953. The truck transportation industry in 
Ontario occupied over 20, 000 at the 1951 Census. ee 


According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 677 estab- — 
lishments transported nearly seven million tons of freight between 7 
cities and rural areas in Ontario in 1951. This is estimated by the ne 
Automotive Transport Association of Ontario to be approximately one- | 
third of the actual tonnage hauled. In the same year, 67 million tons 3 
of railway freight was carried from points in the. Province. 


Over 64 million passengers were carried on intercity. and — 
rural, bus routes in Ontario in 1951. : fer 


The number of commercial motor veticee registered : in. es 
Ontario during 1953 reached a total of 261,923, an increase of 7.5 4 = 
percent over the previous year. This We eines includes’ 3, 84:8 motor 4 
buses, 201 trolley buses and an unknown number of. ‘tractorg, Trailers 
registered totalled 80,673. . 


(comrrnep on PAGE = : 
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BUSINESS FATLURES IN ONTARTO 
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Among the possible indicators of economic decline is the 
During the first half of this year, busi- 
ness failures in Ontario increased 72 percent over the same Bers od’ OF 


rate of business failure. 


1993. 


of approximately 21 per 10,000 establishments ,compared 
meO,000 in the first half of 1953. 
1953 was nearly 30 per 10,000, lower than the rate for 


The rate in Ontario 


One hundred and seventy-five business concerns failed, a rate 
to 12 per 
for the year of 
Canada of 4k. 


| Total liabilities of business failures under the Bankruptcy 
| Act was more than three times higher in the first half of this year 
| than in the first half of 1953. 


Retail establishments selling television and electrical 


apparatus were most frequent failures. 
| plant in the Border Region failed with liabilities of over one million 


dollars. 


A television manufacturing 


BUSINESS FATLURES IN ONTARIO BY ECONOMIC REGIONS 


Region 


| Metropolitan 
| Burlington 
| Niagara 
| Lake Erie 
| Upper Thames 
| Border 

St. Clair River 
Upper Grand River 
| Blue Water 
Kawartha 

Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 

Clay Belt 

Nickel Range 
Sault 

Lakehead 
James Bay 


TOTAL 


Source of original figures: 
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INDivATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT | 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS — 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 


TNDICATOR UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + or - + or - 
Setcnledeer beth ees Poo toa naka oe ee a a 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) June 110.7 =" 2:07 2.6. + 2G 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) June 151.7 .+ 0.7 = da eee 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) May . “246.0 = 3.0 = Sevens 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Index(2) May 255.0, = 4.6 = aes 
Durable Goods Index(2) May 300.4 < "7.60. = 2G enone 
Non-Durable Goods Tndex(2) May 225.9 “<~2.2) = es 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘000 Tons May 178.7 . °-- 20.5. > = gee 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) '000 ‘Tons June 259.6 - 25.0 - 24.2 + 2.6 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs May 26.7 + 9.6 15.6) Aes aan 
Automobiles (Ont. 984%) ("000) May 98.2 -« 8.0 eee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.72%) Index(2) May Lh + 2.2 oa ge pie ee 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) 1000 Tons June 490.7 + 4.1 5.9) anges | 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH June 1,910.5 + 2.8 ©+ 3.8 - 3.3 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘000 Cavs July ° 211.6... =-6.2 7 — pee 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) July 116.2 + 0.6 Ogee 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) June 217.8 - 1.1 = 727s 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) May 25h.1 = 366 =e 
RETAIL TRADE $¢ Million June- 412.9 = 0.2 3 G2yeueeeer 
Grocery and Combination $ Million June 73.6 +5 ie +, Getta ear 
Department Stores $ Million June 28.4 °'4+ 2.6 se ae 
Mens' Clothing ¢ Million June Tol - 4.8) 7S) ee 
Womens' Clothing $ Million June 7.2 - 4.3 23 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million June 13.9 °'-= 4.6 ~2 Oper 
Furniture $ Million June ‘opel 5.5 = ogee nee | 
Appliance & Radio $ Million June ---------- not available---------- | 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) June 17-1 - 14.1) | <is2 tee 
Financed ('000) June 7.0 ‘= 9.6 % 2. 20Gn 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million, July 122.0. °4+:26s01) 412000 en 
Residential $ Million July 50.8 #2526 4) Sos@ueuneee 
Business $ Million July 27.7 + 28.0 eee eee 
Industrial $ Million July 13.1 = 31.4 “shay ase z4 
Engineering $ Million July 30.9 ' 4180.7. +1 003.60 ee see 
Housing: Starts No. May 5,772 +°'1.8 + Teh 229s 
Completions No. May 3,417 +.16.0 + B6.¢) oe 
Non-Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) TIndex(1) June 121.2° =—.1.9 = epee 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index({1) June. 121.7 “= 2.7 = eee 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million June 6,065.26 0 4b (fs) “See eee 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million June 80.7 +, 03). # See 
Industrial Stock Index(3) July 34720 ab Gee) ae eee ee 


bE), 19ko = 100 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 | 
fey last half of 1933 = 106 


These indicators are com 
ithe Dominion Bureau of Statistics exXcepLs 
awarded, issued by MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications Limited, and (2) the index of activity of twenty indus- 

trial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

in the brackets under Industrial Production rerter, to the e 
proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
| REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN ONTARIO 


Passenger 
Cars 


958 ,082 
1,024,816 
BY SAE Ys) 


LyLO7, 560 


Commercial 
Vehicles 


et ais yas gb 
243,591 
261,923 
BET COS 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARTO, continued 
© — um ey 


HALT indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


puted from information supplied by 
(1) construction contracts 


Other 


Vehicles 


21,745 
23, 346 
27,021 
29 ,896 


ource: Motor Vehicles Branch, Ontario Department of Highways. 


The rapid expansion in the number of motor vehicles in 
ptario, from 178 to 1,406,119 in just fifty years, has been one of 
me prime motive forces in the development of more and better roads. 
a 1952, there were 81,281 miles of road in Ontario, an increase of 
-8 percent over the previous year. 
Bintenance and improvement of old ro 
baff work which must precede these o 
any persons. 


The building of new roads and the 
ads, plus the planning and general 
perations, provide employment for 


It may be seen that the effects of the automotive industry 
omy of the Province and of the country as a whole are not 
Imited to the actual production of motor vehicles, but spread far 

it through secondary and related industries. 
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drop was 8.1 percent in the Fast, 12.3 percent in the Wes 


SUMMARY = ; 
iad F a 
Labour unrest evidenced in strikes and threats 
is widespread in Ontario this month. Two disputes, invo! g 
23,000 workers with the Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton al 
Harris-Ferguson plants in Brantford and Woodstock, have beer 
Negotiations affecting about 5,000 employees at the Algoma 
poraticn in Sault Ste. Marie were, re-opened. After a strike © 
negotiations were also re-opened at the Windsor plant of the Ford jotox 
Company of Canada. A strike in this plant would not only affe 
5,(Q0 factory and 2,500 office warkerg, in Windsor, bift ight 
the Oakville branch with about 2,600 employees being closed down. 
strikes have actually been eeirea:: One is in Sarnia where e 
workers have halted construction,on projects valued at abouts 
middion dollars. ‘The cther is inthe Toronto plan nt.of the M 


v= 
- —_ z on ee ;ie +k 
Harris- Ferguson Company. Thi 


involves about he workers. 
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The number of ap 
ly was almost. 96,300 or 23. 


Ju 


. nae 
nh be 
ve} {5 


a) ine Upper a6. Lewren ie smiaee incre 
5%) and at the same time registered a 6.2 percent increase 
uifacturing employment, thus indicating a certain amount 
1 activity resulting largely from the opening of se 
he fall of 1953. Oniy one other Region - the Nick 
an increase in manufacturing employment (3.9%) whi 
as a whole a drop of 6.8 percent has occurred. 


August than for the same month last year, both in the Eastern 
and in the whole of Canada. For the year to the end of Aus 


percent for Canada as a whole. The decreases are caused 
deelinin — in such categories as grain ee 
by 31,668 or 41.6%}, primary iron and steel (45. AB), 3 
and agricultural implements (38.0%). 


the Construction industry 1s str 
dential construction leading the way. Fifty 
were awarded in August this year than in August ek 
valued at one million dollars or more were awarded in 
largest of these is for a mail order warehouse in Nc 
to cost $9.5 million. 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


Weights shown in the table of Employment and Payroil 
revised in this a 
percent distribution of employment in Ontario regions, 
mates of average manufacturing employment in 1753. 


-constan 
of mamifacturing emp ployment betwee en x 
ropolitan Region employed 37.4 percent 

in 1950, the proporti a 
ates show a return to 3 


4 
ae 


in 


A 


Ton wouch ly folk 
annual payrolls relatively large in compari 
ropolitan, Burlington, Niegara and Bord 


(2h 

a 3 
eawempieyment and Payroll TnGTces. 2.6. .e nee en mes tease, 4 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


issue. ses ante w sh 


phy Ceeurring tu tie distri outior 
he regions, In’ 1243, the 
of manufacturing workers in 
nm had fallen to 35.6 percent, 
(se. percent. . Concurrently the 
as fluctuated, although in tke 
region has’ changed less than 
oved ~.3 percent of “Ontario's 
the proportion had declined to 
line was recorded in nearly ali 
cunt fo 1.0 percent rise in 


/ The weights for mining employment have also been revised, 
basis of average employment in 1952 as shown in the Economic 


i 
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a a 
i F 
a - ee Ne 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 5 
. “(i9h9g = 100 i 
F iam A guly/5 duly 
a Index-of July/53 Index of Ju 
Region Weight Dat Employment + or - Payrolls + 
REsLon Werene Date ip oyaene, = a NESE a 
1. Metropolitan. 37-2 July 1/53 120.8 168.5 
(Halton; Peel, Junesa/sy “1.2 ‘TOTS 
York ) | a ity: 2y/ SMe MLO ag 2a eee 
2. Burlington 11.9. July 2/53." 1053 sin Oe 
(Brant, Wentworth, June 1/54 95.8 131.9 
Burlington ) July 1/54 95.8 — "90° Wisi eee 
‘ Lid 
3. Niagara OSS) Tal yo) 55 ees US047 
(Lincoln, Welland ) June 1/54 105.2 145.9 
July 1/54 106.5 =) POeis ato 
* 4. Lake Erie 4) 1056. uly 53 99.0 131.9 
A (Haldimand, June 1/54 86.2 ’ Hig oc as ey 
Norfolk) duly 1/54.) 89.6 - 9.5, 134.0 + 
5. Upper Thames 4.7 July 1/53 118.0 161.8 
(Elgin, Middicesex June 1/54 106.4 “1h6.7 
Oxford ) July 1/54 108.0 + O25 °0 aon one 
6. Border Tiger Jue 5 ess 156. 
(Essex, Kent) June 1/54 92.28 we) 
July 1/54 93.6 OF 
re, 7. St. Clair River 1H salty a /53.) 116.8: 
_ (Lambton) Jude 2/54 ~ 117.8 
wouly 2/5, LIS se 
i} i 
‘ F 8. Upper Grand River 7.1 July 1/5 102.3 
(Perth, Waterloo, June 1/54 92.6 
Wellington) July 1/54 oe ay 56 
i ' ‘ 
9. Blue Water Aoi pluie 1/53 1ORS 48.2 
(Bruce, Dufferin, June 1/54 99.2 48.¢ 
Huron, Simcoe, Grey. July 1/54 98.0 kg, 
} TRG | } 
aa 10. Kawartha 54 July ¥/53 196.8 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., June 1/54 119.4 
ic., Northumberland) July 1/54 111.2 


bi 11. Quinte 245 Tatyn U/53.. hose 
e (Front. Hast. jLen., June 1/54 195.8 
i oe, & Add.,Pr. Edward) July 1/54 ., LOL.6 


in 12. 'U. St. Lawrence © 2.0 July 1/53 106.1 
x (Dundas , Glen. ,Gren. , June 1/54 glans 


_ Leeds, Stormont) July 1/54 112.7 


; (1) Original Data collected from leading manufac 
: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. hi. 


July/54- 
Weight Date Employment + or - 
Valley Foss. Poly} > «112.3 


on, Lanark , June 1/54 105.0 
Ren. Russ. ) Futon {Sa LO7.6 Spe 


3 O.7).duly 2/53 121.4 
ali "ar ton ,Muskoka , Jane 1/54 116.4 


issing, Parry S.)- July 1/54 120.0 ae ea 


Belt : 0.9 .July Nay 120.8- 
rane denet/ Si, 208.3. = . 
iskaming ) July 1/54 114.7 = asoier 


cel Range - Mean ye 9 | LODLO. = 
Eeroutina,-  . dame dy Se e532 : 
mig (5s apaeyey >: oe) 3.9 


1.5 July 1/53 137.8 
June 1/54 107.8 
July 1/54 110.1 HBO. 


PAGa sibyen./ 552 ~L 30.7 
Be painy goner 1/54 112.7 
r, Thunder Bay) = July 1/54 114.6 Seyibe es 
166.4 July 2/53 126.0 
June 1/54 107.8 
gaily nly 5h 6 -LCBeL a0 6.0 


REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 


Border 2a goly 1/53 ° 142.2 
ang Na tural June 1/54 Skststat? 
. Gas) July 1/54 157.2 # 10.5 
‘Clay Belt 2723, duly 1/53." 1 Of 2 
(Gold, Silver) June 1/54 91.5 
; : July 1/54 92.4 ao 
kel Range WIG -sguly 2/53" 15 
ekel, Copper, June 1/54 151.7 
ilver) July 1/54 152.3 SE 87 
jie Apia ee Pio wieraew 
e) - June u/s DUES ies 
Toly tS i e6.8 61 530 
3.2 July 1/53). 106.5 
Tron Ore) June 1/54 107.5 
: Salty 2/5k- > Los: > Bok 
es Bay 3.3 July 1/53 69.8 
Silver ) June 1/54 (238 ‘" 
a CCHS cE te. eat 6s o- 
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‘INDICATOR 


INDUSTRIAL. EMPLOYMENT Index(1} 
ee 
-. INDUSTRIAL: PAYROLLS Index(1} 
. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index (2) 
“Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) Tndex(2) 
Durable Goods Endex (2) 
_Non-Durable Goods Index (2 } 
j Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 1000: Tons 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) ‘O00 Tons 
Ni 1 (Ont. 106%) Million lbs 
ae Ont. 98%} (0005 
" aratus (Ont. 72%) _dIndex(e} 
30% ) *OG0 Tons 
PBCER EC PTY Miliion KwH 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 'OOU Cars 
PRICES 
Consumer ? Tndex{1) 
| Wh Index (2) 
Fa Tndex{2) 
REGAT $. Million 
Gr $ Million 
De $ Million 
. Mex $ Million 
| Womens! $ Million 
Tumbes § Mildion 
’ Hypa $ Million 
Appliance & Radio $ Million 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ~ (1000) 
Financed £'009)) 
ie. CONSTRUCTION 
ie} Contracts Awarded: ; 
¥ Total $ Million 
! Residential $ Million 
| Business $ Million 
indus trial $ Million 
| Engingeering $ Million 
et \, Housings) Starts Now 
, + Completions No. 


Non-Residential Building 
. Materials (Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) ~ - 
FINANCIAL 
F ‘. 
Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
_  Intustrial Stock 


$ Million 
$ Million. 
Index(3) 


sey 


aly lie ae ee 


AF Dis Ole ete 
June! eS les = 
gine 25000 ss 
June: ve9a.G. 
June 232.3 m= 
dine ears ys 
July “25293, "= 
Mey ESiaa 
Suly 26.3 = 
june WAG Ss nae 
July, 0) gore ae 
Jaly 1,644.7 4+ 
* 4 
Aue. 20h. ae 
: 
; 
Rag AITO" ae 
a ey flee 
Fale <260ue. eee 
Ful shoseey ee 
duly 19.5 
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of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued j 


LOO Fe NeCs = no change 


Epo = LOO) 
last half of 1933 = 160 


the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


- These indicators are computed from information supplied by the Dominion 
(1) construction-contracts awarded, issued by MacLean 


“y of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
"igures in the brackets under Industrial: Production refer to the estimated pro- 


manufactured: in Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES AND PayRoLts‘+) 
ONTARTO 1950 - 1953 ; 


EMPLOYEES PAYROLLS 


Percent Change 


1953 1953/1950 Biss: 
: O00 


> Q > ofS = c 
238, 370. eo 765,093 OG 
76,550 Le Sa 250,639 ase 
yer es =, hy | xy Lard Se Te Be | 
42,660 aii A ere 145 ,137 qo Sot 
33010 fe 8 9,652 + 35.8 
a) : Aa oe ti 
30,190 emplelees 86 ,062 pe Loree 
50,430 Stes S) 182 ,Loh +1 35.9 
9,180 ae ee 33, 606 + 45.9 
#550 ie ees 129, 329 + 32.6 
16,000 a eee 39,802 +E 
34 , 720 420.8 110,019 ge i 
25 OO eel LY 81 + 54.3 
12,990 + dag 3h 569 + 26.7 
21,460 #1526 56,579 elle ORG 
4 690 a nee a Mew a ds' Shon 
6,020 Son 19,820 Eee fieilt 
10,780 + 21.0 See a ae + 55.4 
9,510 + 16.4 34 197 + 54.0 
12,690 ae ho 952 a O.6 
5 ae } 
641,630. Sel Re) 2,036,996 a ee) 


e: Regional figures have been adjusted in order to add to Provincial figures. 


| figures are estimated by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research. 
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CONSTRUCTION IN ONTARTO 


gh less ania than teat Year , peceniie to a compa 
ing permits issued in the first half of 195% and 1953. 
construction in the Metropolitan Region was the main fi 
overall rise of eight percent: during, the period. :.The R 
for nearly 50. percent of the value of permits issued in 
| during the first six months of the year. The Otbawatand Bore 
“ with nine and seven percent respectively of the tae tous 
’ showed inereases, but excluding the Metropolitan Region, t 
the Province declined four percent. . The value of permits 
clined in the Burlington Region, where seven percent. of 
} uObad Ori ganaced. 
' 
Residential and institutional categzori 
130° percent respectively, While industrial and comm 
indicated by permits issued declined { and 14 pere 
| case a decline in total value of building permits we 
deeiine in the residential category... This type 
more than 50 PEY Cent “OF construction activity ii 
Among the exceptions is the Upper St. Lawrence Re 
construction hes, declined pending the beginning 
Seawey project. Permits for institutional and 2 
in this area came to $1.8 miilion, 35 percent of 
for the half year. In the Province as a whole, 
tional and government construction were valued at $hh 
\ Building permits issued cannot be taken as 
: _ Gication of the value of construction to be carried qGmtes 
of the permit depends on the statement On uae. applicant, 
‘able changes may be made before completion of the opera 
operations normally follow the granting of permits, but 
i are not undertaken. Another meas Sure Or we onstruction a 
ay directly comparable to permits issued, is contra 
an li percent increase for Ontario ity Lhe) Hea ag 
Bi for residential construction increased 18 percent. — 
ai z 
i i Figures show in the accompanying ¢ 
itn ; imi 
A Ta 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS - lst HALF 1954 AND 1953 


beat e = fie - Institutional Cumulative 
Region Residential dustrial Commercial & Other = kona aN h Change 


$'000- $*000 $*000 $000 $*000 


‘opolitan 1954 104,423 26,027 14,931 19,323 © 164,704 + 22.6 

Ms 1953 70,695. 22,606 _-19,592) 12, 184+ -13%,158 

Jington book” (AS,90) 0 3,112 3,779 Sy 1O1. 23 598T) = cans 
a 1953 2G, Soe) BG 6 By 565 4, 5, 07% 24,610 


gara | 15s > » 8,502 ph = er bgOr ee TL UOg 12, 368 - 29.0 
; ae 1953) >. 135369 1,486 1,994 560 . - 17,409 : 
— : alas 
‘Lake Erie 1954 eee pode N73. ae e565 + Loe 
Pg 93 591 OTe hy Ser tt 1,355 
pper Thames 1954 6,531 1,loo ~~ 1,094 * 3,403 15518 © y-21F 
1953 6,317 Ly7 GRY = SV jh52 725 10,285 
Border ; 1954 12,061 6,741 1,636 2,892 DS BPO a Ml 
laa 1953 9,391 2 9995. 2,427 1,817 15,130 
t. Clair BR. 195% 2,182 1,480 1,378 573 5,612 456.9 
are 1953 2,824 196 369 187 35910 . 
‘Upper Grand R. 195k 10,197 1,127 ipo, acleoye 1613s - a B64 
i ® 1953 9,944 See us OFC hg Ne 12,845 
lue Water 1954 pings gol 521 1,950 Bldg tte One 
a. : 1953 2 Glor "aie o. 47h 678 = OG ; 
awartha ==» -195k 8,576 = 2,211 1, 658 Boh 33,0690 = 38,0 
f 1953 8,895 8,894 - 905 2,728 21,422 ; eae 
‘Quinte putes 2,859. \ |. 366 Spee pik ical aoe cy oem Cec mca 
1953 a (oe OSes. aay 1,403> 5,457 
St. Lawrence 1954 Couey Oa Wi Fno ek PEG TOOD. &, SSOR wee kS 
HOSS) a pe sOOe.. “RE 7e |. 0-356 185 3,089 . 
Paws Valley 1954 19, B44 mele 3,563 «5,66 31,192 alt 
an 1953 14,615 1,458 — 3,949 - 6,545 26 567 
Pohlands 1954 1,502 y 568 312 274 21655 = Fess 
iy, | 1953 1,508 e(t 393 627 2,805 
y Belt 1954 611 Bg). soos 697 Toes) rye 
“he 1953 LpELB oa 354 288 i655 
ckel Range — 1951 3,508" <7. 368.-  - Sle 4,673. 72 5,885. “AGB 
a Ere! 3,420 390. - 413. 1,159, 5,382 es 
Pepin ei oger ts reo AT ae: OG 7 1 j636-* 682 
1953 3,927 pos), 02 eb ihe - 5,098 
ehead | 1954 B,G0(» ) ie 3209 = sh NBG a ‘ 576 = 13,881. = 44.5 
a 1953 RPh eee py! eye mele 6,991 ~ 
PROVINCE 1954 202,947 - 49,843 . 34,084 <°48,705: 335,579 + 7.7. 


1953 182,693 53,312 39,662, 35,996. 311,663 


commercial alcohol are affected by the heal th of 
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THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


As 


natural resources - wood and water - put 3 in von Ue derive | 
fit from these gifts, man had to give of his imagination, 
courage and capital. Thus was he able to bring together t 
resources “and so make possible,the large-scale production 
paper. me . aS is aa 
It was not until the 1860's that wood was used 
as a basis for the manufacture of paper. Prior, to that ti e 
all paper was made from linen and cotton rags. (A small amount. | 
straw and of cther fibres was used in the manufacture of 
other coarse materials.) The supply of rags was limited, 
as a result of the growing demand, became very expensive. 
experimentation with the fibres of various plants, it was 
spruce, balsam and hemlock were the most suitable for the p 
of paper. Today, 95 percent of all Canadian pulp is made — 
Water, too, played its role in the development | 
to-day, Canada's leading industry. .Not only does it provi a 
and practical means for transporting logs from the limits the | 
mill, but vast quantities are used in the processes by which woo 
i into pulp and pulp into paper. In addition, Tt 
produce the hydro-electric power of which the industry us 
It is estimated that some 250 tons of water may be used to 
ton of paper. 


Canadian Sonor touches. aioe or rio ee, ee 
of life. Directly concerned are the more than 246,000 w 
manent and seasonal, who cut the pulpwood. Then there a& 
bring the logs to the mills where some 58,000 workers co 
to woodpulp and various grades of paper. The manufact 
products such as roofing paper, and paper boxes and bags p 
ployment for an additional 25,000 persons. Sulphite p lp i. 7 
only for making paper, but is a raw material in the man 
rayon, cellophane, photographic film, plastics ,.en 
with a cellulose base. The many workers looking © 
needs of the thousands of men who work in the w 
remembered. Workers who convert the by-preducts 
industry into such products as turpentine, yeast 


concerned are workers in the chemical, machine 


dustries, and in the fields of transportation 
electric power. : 


The gross value of production of 
in Canada ($1.2 billion in 1952) is more than fi 
national product. In other words, this industry 


oe : bd 
1 


in every twenty dollars which arise from the productive effort 
idians. Its indirect results are more difficult tc assess, but 
estimated that pulp and paper alone generates at least one diac 


ten earned by Canadians .(1 


— 


re mere and paper industry is oe leading industry in 

st in both gross and net value of production, in 
2S ea wages, in value of exports and , if the men permanently 
ployed in the woods are included, in employment. In Ontario, pul 
nd paper in 1952 ranked fourth in gross value of production se in 
ali aries and wages, and fifth in number of employees. 


PRINCIPAL, STATIS TICS OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY - ONTARIO. 


Average Cost of Cost of Gross Value 
chased Or Salaries Fuel and Materiais of 

Employees* and Wages* Blectricity Used Products 
$* 000 ~ $*006 $*000 $*000 
16,793 ee Sirf 18 ,833 #13685 264 ,183 
16,977 SP getoL 20 , 398 121,452 299 , 4h 
18, 348 69,105 20,980 152,196 387 ,che 
18 ,883 72,580 19,673 148 , 362 342 ,613 


sworkers - mill workers only. 
ihe Pulp and P aper Industry, Dominion Bureau cf Statistics, 


The pulp and paper industry has grown tremendously since 
turn of the century when the gross value of production for 53 
reached $8.6 million. The greatest expansion occurred between 
11 and 1921, when gross value of production increased by 550 percent. 


In 1952, there were 128 mills in Canada - 55 in Quebec, 4k - 
tario, 12 in British Columbia, 7 in New Brunswick, 4 in Nova 
a, and 3 each in Manitoba and Newfoundland. Only Alberta 
POR and Prince Edward ac are unrepre i soon The 


er 


Loy re prices for exported pulp and a decrease in the output of paper- 
. and of paper other than ee the deeiine in Ontara ©. was 
arked with a drop of 114 percent or more than $44 million, below 


ee ote. ‘is er sereont lover than in 1951. This reflects 
2 Ae} 


Quebec, Ontario and baat vish Columbia rank in that order in 

3 value of prceduction, amount of salaries and wages, number of 

ee peace eSleeaines, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
Quebec produces about half of 


Pere |e ee i, a rae’ y , oo. eee 


12 


{BE Sly, 
\0.8%/ OTHER \ 


No. of Rn Salaries Gross Va 

Establish- and tue tee 3 
ments Employees* § Wages* Productio 
$*000,000 ~$'000,000 


iteyol 21 760 | Owe ii 
1881 Sr yt Mey 1 50ee, Fae 
1891 158 eo |e eas 
1901 53 OD ERE S Peden 2 
i911 72 9.76 Nees 
Toe 7: EGCG. 2k 619 3h 2) 
1931 RO AG OCI a aleve, . 
19h 106— Sipe 6a Tae 
L951 126 UST PAOla ae Mea : 
2 126 I SEOs , 225.4 


Woods Jabour is not duciudesi) ~~) 2. 
n.a. not available ' 


Source: Original figures Reference Tab 
Association. aun Wied 
i i j 
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.|| PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANA 


recess aa : ee reais ark a aes a 4 Le ; | : : aa on boned apa Ci may, Pie ns 
eel. = peae tele Pees pe ee! 
SS 1 S} a 


NT 


Toundland. 
mUures: 


We 


920 AND 1953 


953 includes 


“ce of Original Fi ) . 
erence Tables, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 


eels 


pulp. The pulping process either Schatten 


The basic principle in paper-making is that we 
to each other!) as water is removed from them. 


, There are three main stages in eee process by» 
turned into paper. First the pulpwood must be cut and tra 
the mills, secondly the logs are converted into pulp, and we 


’ 


paper is manufactured from the pulp. 


Canada has 1,485,000 que miles of f 
labrador. Almost half of this area, however, is ote veo te 
productive because, due largely to aayeuce climatic, soil ar 
conditions ,~ the, trees are not likely to reach merchantable 
percent of the remainder. is not now acc essible, thus 

imately 578,000 square miles of saiccet ae productive £ 


Coniferous trees, especially black spruce and aa) 
the species most generally used in the production On pulpm ; 
creased use of the sulphate process and the manufacture of 
however, has made it possible to use jack pine and certain } dw 
species more extensively. It is estimated that Ontario a 
billion cubic feet of accessible cnnifers, about one-quarter | 
accessible Canadian stand, and ranks second only to Briti ae 
which has 88.2 billion cubic feet. — . ws ae 
Only a small amount of Canada's forest land (6 
is held by private owners ‘The rest is Crown Land and is ad 
by the individual proves The pulp and paper companies 
fore, obtain most of theirs ere from lands leased from - 
Together with the smali amount taken from their freehold i 
makes 66 percent of the puipwood supply. The oo 


is purchased from farmers and others with smail woodicts 
cases such purchases provide the main portion ef the a 


p t at 


& pulp and paper mill is oat located close to 
sources of pulpwood and of water. Once established it is no 
moved. It is therefore of vital importance to the companie 
tain the yield of their limits The Federal and the Pr 
ments are also concerned and the three groups co- poate 
depletion of this HOOE I ae natural re source. 


In 1952, 246,200 workers 

ployed in the woods and earned a tot $i 

duced over 14 million cords of pulpwocd value a at $396. 

and one-half million cords (about 18 percent of 

value of $61.6 million were exported in i952. 
3.6 million cords, cone quarter of the total,. 


(seasonal and 
al o£ 


-_ 


ea 
Ww 
bias 


fa ; Once the ‘logs reach the mill they 


wood to the cellulose fibres which make up al 


aaa 73 . \ dan cat 


4) 


he logs to pulp by pressing them against large grindstones. 
an half of all the pulp produced is of this type. In the 
1 process, wood chips are cooked at high temperatures and under 
in either an acid or an alkaline solution, thus dissolving 
ning but the eelinilose fibres. “Fhe pulp. yield by, this method is 
half the weight of the wood. 


’ The characteristics of chemical pulp, which contains only 
lose fibres, are quite different from those of mechanical pulp 

cl has all the canponents of the original wood. Paper made from the 
cal type is weaker, tends to become brittle with time and is 
ypaque than that made from chemical pulp. It is used chiefly for 
ng newsprint. The proportions are usually about 85 percent mechan- 
d 15 percent chemical. Well over half of the 9.0 million tons 
pulp produced in Canada is used in the We eK ee of newsprint 
even thousand tons of wood pulp valued at 53 million dollars 
nported in 195e. 


PULPWOOD IS CONVERTED INTO 
WOODPULP WHICH IS USED AS 


/ fe aR ze] 
Br rth 4 


ference fopacs , Canadian "Pulp “and epee Association. 


Wot all pulp is made for conversion in Canadian paper mills 
90, exports were reaching a significant proportion of pro- 
OO pulp exports had totalled $1.8 million. By 192 this 

20,000 tons valued at $76.4 million. 


ae 


16 ay See a ie 


+h 


During one aeprenetonie or ‘the 1930's, enoenee de 
averaged about 700,000 tons in the period 1934-38. The waz 
enormous demand for puip and the disappearance or supplie | 

Scandinavia, brought great increases in preduction - from’ 

. to approximately 1.5 million tons annually. Pulp exports 
States increased from 586 ,000 tons before. the war to more - 
ion tons and at the same time exports to Britain quadruple 
1.9 millioa tons of ‘pulp (21 1.6 percent of production) wor 
million were exported - 1.6 million tons to the United St 
to Britain and about aay O00 to the rest of the world. 
the first six months of 1954 7 was 4.7 million _tons, up 6.4 bs 
the same period in 1953. Wood pulp exports to. ae end oF une 

Sar oeld pee 000 tons. ESCO to 943» 000 last. year. i: an 


lon 
ae 


valued yur Ses malas on, were eae in Canada to be sys in th 
‘facture of a number of thee products such as rayon, dynami 
and plastic, all of which have a je base. nore: 


Wood pulp is not the only raw material used in th 
facture of paper. The finest grades. are made from cotton or 
‘. rags. Some grades of paper and paperboard use a ‘pulp wt 


ahce See of vant eos which has been reprocess 


board. A special type of pulp for use in eae ei feameme 
made from flax. straw. ‘ 


In both volume and value of production the ma 
- newsprint is the most important part of the pulp and pape 
It annually makes up more than {> percent of) toetar a 
one and reached estes in pene 


At the turn of the century there was virtuall 
made in Canada. In 1919, after World War i production 
Es tons and increased steadily until 1929. Production jrop 
a 3 early 1930's but by 1935 was higher than the 1929 pe 
-., tons. During World War II, forty countries depended cl 
}) . fer their supplies of newsprint and by the end oO: 2 
Pn es Bees shed 3.6‘million tons a year, with exp 
; in 1952,;°5.7 miliion tons) ef newsprint worth. 
» . duced, and 5.3 million, tone valued at $591 8 
First six eee produetLon, in 195k w S 9 
(sof 4.2 percent over the same period in 1952 
¥ - States are about the same as the previous | 
ce were Up ho. percent over Lx seat Pes 
eit the: Tar gest Sigel incréase. Bat 5 


) TE 


‘ ta, tistical RerIane, Dominion 
ae he: 4 aie 
- (3). Financial. Po st, Suly 31, 1954 
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_ Canada to-day is both the leadivs producer of newsprint 


ercent of world production) and the chief exporter (81.8 pers 
Ug exp orts). With abovt.93 percent of output being exported, 


6 seen that the Canadian industr is primarily denendent upon 

demand. In 1952, 4.8°nillion tons or about ol percent-of 

on went to the “Un nited States, The next most important 
Britain who that year purchased avout’ 136,000 tons. 


More then SO percent of the productive ‘capacity of the 
ndustry is located in Ontario-and Quebec. 
ce the. wear Canada has become one .of the leading news- 
@ countries: in 1953.1 wilt rank fifth in-total con- 
€ surpassed only by the United States, Britain, Japan 
that order. On a per cepite dasis, Canada's estimated 
on of 51.5 1b. per person will be second erly cto thet 
S 77-1:1b. per person. (4). 


~ 


yn 3 were ee Thi 


m Ly h i¢ .Tollow- 
© and was not exceeded until 1927. Production again dropped 
early 1930's and then began to rise steadily uwnthl 2 peek 
tens vaived at Sit Sues million was reached in 1951: The 
_ year there was a drop of 90,000 tons and $7i7 mirlion.-.. 
pe oe. +o the end of Jun Pocnmons ted to 366,500" 
5 oxboard. 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER IN CANADA ~ 1952 


Tonnage Value 
Ni ; 

23107 5030 609 515,960 
870,204 105 ,885 , 607 
222 529 45,356,720 
Vriting 229 ,061 57, O44 ,636 
dea (SSE 18 ,620,728 
Other 93.002 105081, 457 


udes rigid insulating an@ other wall board 5 sheathing, 
1 and index; a all other boards. 


‘The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1952. Dominion Bureau 
of Cae hoy Oe Otiawa. J 


ie 1953, aeeaciut Association of Canada 
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PULP AND PAPER 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE 


MILLS 


OF ONTARIO 
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Trend, 12 Month Centred 


Moving Average -O-O—O-O- 


Seasonal y Corrected 


Production of al 11 other papers cl BIR ae ps Ym Side a6 62 
| was oo at $132 million. Only 154, 000 tons valued a 


cS 
\ 


ate with a high in September and a low in March, with the 
employed at the peak about seven percent greater than the nmiumnbe 
at the slackest period. -This seasonality is due largely to 
i in the supply of pulpwood which in turn is caused by the 
, of climatic conditions on transportation. Seas onal changes in 
mand for the products of the industry, especially building paper an 
r board also affect ee but to a lesser extent. 


‘employees was $73.08. This is the highest rate in Ontario and 
with Bee for aircraft and parts and $59.27 for the whole 
eturin In three other provinces, however; annual’ hourly 
in the pulp and paper industry are oo - British Columbia } 
, Newfoundland $74.09 and New Brunswick $73-29. 


AGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY -RATED WAG -RARNERS - ONTARTO 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


| omen’ in the pulp and paper industry in Ontario tends 


er 


As of June 1954, the average weekly wage for 15,873 hourly- 


. paper mills eee 67-63 | 70.09 73-08 * 
¢ paper products* bs 45 49.72 53.2 54 40 
i roducts Bom > 61.16 pes (oe tm At OG 
Manufacturing Die Og 56.03 - 58.65 2 50627 


er boxes and bags; roofing papers; miscellaneous paper products. 


Ann ul Review of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1945-1953, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


i 


‘The pulp and paper industry is now highly unionized. Union 
m was begun in Canada during World War I, dy two American 
of Labour paper mill unions. Until just Seerore World War 
ent was generally confined to the newsprint industry in 

At that time, however, it spread to the other provinces and 
the Tine paper and board mills in Ontario. 

ae and paper industry's shipments abroad are one of i 

_ contributions to the prosperity of Canada. Pulp and 
make up more than one-fifth of all Canadian exports, 
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Newsprint Data: 1953, Newsprint Association 


_ Source of Original Figures: 
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a ls million in 1952. Almost 18 percent of all Ess 


PULP AND PAPER EXPORTS 


hope O53 
"Value Value 
-$'000,000 $000,000 
C22et 638.3 
1.8 619.0 
5.48 ) 
ing paper ho ES eee 
pping paper Bee ) 
Yr paper and products 6a6 ) 
291.9 248.7 
61.8 A539. 
975-8 eos, 


: Figures may not add due to rounding. 
The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1952, and Review of Foreign Trade 
1953, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Exports in 1953 show a drop of 4.6 percent from 1952. News- 
is the leading single export commodity, followed by wheat, velued 
million. In 1952 the positions were reversed with newsprint 
Oo wheat which was valued at GO21 78 Mateo MS 


’ 
Canada exports more newsprint than any other country. If 
the eleven principal newsprint producing countries exported 3 
tons of newsprint with Canada contributing 63.7 percent. 
‘world ead oe been estima ted at 6.4 million tons with Canada 
i 7 percent, Sweden 3.6 per- 


Tn 
3.8 
Tn 


ee. lion was paid out by the 
ee. types - truck, 
and ship p (both lake and o 53, almost 10 percent 
adings resulted from the eee. “of a pulp ana 
those employed by the railways, truckers and shi 

but also those ancillary,enterprises which serve the 
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! 
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and Paper Industry, 1952, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
: Ottawa. : 


ase! 


transportation industry such as coal mining, steel manu 
motor vehicle industry, banking, insurance. 

The farming population is also touched by the 
About 34 percent of all pulpwood is purchased from farm 
of small woodlots. Many farmers cut pulpwood during th 
so add tg their cash income. In addition, the companies 
supplies for their logging camps - about $20 million a ye ro 
and fodder. Of the total annual expenditures by the indust 
and for woods operations, an estimated $100 million go 
farmer .(6 | 
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The pulp and paper industry is one’ of the larges 
electricity in) Canada<:* Im 1952, the industry consumed near 
million kilowatt hours of electrical energy. About’ twos ni 
amount was purchased at a cost of $29.6 million. This £ 
of 698.6 million kwh and $2.8 million over 1951. The remaining 
third was generated by the industry for its own use. In Ontario 
percent of the 3.6 billion kilowatt hours of electricity used by 
industry was purchased for $6.5 million. This,is 42 mi 
less and $290,000 more than in the previous year. The 
generated by the industry. P 


A large amount of fuel othér than electricit: 


nes Le ot importance to the coal mining and fuel oil 
in 1952, the Canadian pulp and paper industry consumed 
WOT ‘Ons och : 


fuel. In Ontario the amount was $13.2 millio 


Other industries are also affected by 


pulp and paper industry. For example, in 1952, 

and Similar items used in the manufacture of woo 

$46 million ($14 million in Ontario). In that s; 

was spent on chemicals, fillers, dyes, coloure 
supplies used in. the manufacture of paper. Wea 

wes paid out in Ontario for such items. An addi’ 

($8 million in Ontario} went, to purchase fibre and sto 
wood. These include rags, old waste paper, stim 

pulp 


; From the above it may be geen thats 
and paper industry Be, eet throughout the eco: 
and prosperity are of concern to all Canadia 

i 4 j xn te oe 
Closely related to the pulp and 
industries which use paper as the raw materia 
processes. Included ac GHis category are the 
try, the roofing paper industry, and the 
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y- im Ontario, alone, there were 13,631 employees in these 
Peon 1952, earning almost $39 million and turning out 
‘S with a gross value of over $190 million. 


In 1923, the first year for which information is availabie 
© paper box and bag industry, there were 86 establishments in 
ada employing 3,540 persons, and producing goods with a gross value 
E $12 million.. Twenty-nine years later, in 1952, the gross. value of 
luction had reached $172 million, and there were 18: establishments 
mploying 13,074 workers with salaries and wages, totalling $34.4 
Mion... 


al 


* 


Exports are almost negligible - $497 , C00 for paper bags ene 
000 for boxes and cartons. Imports, however, amounted to $2.9 


on mainly for various types of containers made from paper eoene 
fibreboard. 


r ing paper industry, which includes all est 
S which manufacture asphalt shingles, Sidings and rolir 
eecer and asphalt saturated felts and sheathings, in 1952 
90dSs with the gross value of $41.8 million. There were 26 
ying 2,294 workers. Practically all these products 
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_ The miscellaneous paper goods industry include 
iShments engaged in coating, tre 
a paperboard for spe 

s 


ting or otherwise changing 
cla 2) 
Rae) En pees in 1952, 204 p 


t 
me of $138.3 million. There were 9,794 wuckers earning ¢ 
Wages totalling $26.2 million. Among the most important products 
waxed paper, valued in 1952 at $15.4 million; packaged toilet paper 
--3 million; envelopes, at $10.5 million; gummed sealing tape, at 
million; paper napkins, at $2.7 million; and paper towels at $2. 
dion. Most of these products are manufactured for home ae 


"PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF PAPER-USING INDUSTRIES - ONTARTO - 1952 


Salaries Gross Value. 
2 + 2 fad rd = 
EStablish- and Césiof "sen -Pra="' Gor 
ments Employees es Maverials duction Canada 


Wag 
$*000  * OOO $*000 % 


Paper Box and Bag 101 Gee ale LOTT 29» OO Oo ee 5453 
Peptine Paper 6 508 Pe oy G00) (20,786 © 25.9 
Miscellaneous 112 Cabo: > 175637 yy 5908, 106,139 " 62.3 
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SUMMARY 


An analysis of the most current indicators of economic 
activity in Ontario, shown on page 21, reveals, for the most part, 4 
continuation of trends existing for the past few months. 


Industrial production continues at a level about three 
percent below last year. The largest declines aré still in pig iron 
(-25.5%), steel ingots (-24.6%) and automobiles (-18.6%). Newsprint 
and nickel, alone, show gains over last year. 


Retail trade is fractionally lower than last year in tote 
the most significant declines being recorded in men's clothing and 
motor vehicles. Improvement has been evident over the month in the 
sales of furniture stores. In the week ending October 9, 1954, 
department stores sales in Ontario were 14.8 percent above last year.! 


Construction activity continues to be a strong supporting 
element in the current economic picture. Total contracts awarded in 
nine months of this year are 16.6 percent ahead of 1953 (the eight 
months! comparison showed a gain of 29.1 percent). In the latest 
month, residential contracts constituted well over half of all awards 
The value of manufacturing factory plans approved by the Ontario 
Department of Labour in September was 31.4 percent above the same 
month of last year.’ To date this year, approvals are up 5.3 percent 


) 


Apparent unemployment in the Province at the present time 


has been estimated to represent about five percent of the Province'’s 
labour force. This compares with a figure of approximately 2.6 per- 
cent at this time last year. While accurate estimates of labour fore 
for various municipalities are not available on a current basis, it 
quite evident that some centres in the Province are more severely 
affected than others by the slack in employment. 


Persons registered as looking for employment in the 
Province as a whole are currently double the number recorded a year ~ 
ago. In the following centres, however, the increase has been sub- 
stantially greater: Sault Ste. Marie (five times), Kitchener and 


CONTINUED on page 
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(Oshawa (four times), Guelph and Galt (three times). On a regional 
basis, the Sault, Kawartha and Upper Grand River areas appear to be 
‘the hardest hit. In these areas manufacturing employment in the first 
seven months of 1954 was below the level of 1953 by 15-7%, 3.9% and 
17.6% respectively. In the first two regions the volume of cheques 
‘cashed has declined 20% and 11%, respectively, over the year. Build- 
ling permits in the first half of 1954 in these three regions are down 
lby 68.2%, 39.1% and 26.4%, respectively. When more current official 
statistics become available it is expected that Windsor and the Border 
Region will join this category as a result of the recent strike in the 
large automobile manufacturing plant. 


A more detailed analysis of the employment situation in 
Ontario is being made at the present time and will be published at an 
early date. An idea of the possible effects on the economy of the 
area and of the whole Province of a prolonged automotive strike in 
Windsor may be obtained from a review of the article on the Motor 
Vehicles Industry appearing in the July and August issues of this 
Review. 


PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN ONTARIO __ 


ee 


Ontario's primary iron and steel industry in 1952 was secor 
only to the automobile industry in terms of employees, salaries and 
wages, net value of products and value of factory shipments. It 
accounted for about four percent of the total employees, and around — 
four and a half percent of the total for all industries in each of the 
other items, considerably lower than the proportion for the motor 
vehicles industry. Total new investment in the primary iron and steel 
industry in 1952 was $128 million, compared to $40 million in the | 
automobile industry. Preliminary figures for 1953 indicate that non- | 
ferrous metal smelting and refining has surpassed the iron and steel 
industry in gross value of production. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE PRIMARY IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Gross Sellin 


Cost of 
Average Salaries Fuel & Cost of Value 

Number of Number of and Electricity Materials of Products 
Plants Employees Wages at Works at Works at Works _ 
"000 $* 000 $1000 $'000 
1953 - 2h , 383 93,900 26,143 163, 32h 350,871 @ 
1952 a4 23,479 87,661 22 ,606 189 ,474 386,834 | 
1951 ou 22,670 Thi k2 PBT TO 178,221 359,410 © 
1950 23 19,618 59 ,963 19,874 123,458 259,660 | 
19h9 24 18,981 56,947 16,624 Lizeqia 226,993 
1948 26 19 , 395 53,691 18 ,463 1035389 214419 | 
194-7 26 17,658 42,692 14,292 83,205 164,756 # 
1946 27 15,076 34,065 9,415 52,830 114,304 9 

Source: The Primary Iron and Steel Industry, Dominion’ Bureau of 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, whose figures are used throughout this 


Statistics, Ottawa. 


The primary iron and steel industry as defined by the 


article, includes two main types of establishments: 


ae 
pig 


Blast furnaces primarily engaged in manufacturing 


iron, blast-furnace ferro-alloys and castings 


made direct from the furnace, and 


BS 


Steel works and rolling mills engaged in convert- 
ing pig iron, scrap iron and scrap steel into steel 


and in hot and cold rolling of steel into blooms, 
billets, rails, bars and rods. In many cases the 
processes of conversion and rolling are performed in 
the same plant and in many establishments the manu- 
ona at, processes are carried beyond the rolling 
stage. A 


Twelve of the fifteen blast furnaces in Canada are situated 
mn Ontario, where they produced 80 percent of the total pig iron for 
nada in 1952. The remaining three blast furnaces are in Nova Scotia. 

Bnew i2f steel furnaces in the country, the 74 in this Province 
oduced 76 percent of the steel ingots and castings.. 


The history of the iron and steel industry in Canada follows 
he history of general industrial conditions. For many years it 
truggled on in spite of the backward conditions of the country. With 
he development of Canadian manufacturing and the opening of new mar- 
ets through increased transportation facilities, the iron and steel 
mdustry established itself more firmly during the first decades of 

he twentieth century. Railway and building construction, the expan- 
ion of agriculture, and continued manufacturing development increased 
he demand for iron and steel products. Immigration supplied the 
ecessary ene and the discovery of coal and iron ore the raw 
aterials. « 


Ontario tried to establish an iron industry several times. 
e first attempt to manufacture iron was made in 1800 at Lyndhurst, 
Leeds County. This and a number of later projects failed because 
f inferior ore, lack of fuel, shortage of skilled workers and man- 
ers, or expensive transportation. (3 Until near the end of the,19th 
rentury, Ontario still had no pig iron producing plants and no impor - 
nt rolling mills. In 1895 a blast furnace with a capacity of 200 
ons a day was built in Hamilton, and two years later a steel plant 
s added. The project was a success from the beginning. The equip- 
nt later was taken over by the Steel Company of Canada. 


The establishment of an iron and steel plant at Sault Ste. 
arie in 1897 was incidental to the production of nickel, which left 
residue of superior alloy steel. The Algoma Iron, Nickel and Steel 
ompany formed by American interests was to produce iron and steel, 
uild bridges, railway cars, locomotives and other heavy goods. The 
nterprise, dependent on the needs of a new and expanding economy, 


\) Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


2) W.J.A. Donald, the Canadian Iron and Steel Industry, Houghton and 


Mifflin Company, Boston, 1915, p. 18. 
Me ibid. p: 49-55 


began auspiciously. However, as a result of over-capitalization, 
technical mistakes in the early years, and over-specialization of 
production, the company went through several bankruptcies and financia 
reorganizations before it attained its present prosperity. Steel 
making capacity was employed at 4O percent during the years from 1921 
to 1926. 


At the present time, the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 
employs about 5,000 persons. It imports coking coal from its own 
mines in West Virginia and limestone from its deposits in Michigan. 
It owns and operates ore properties in the Sault area and is near to 
Lake Superior iron ore reserves. The company is controlled largely 
by British and Canadian capital. The oil boom and western economic 
expansion have placed it in a strategic geographical position and 
recent broadening of production has lessened the risk of over-special- 
ization. 


} 


The Steel Company of Canada, Limited was formed in 1910 by 
the amalgamation of the Hamilton Iron and Steel Company “and ae | 
cally all the important hardware producing firms in Canada."(4) Tt thu 
covered the whole range of production from pig iron and steel ingots 
to finished consumer products. During its steady growth it has taken | 
in over 50 companies and has added equipment until it now has nearly 
half the pig iron capacity and more than half the capacity of steel 
ingots and castings in Ontario. By continuing to produce light goods ”™ 
or to supply steel to the manufacturers of light consumer goods, it 
has remained stable. Its Hamilton plants are situated midway between | 
coal and iron sources; the eighteen U.S. ore and coal companies in 
which it has an interest furnish a large part of its requirements. 
Limestone is obtained from a subsidiary fifty miles. from Hamilton. 
Its largest markets are in the immediate vicinity. 


Of the sixteen active firms listed in the primary iron and 
steel industry in Ontario, only three, Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Steel Company of Canada, Limited and Dominion Foundries and 
Steel Limited, Hamilton, produce both pig iron and steel ingots and 
castings. These three also manufacture hot rolled iron’ and steel. 
The other establishments rely for pig iron on those listed, Canadian @ 
Furnace Company, a subsidiary of Algoma in Port Colborne, Dominion A 
Iron and Steel Limited in Nova Scotia, or foreign imports, which made — 


up less than 0.1 percent of the apparent Canadian supply of pig iron 
in 1952. 


| 
7 4 
The most important raw materials used in making pig iron aré 

in order of weight: air, iron ore, coke, limestone and Scrap.)(ifne 
raw materials are processed in blast furnaces. These have increased | 


(4) Industrial Canada, vol. XI, p. 331 in ibid, p. elo. 


in size from the oversized fireplaces of a century ago to present day 
monsters (100 feet high, 28 feet across), as a results of efforts to 
supply the increasing demand at the lowest possible cost to the 


producer. 
RAW MATERTALS FOR A MODERN BLAST FURNACE 
Tons Tons 
per Day per Minute 
Solids charged at the top yaar gas aT eee 
Tron ore and ore bearing materials - 
such as scrap and sinter 2,880 
Fuel-coke TAO 
Flux-limestone and dolomite 610 
TOTAL 4 860 8.1/2 
Air at the bottom 5,050 3 1/2 
Product tapped at the bottom 1,440 1 
Slag 860 3/5 
Gas produced at the top 7,500 ons? 


Raw materials and products do not balance as figures are only 

approximations. 

source: The ABC of Steelmaking, Penton Publishing Company, 
Clevetand...,1950.. 


Of the 15 blast; furnaces in) this | country, omy three, alt 
in Ontario, have capacities approximately the same as the example given 
in the table above. There has been a great increase in size since 1922 
for example, when Algoma's four furnaces had a combined daily capacity 
Brronly 1,450 tons of iron. Even then, the very small furnaces in 
Parry Sound, Midland and Deseronto with daily capacities of 60-120 
tons apparently could not compete with larger, more efficient units. 
The term "efficient" may be misleading. Blast furnaces are efficient 
to the extent that they do their work in a predictable fashion, making 
the best use of labour and wasting very little iron. They are more 
wasteful of coke, since modern furnaces are too large to make the best 
use of this material. 


In reducing the ore to iron, the coke provides the heat 
required for the reactions. Carbon dioxide, formed.as a result of the 
burning, combines with the hot coke to form carbon monoxide, which, in 
turn, combines with the oxygen in the hematite ore to form pure iron 
and more carbon dioxide. Air is pumped under pressure (15-30 pounds 


per square inch) through great furnaces which heat it to 1,000-1,500F.| 
and is then delivered to the blast furnace. 


There are many minerals containing iron but interest is 
confined to a few. Hematite is the mineral from which most of the 
world's iron comes. Magnetite, the only magnetic iron ore, is less 
commonly used. Both ores contain about 7/0 percent iron, a higher pro- 
portion than other minerals such as limonite, siderate (mined by 
Algoma), pyrites, etc. Ore comes in many physical forms ranging from 
soft, claylike particles, to hard, dense rock. Other minerals, in- 
cluding useless ones (water) or harmful ones (sulphur) may be mixed 
with ore, so that treatment or beneficiating, is necessary before any® 
smelting is done. As a result of the varying quality of ore from 
different mines, furnace operators buy and mix several different grade 
This, in part, accounts for the export of Ontarioore to the United 
States and the manufacture of most of Ontario's steel from American 
Ore. 


Coke seems to be relatively the scarcest of the major in- @ 
gredients. While there are large reserves of coal on most of the con-] 
tinents, Africa and South America excepted, coal suitable for metallur 
gical purposes is not so common. The coke produced must not only be P 
fairly pure chemically, but strong physically to hold up the great } 
weight of ore and limestone. Other fuels have been used; charcoal was 
used in American furnaces untilabout 1855, and is still used in a few. 
South American furnaces; anthracite and raw bituminous coal have also 
been used. However, for large scale production coke remains the best 
and cheapest fuel. a 


Most of the 4,265,279 tons of coke used in Canada in 1952 | 
was produced in this country, but imports, 520,980 tons, and exports,™ 
302,963 tons, nearly all to or from Ontario, were also important. . 
Domestic blast furnaces used about 58 percent of the coke supply. 
About three-quarters of the coking coal is imported. 


Alternative smelting processes using low shaft furnaces (11 
low shaft means a light load of ore which low grade coke can support ) 
and electricity or oil seem to be more the product of necessity than © 
of advancing technology. 


Limestone causes fusion of the 'gangue', or worthless mater 
in the ore, which would otherwise clog up the furnaces. Sulphur found 
in the ore and coke would readily combine with the liquid iron, making 
a weak and brittle metal, except that the lime is more ‘attractive' t 
it. : 


In 1952 Canadian blast furnaces used about 5 percent of th 
industry's scrap. Most of it went into steel furnaces or foundries. 
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A large part, 45 percent, of the scrap used came from the companies’ 
internal operations, the rest being purchased. Scrap iron and steel 
made up about one-half of the metal charged into steel furnaces. 


The primary mills use a great deal of gas, to heat the air 
going into blast furnaces, to heat steel ingots, run steam engines, 
etc. Some of this gas comes from coke ovens and some from blast furnace 
tops. There is also a small chemical industry based on coke-oven by- 
products but no definite percentage of this production can be listed 
as originating with the iron and steel industry. 


In Canada in 1952, most of the pig iron and scrap went into | 
48 open hearth furnaces (33 were in Ontario), two converters, and 77 
electric furnaces (41 in Ontario). About four-fifths of the steel came# 
from the open hearth furnaces. Pig iron contains carbon, silicon, and | 
phosphorus in large enough quantities to make it brittle. Most of. thes¢ 
are removed in the open hearth by combination with oxygen. The old- 
fashioned Bessemer converter did this by blowing air through the liquid) 
metal, but nitrogen in the air effected steel adversely. The open 
hearth furnace uses about 300 pounds of iron ore, which contains con- 
siderable oxygen, to the ton of steel. As in blast furnaces, the ganguc 
in the ore causes trouble. Dofasco,in Hamilton, has recently intro- 
duced a method of forcing oxygen index pressure into the steel furnaces. 
This is slightly reminiscent of the Bessemer converter but the process ; 
is much more controllable. Company engineers claim that the energy 
used in making oxygen is about one-quarter of that used in melting and © 
refining steel by the open hearth method. Various materials are : 
charged to steel furnaces, including limestone, fluorspar and manganese. 
Very small amounts of alloy metals, chrome, tungsten, nickel, etc., 
are also “added. 


Production uf pig iron and steel ingots and castings have 
shown a steady and almost parallel increase since 1932. The rise 
during the war was followed by a decline in 1946. However, with ex- 
pansion programs in all the main plants, production of pig iron and 
steel in 1953 increased 53 percent and 32 percent, respectively, above | 
the 1942 wartime peak. The steel companies were operating at between / 
95 and 100 percent capacity in 1953 to achieve this production. How- | 
ever, production in 1954 has declined. In the first seven months of . 
the year iron and steel production was 24 percent lower than in the . 
Same period last year, and the decline is continuing. The steel mills | 
have been operating at 80 percent average capacity this year to date | 

| 


and in the last few months, the rate has been lower. 


The decline in pig iron production is explained by the fact 
that 80 percent of the total consumed in Canada goes into steel ingots 
and castings. Another 10 percent goes to make iron castings. The re- 
mainder is used in the production of machinery, agricultural implements, 


| 
H 


SHIPMENTS OF IRON AND STEEL SHAPES TO 
CONSUMING INDUSTRIES (CARBON AND ALLOY) 
Biss 76 BY MONTHLY AVERAGES, 1946-1953 


IN THOUSANDS 
OF TONS 


Automotive 
I5O Industries 
Agricultural 
Implements 
Building 
Construction 
Containers ~ 
Machinery 
and Tools 
Merchant 
100 Trade Products 
Mining 
and lumbering 
National Defence 
Pressing ,Forming 
and Stamping 


Public Works all 
and Utilities oi 
OC) Railway 


Operating . sy 
Railway Cars 


and Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 


Wholesalers 
and Worehouses _ 
O Miscellaneous _ =a 


1946 


Sources: Canadian een Review, 1953 Supplement pp. a and 
July 1954 p. 40., Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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boilers, motor vehicles and parts, railway rolling stock, heating and 
cooking apparatus, etc. Exports of pig iron made up 11.5 percent of 
Canadian production in 1953. 


Although exports of steel ingots, castings and shapes are 
well below the 1953 level, showing a drop of 90 percent in the first 
six months of the year, they make up too small a portion of total 
production to account for the overall decline. In 1953 exports made up 
6.5 percent of Canadian steel production. The proportion declined to 
1.7 percent in the first six months of 1954. 


The reason for the drop in steel production lies rather in 
domestic consumption. Average monthly domestic shipments of primary 
iron and steel shapes fell 15 percent from 257,000 tens in 195309 
218,000 tons in 1954. Domestic shipments, with exports and tonnage 
shipped to producers' own works for further processing, make up total 
shipments of iron and steel shapes. 


Tonnage consumed by every industry in the chart on page cae 
except containers and railway operating, has fallen this year. 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL SHAPES 
TO DOMESTIC CONSUMING INDUSTRIES - CANADA 


Average | 1953 1954. 
1940-1952 ; (Ist 7 mo.. 

h bh I 
Automotive industries Ta 9.4 5.5 
Agricultural implements 41.8 3.4 2.9 
Building construction ie pene 12.9 
Containers 8.6 8.8 11.5 
Merchant trade products WS) 1G 10.4 
Railway operating 14.8 1a Eia0 
Railway cars and locomotives 5.4 OnF 5.6 
Wholesalers and warehouses Te 13.7 12.6 
Miscellaneous* 19.9 pho a 19,6 
100.0 LOOSG 100.0 


*Ineludes machinery and tools, mining and lumbering, national defence 
pressing, forming and stamping, works and utilities and shipbuilding, 
all of which have been relatively stable in the period shown. 


Source of original figures: Canadian Statistical Review, 1953 
Supplement and August, 1954, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ott 
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Among those whose consumption has declined, the automotive 
ind agricultural implements industries are themselves suffering pro- 
luction cutbacks. Building construction has remained high, but the 
cate has been sustained mostly by residential construction. The value 
of intended industrial construction, which uses more steel, declined 
50 $472 million in 1954, five percent below the value of 1953. 


Recovery of the high level of steel production depends on 
i aa in these consuming industries. The demand for steel for 
955 automobile models will probably show in September and October 
steel production indices. Orders for steel for light consumer goods 
are also reported to be increasing. 


Of all the many industries which rely on adequate and con- 
tinuing supplies of iron and steel to remain in existence, probably 

the most dependent is the bridge building and structural steel industry 
which in 1952 paid 82.3 percent of all its material costs for the 
urchase of various forms of iron and steel. Nearly 11,000 persons 
hroughout Canada, including 5,000 in Ontario, are employed by this 
industry. The iron castings industry spent 78.3% of all its outlay for 
materials to buy iron and steel. This industry employs 16,000 people 
in Canada, 10,000 of whom are in Ontario. The largest user is the 
transportation equipment industry which in 1952 spent more than $117 
million for iron and steel forms. More than 144,000 persons are 
employed in this industry which includes motor vehicles and parts, 
aircraft and parts, railway rolling stock, shipbuilding etc. 


Over 300,000, who in 1952 earned more than one billion 
dollars, are employed in the major iron- and steel-using industries 
in Canada. 


SPECIFIED IRON AND STEFL-USING INDUSTRIES - CANADA - 1952 


% of 
Cost of Total NO.) Ox" 
Tron & Material En- Salaries 


Steel Used Cost ployees & Wages 


TiS SOOOe i NBN “$t000 


Bridge building & construction Pi tOO. 02.5 10,824 37,419 
Iron castings 6 ei? 7863 155937 sie ihe) 
Boilers and plate work a e926 ts 8,159 28 , 269 
Agricultural implements e505 hOs5 18 ,o46 62 , 42h 
Machinery Aeon ete 0 34,651. ° 110,962 
Electrical apparatus HE MEQ — bBo 69 5200 4-2L7-, 565 
Transportation equipment 117,000 | 22.1 di oo0* 463,,000* 


*Es timate 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Canada's total requirements of iron and steel are not met 
by domestic production, and Canadian steel mills do not undertake 
production of some primary forms which are imported. In 1953, Tah 
fm titon tons Of primary iron and steel were imported, over CO percent 
Of total Canadian consumption. One million tons came from the United 
evates. Imports, which were over 16 ‘mitiven tons an’ Losi and 1952, 
have declined in the last two years, and during the first six months of 
1954 were 15 percent lower than in the same period of last year. 


Employment in the industry has fallen with production. At 
July lst this year reported employees numbered 21,000,a drop of 20 
percent from the peak of 26,000 reported at the same date last year. 
Average employment in the industry had increased steadily to this max- 
imum from 1950. However, it did not recover from the usual slight 
end-of-the-year decline in 1953, and continued to decrease in the 
early months of this year. 


The decline in the primary iron and steel industry has been 
reflected to a small extent in mine activity. A lay-off affecting less 
than a hundred men has been in effect since June in the Algoma mines, 
While the sintering plant in this area continues to operate on a re- 
duced scale. Employment at Atikokan remains unchanged, and the Marmora 
mines in Hastings County are expected to begin production at the end 
moons year. In the industry itself, 150 men are out of work in Port 
Polborne because of excessive pig iron stocks. A layoff of 350 persons 
in the first two weeks of October brought the production labour force 
at Algoma Steel to 4,700 from 7,800 eighteen months ago. 


The average hourly earnings of wage-earners in the industry 
mere the highest in’ the Province in 1953. At July 1, ool, hourly 
wages of 17,662 wage earners were exceeded by aircraft and parts manu- 
facturing, and smelting and refining employees. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE EARNERS - ONTARIO 


All Manu- 

guLy L, Tacturing 

Average: 1951 1952 1953 1954. gely 1/54 
jours per week 4O.9 4O.9 4O.2 hoor LO.9 
ourly earnings ¢ gUoven 167A 176.7 eda 143.4 
Weekly wages $ 60.98 68. 34 TOS FOeto 58.65 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, Annual Review, 1954-1953; 
monthly July 1954, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Some seasonality in employment is evident in the graph on 
page 14. High employment occurs in the late summer, and low in 
February and March, with a range of about five percent between the 
peaks. 


The industry is highly unionized. The United Steelworkers 
of America, a Canadian Congress of Labour affiliate, is active in the 
primary iron and steel industry, as well as in steel fabricators, 
foundries, shipyards and mines. Canadian membership in the union was 
70 thousand in September 1954, of which 50 thousand were in Ontario. 
Nearly 30 percent, 14 thousand of the Ontario membership, was in primary 
iron and steel plants. 

Union activity in this industry affects the entire economy, 
as steel is used in making many products which reflect price increases 
in the basic industry. Recent wage increases and fringe benefits 
granted at the Steel Company of Canada, amounting to a 4 percent jump 
in the average wage, were followed by a two percent increase in the 
price of the Company's product. The Union, on the other hand, claims 
that steel prices follow American prices rather than costs of manu- 
facturing Canadian steel. Salaries and wages were 23 percent, and cost 
of materials, fuel and electricity, 55 percent, of the gross ae yeaa 
value of products in 195e. 


NEW INVESTMENT IN THE PRIMARY IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


90,000 
80.000 
CAPITAL REPAIR AND 
70,000 EXPENDITURES | MAINTENANCE 
60,0 oO Machinery Machinery 
& Equipment & Equipment 
50,000 Construction- Construction 


i Soe +r 
000 | a, yp, =, = 
voce 7 — 7m a7 = 


O — 
IN THOUSANDS 
On Rehm eae 1949 1950 195! 1952. 


Source: The Primary Iron and Steel Industry, LOn2y 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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New investment in the primary iron and steel industry has 
risen heavily in the last few years, after a long period of relatively 
little expansion. Blast furnace capacity in Ontario increased 69 
percent between 1951 and 1952, when steel furnace capacity increased 
30 percent. New investment increased 14.6 percent in 1951 from the 
average for the previous three years, and was 53 percent higher in 
1952 than in 1951. Capital investment in construction and machinery 
made up 67 percent of the total, compared to 36 percent of the total 
in the years 1948 to 1950, when expenditure on repair and maintainance 
made up the majority of new investment. All the major steel companies 
are completing extended expansion programs. 


* 


CAPACITY OF CANADIAN STEEL FURNACES 
COMPARED TO ACTUAL STEEL PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY AT 
Production as a DECEMBER 3! 


percentage of 


5,000,000 capacity. A 
SNS 
4,000,000 5 EME Le ie 
1944 1953 RASS ye 
ate Ss MOMs ; GY he i 
is aa 
Y Yi y We 


3,000,000 
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em LL, 


Y 


2000000 
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000000 


+: as SS SG SSS ST E'S 
9 FHA AHBHAAHAHLDD 


sources of original figures: The Primary Iron and Steel _ 
Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


To increase the availability of basic steel during and 
after the war, the federal government passed money votes "To Provide 
for Production and Transportation Subsidies on Steel and Iron under 
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such terms as may be approved by the Governor-in-Council.” Federal 
government expenditures in this connection are shown below: 


FISCAL YEAR EXPENDITURE 
1947 ~ 48 | 7,950,284 
1948 - kg 7 5062 , 390 
1949 - 50 k ,662 ,252 
1950 = 51 1,514, 398 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada, Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 


There were no subsidies to the iron and steel industry 
listed in the Public Accounts for the fiscal years 1951-52 and 1952-5: 
Of the amounts shown above, 2% went to the Steel Company of Canada, 
10% to Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, 2.5% to Atlas Steel, 
Hamilton, and 2.1% to Algoma Steel. 


The three major Ontario companies, Stelco, Algoma and 
Dofasco, have an annual capacity of 3,318 thousand net tons, 91 per- 
cent of the capacity of steel furnacés, in the Province, and 69 per- 
cent of the capacity of the whole country. The dominance of these 
companies which initiate the steel making process is reflected in the 
centralization of the industry in the Province. More than half of 
the labour force in Ontario's primary iron and steel industry at the 
1951 Census was in Hamilton, employed by the Steel Company of Canada, 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, or the four smaller steel processing 
establishments in the city. Another fifth is employed at the Algoma 
Steel Corporation and the Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Limited at Sault Ste. Marie, accounting for LO percent of the city's 
labour force. 


Of the remaining steel processors, there are four establisl 
ments in the Niagara Region, of which two in Welland employ over 1,00( 
persons, two in Orillia, and one in Owen Sound. In addition, the For 
Motor Company of Canada, Limited has eighteen steel furnaces in Winds¢ 
with a capacity of nearly 100,000 net tons a year. 


The location of primary iron and steel industries is, of 
course, influenced by the availability of ore and other raw materials, 
power, transportation and markets. The major companies all have the 
advantage of water transport for the product and raw materials. Most 
of the transport of iron ore, coke and limestone is by lake ship. Mos 
rail transport of iron ore is between the Steep Rock mines at Atikokar 
and the lakehead, where it is loaded on board ship. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRIMARY TRON AND STEEL 
AND ITS RAW MATERIALS - CANADA ~- 1953 


eae § Renee) === Bat S HI P------- 
(estimated) 
‘O00 tons 1900 Sons 
Coast- For For 


Total wase Export Import 


[ron ore 2 , ohy NOVIS Tee 907, ods 389 
[ron and steel scrap not available 369 caw 322 39 
Limestone not available 699 ef 109 583 
Primary iron and steei 865 546 = 104 367 74 


Source: original figures for rail: Car Loadings, Dominion Bureau of 
of Statistics Memorandum Vol. No. 48.3; ship tonnage: Shipping Report, 
year ended December 31, 1953, Sections I and II, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


The iron and steel producers appear to have specialized 
according to the proximity of the market. The Algoma Company, dom- 
inating the market for Western Canada, concentrates on heavy capital 
goods, particularly rails. The company is now producing materials for 
equipment to transport crude oil from the west. From its formation, 
the Steel Company of Canada has allocated a large part ‘ol luts produe=- 
tion to lighter goods for consumption in Central Canada. 


In spite of the pre-war difficulties in establishing the 
iron and steel industry, it is now an integral part of the Canadian 
economy. The expansion program of the last few years, bringing capacity 
of blast furnaces to 3.8 million and of steel furnaces to 5 mt. von 
tons a year, has provided the facilities for producing a much larger 
proportion of the present needs of Canadian manufacturing, although 
there are still some steel shapes not yet made for the limited domestic 
market. Further expansion will be affected by the enormous cost of 
building coke ovens, blast and smelting furnaces and steel rolling 
Mills, the availability of ore and coal, a problem of the U.S. industry 
not yet felt in Canada, and changes in the market. The partial re- 
placement of steel by other products is possible. Light metal alloys 
such as aluminum may eventually take the place of cold rolled steel 
for automobiles, or plastics may be used more extensively for domestic 
appliances, for instance. Complete replacement is impossible, however , 
and new uses, such as high tensile steel wires in prestressed concrete, 
may limit the effect of substitutes. 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC 


INDICATORS 
TNDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing (Ont. 49%) 
Durable Goods 
Non=Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 

Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) 


Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 724) 


Newsprint (Ont. 30%) 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 


CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
Wholesale Price Tndex 
Ferm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETATL TRADE 
Grocery and Combination 
Department Stores 
Men's Clothing 
Womens’ Clothing 
Lumber and Bldg. Material 
Furniture 
Appliance & Radio 


New Motor Vehicles: Sold 


Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 


Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. 


Starts 

Completions 

Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) 

Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) 


Housing: 


FINANCIAL 
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Life Insurance Sales 
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UNIT 


Index(1) 
Index(1) 


Tndex(2) 
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Endex(2) 
Index (2) 
‘000 Tons 
‘OOO Tons 


Million lbs 


('000) 
Index (2) 
‘O00 Tons 


Million KWH 


‘OOO Cars 


Index(1) 
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Index(2) 


$ Million ~ 
$ Million 
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ACTIVELY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME 
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Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


FOOTNOTES: 


(1) 1949 = 100 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 
(3) last half of 1933 = 100 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
lcontracts awarded, issued by MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh 
IC. Maclean Publications Limited, (2) value of factory plans approved, 
by the Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department of Labour, and 
(3) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as reported by 
the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures in the brackets under Indus- 
jtrial Production refer to the estimated proportion of the products 
manufactured in Ontario 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 
as of as of or Decrease 
August 1954 August 1953 1954 % 
ODS 

1. Metropolitan 26,351 12) Uy PaO 
2. Burlington i 50k festis ERAS Col 
2. Niagara 6,134 218 + 106 45 
4, Lake Erie 515 254 eno? . OC 
5. Upper Thames 4,220 2,400 i AOE 
6. Border V7 305 8 , 064 ed 6 
fie et. Clair River ic oye OL Poo iyioe” 
8. Upper Grand River Ors 1,689 + 196.8 
9. Blue Water 3,842 05 1125.3 
10. Kawartha 9,440 PGOL 4 225.4 
11. Quinte 23009 LOD ZEON 6) 
12. Upper St. Lawrence Pe hG 15670 qomien 7 
13. Ottawa Valley 4 691 Ba Oke ne uo 
14. Highlands 1,646 836 te go.9 
15. Clay Belt nls Bi 1,180 Faso 
16. Wickel Range ile e's} 79h. + 6222 
a7. Sault 2,425 435 ea id 
18. Lakehead 2,601 1,17 HF 121.6 


ONTARIO 105 ,099 5a Ot Fegke ys, 


Be 


Habe. 


12% 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 


IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


Region Weight 


Metropolitan 
(Halton, Peel, 
York ) 


Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 


Niagara 
(Lincoln, 
Welland ) 


Lake Erie 
(Haldimand, 


Norfolk ) 


Upper Thames 
(Elgin, Middlesex, 
Oxfor a) 


Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


Ste Clarr River 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 
Wellington) 


Blue Water 


(Bruce, Dufferin, 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


Kawartha 


37-2 


11.9 


6.6 


0.6 


4.7, 


1-9 


1.4 


205 


5.4 


(Durham , Gnt., Peter; 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


Front., Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


2.5 


2.0 


(Dundas, Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont ) 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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166.9 
172.8 
ween” 


139.2 
132.7 
129.3 


156.6 
147 oh 
147.0 


133.6 
134.0 
139.2 


155.8 
149.2 


143.9 


150.7 
127.2 
116.5 


R7226 
ile 
Bly jo 


134.6 


127-2 
126.2 


h2.1 
135.2 
134.8 


166.2 
V9.1 
145.8 


158.8 
Wak 
145.9 


136.2 
158.0 
150.8 


+ or - 


“j220if 


- 12.3 


+ 10.7 


and 
Salerie 


59.22 
57. 33 
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ea Aug ./54Weekly Wages 
Index of Aug./53 Index of aug./53 and 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa Valley Bron fuze ays 11.6 150.0 54.03 
(Carleton, Lanark, Sly a /S5h 107. 3 Estas. 58.38 
Pres., Ren. Russ. ) Aug. 1/54 108.9 - 2.4 158.4 + 5-6 58.48 
Highlands Of éugl 2/53 123.6 164.0 53.89 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, Sully 1/54 ©120;3 167.3 56.43 
Nipissing, Parry S.) Aug. 1/54 119.2 ERS toe eh, 'O%9 55.32 
Clay Belt O50 wAue. 1/53,-922-9 155-7 67.71 
(Cochrane, Swly ie aT 148.5 69.28 
Temiskaming ) Bog, L/Sh yawy.0 Bec ueEolo eS yiaey 68.56 
Nickel Range U.7) hue. 1/53 122-6 178.3 81.50 
(Manitoulin, Paty 1/5) STAY is.6 76.07 
Sudbury ) Aug. 1/54 128.1 tee a Mer Gai eee 75.15 
Sault Tao Aue. al) > sets 185.8 68.46 
(Algoma ) July 1/54 110.1 144 2 69.65 
Auge.1/54 101.2 2O.9 136.28 =.2536 72.63 
Lakehead 2 Obaug. 2/53 » 133-3 170.3 67.61 . 
(Kenora, Rainy July 1/54. 116.4 157-2 Thee 
River, Thunder Bay) Aug. 1/5 119.7 — LOPE. sOeT “ee 5aGy Fh t7OOe 
ONTARIO 100.0 Aug. 1/53 114.8 156 4 62.14 
July 1/54 108.1 152.3 64.21 
hug. 1/5 y 106.2 Be Aye on Noh sds ele: On Ss 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 


Border 2. Aug. 1/53) > 145.1 186.5 60.41 
(Salt, Natural Palys t/5e 157-2 213.4 63-77 
Gas ) Aupeal/54 (157.2 * (823. Bog” = 123 62.58 
Clay Belt 27.3 Aug. 1/53 95.3 Uy.2 62.33 
(Gold, Silver) July 1/54 92.4 120.2 66.08 

Aug. 1/54 93.1 See OTe ceed 65.32 
Nickel Range h1.6 Aug. 1/53 154.8 200.5 75.38 
(Nickel, Copper, July 1/5) 11 152.3 201.6 TH 02 
Gold, Silver) Rog. 1/54 150.4 2 2eSs 201. Cogs 0.6 78.05 
Sault — 1.7 paused) 53 y ol20<6 180.5 78.20 
(Iron Ore) July 1/54 128.8 190.8 81.23 

Aug. 1/54 128.8 era 7 100ne ) lt. Dae 80.82 
Lakehead 3.2) Rug aol) 55 100.5 155.2 17-61 
(Gold, Iron Ore) July 1/54 110.1 153-7 74.37 

Aug. 1/54 97-5 at ee VLRO. canlO.8 75-67 
James Bay 3.3% Rugs 2/53°" “7126 85.8 63.91 
(Gold, Silver) July 1/54 73.2 88.7 64.61 

Aug. 1/54 75-0 Hs? -GE.Otere “ool 64.67 
All Mining Industries Aug. 1/53 117.4 153-1 69 .2h 
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THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY) 
Pt ee IN ONTARIO he i, 
and meat packing industry in Ontario was 
the fifth industry in terms of value of factory shipments in 1953. 
The large gross value of the product, ranking close behind pulp and 
paper and primary iron and steel, is due, however, to the high cost of 
materials rather than to value added during the manufacturing process. @ 
Cost of materials made up 81 percent of the gross value of the fin- 
ished product, while salaries and wages and cost of fuel and elec- 
tricity came to only 9% and 1%, respectively. This is fairly typical | 
of the food and beverage industries as & whole, in which cost of 
materials, labour costs and fuel and electricity accounted for 63, 
144, and 1% of the gross value, compared to 51%, 23% and 2% forall @ 


Ontario manufacturing. ¥ 


The slaughtering 


The major part of the value of raw materials used FIERA obi 
course, made up of livestock slaughtered. In 1952, the proportion 
was 79 percent. a 


The industry includes abattoirs and meat packing plants. i 
smoked meats, animal 
oils and fats, sausages and sausage casings. The industry also in- 
cludes poultry dressing, packing and ‘canning. (1) ee 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE SLAUGHTERING 


AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO ee | 
Salaries Cost of wae 
Employees & Wages Materials oe | 
$*000 $*000 van 
1953 em eam 295115 265 ,638 2S | 
1952 8,724 27,713 272 ,940 | a 
1951 S307 ay, 2k ,186 30190865 es ye) | 
1950 7,878 21,019 1) (O18) 0835) laam iors |: 
1949 7,907 20,149 221,559 . 
19h7 7,661 16,709 157 ,492 A 4 
1945 7 474 35021 133,447 a | 


Source: The Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industries, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


on. 


The industry really began in Ontario in 1854 
Davis established a packing house in Toronto. No slaug 
done on the premises. Hogs were brought in dres frc 

T) Standard Industrial Classification Manual, | 
Statistics, Ottawa. ; é 
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SUMMARY i 


| Manufacturing employment in September this year was lower 

| thon last in all regions of the Province except the Upper St. Lawrence. 
| The greatest declines over the year were recorded in the Sault (30.74%), 
Border (27.7%), and Kawartha (20.7%) Regions. A slackening of pro- 
duction in the automotive industry accounts for the drop in employment 
| in the last two areas, while reduced demand for labour in the iron 

|} and steel industry is largely responsible for the situation at the 
Sault. Payrolls in the manufacturing industries of the Province as 

/ a woole were five percent below last year as of September 1. 


‘W The strikes in the plants of a leading automobile manufac- 
me turer in Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke Township which commenced on 
October i0th have affected not only the communities directly concerned 


iy 


put also centres scattered throughout the Province. Layoffs have 
occurred in feeder plants located in Hamiiton, St. Thomas, London, 
Mecarnia, Guelph, Brantford and Stratford. It will be two months before 
- these events are reflected in official employment statistics but» their 
| effects may be expected to be most serious in the Border, Upper Thames - 
_ Burlington, Upper Grand River and Metropolitan Regions. 


; Persons registered for employment at the middie of September 
numbered slightly fewer than a month earlier. September, it should be 
noted; is the month in which applications for employment in Ontario 
regularly reach a seasonal minumum, the maximum being attained in 
March. 


< It is significant to note that the only region or une 
‘Province to show a consistently higher level of manufacturing employ- 

| ment this year to date, compared with 1953, has been the Jpper St. 
‘Lawrence. Since 1949, employment in the manufacturing industries of 
this Region has increased about eleven percent, one of the largest 
advances of any region in the southern portion of the Province. The 

| recent advent of several large new industries in the area, which 
accounts for only two percent of all manufacturing employ2es, partially 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC 


she oe CURRENT 195 


INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ndex(1) Septy “Dityk =: *37= 

INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS “Index(1) Sept. 154.1 + 0.2 - 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Tndex(2) Boge eeeg) |. 2.7 
Manufactufing (Ont. 49%) Index(2) Aug. 249.0 = 5.0 
Durable Goods y Index(2) “Aue. 9205.77 = 3.6 
Non-Durable Goods Tndex(2)) Auge i2e6.on Satta 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 1000: Tons Augs.. | 166.6ae 27d 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 75%) '000 Tons Sept. 241.6 -.24.6 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Aug. 26.6, y+ 10.3) - 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) ('000) Aug. 135 5 TOe7 

Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 72%) Index(2) Aug. 416.5 - 3.6 
Newsprint (Ont. 30%) ‘000 Tons Aug. 503.1 4+ 3.9 

CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Sept.1,899.5 + 3.6 


GAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 


“ 


Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) 

Boa ldeng al Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) 


‘FINANCIAL 


Cheques Cashed i $ Million srt 
Life Insurance Sales © $$ Million Aug 
Industaialstock 4) 4 “Index(3) Oct. 
. ar ae ; ¢ 
ay ih ee aif = Hee 
, : : : 
aes ie A fh a oa 


‘000 Cars 


Consumer Price Index Imdex(i) Oor., “11620. 2) (Ones 
Wholesale Price Index Tndex(2)) Sept. 21525 4 dao 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) | Index(2) Sept. 248.3 - 3.9 
RETAIL TRADE $ Mil ton: -Sepiy S862: ft ayeoRE 
- Grocery and Combination $ Milton webphe. ofl Hie ice 
Department Stores $ Million Sept. . 29.7 + 1.4 . 
Men's Clothing $ Million Sept." 529) Meu lon 
-Womens' Clothing $ Million Sept. 6,0 l=, ome 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $'Million Sept. - 2.6" = 3.2" 
Furniture $ Million Sept. 6.8 tee 
Appliance & Radio $ Million -----+----not 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold (1000): | Septie MLC: Medaese 
Financed ('000) Sept. 5) ay Saou 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: y 
Total $ Million Oct. 
- Residential $ Million Oct. 
Business © $ Million Oct. 
Industrial $ Million Oct.” 
Engineering $ Million Oct. 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Oct. 
Housing: Starts No. Aug. | 
Completions No.) johtiens © 


Aue.» COT. 7s dm CeO ee 


Tndex(1) i 


vi 


ndicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


{1} 219h9 = 100 n.¢. - no change 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 
(3) last half of 1933 = loo 


(Ali indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
he Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
ontracts awarded, issued by MacLean Building Reports Division of Hugh 
MacLean Publications Limited, 2) value of manufacturing factory 
ans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department cf 
bour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, as 
enorted by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures in the brackets 
nder Industrial Production refer to the estimated preportion of the 
educts manufactured in Ontaric. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT TNSURANCE COMMISSTON 


iW Applications Applications Increase 


as of as. of i954 

Sept. 16, 1954 Sept. 17, 1953 1953 

p 
1. Metropolitan 25,106 13,162 90.7 
2. Burlington 10,118 6,385 55 
3. Niagara By oon 2,055 114.4 
4. ake Erie nae’ 153 15.7 
5. Upper Thames 3,857 1,783 16°03 
6. Border a5 UT 7,078 122.9 
Ryn ota Clatr River 1,377 623 TPR O 
» 8. Upper Grand River h 706 1,618 190.9 
r 9. Blue Water 3,683 L, 794 105.6 
| 10. Kawartha 10,607 Pape oy aX 269.5 
m 11. Quinte PaLOT £5555 Pies 
) 12. Upper St. Lawrence | 2,385 1,604 48.7 
13. Ottawa Valley h 722 3,585 Busi 
‘is. Highlands 1,719 FOS 69.4 
15.) Clay Belt iL ,fe5 1,272 35.6 
16. WNickel Range 1,416 7u8 89.3 
‘17. Sault 2 163 ote 306.5 
(18. Lakehead . 2,306 1,216 89.6 


ONTARIO — -400,52h 50,154 100.4 
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MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS APPROVED 
“a ’ 


A new indicator of economic activity in Ontario, 
turing Plans Approved" appears under Construction in the 1% 
page  . This figure is obtained from the Factory Inspect 
of the Ontario Department of Labour. Before beginning er 
building, or the alteration of an existing building, inte 
as a factory, the owner must submit drawings and specific 1S, wh: 
the Factory Inspection Branch examines and, if they meet its re quire. 
ments, approves. =| Adal A 


The value of construction approved for all manufac 
factories in Ontario has been selected from the r&cords f 
indicator. A regional distribution for the first ten mon 
and 1953 follows. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS 
APPROVED IN ONTARIO, BY REGIONS 


=> 
t , 


so=>- FIRST 10 MONTES ~~~ =~ 
4 
Regions 1954. 1993 x 
ce nee oe 

1. Metropolitan 32 , 387, 300 27,512, 900m 

2. Burlington 3,716,200 “3,142,500 | 8 
3.° Wiagara 1,867 ,900 3,085 ,S0Guss 9 
4. Lake Erie 530,700 8 
5. Upper Thames . 1,763,500 16 
6. Border 11,22h ,400 

(eu St. Clair-River 2,658,000 

8. Upper Grand River 1,668 ,800 

9. Blue Water — 860,400 
10. Kewartha 2,466,600 

11. | Quinte 1, O17 900 

12. Upper St. Lawrence 1,232,600 

B35 Ottawa Valley 209 , 000 

14. Highlands 2k5 ,100 

i5. Clay Belt - 5h 000 

i6. Nickel Range si, (99RE OO 

Pion) Sault ; nee 1 20), GOCams 

18. Lakehead . 425,000 ~ 

: TOTAL ' 64 LT ,800_ J - 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
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FOR EIGHT MAJOR ONTARIO CENT 


APPLICATIONS FOR 


304° ‘ sol 
© orowtoe ann ton br rave ONDON 
© KITCHENERDOSHAWA—WINDSOR © 
@FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR 
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CHEQUES CASHED 


7 
OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY FOR EIGHT MAJOR ONTARIO CENTRES 
Consump- 
Applica- Employment tion of 
tions for Cheques Building Electrical 
Employment Jnduat. Mfg. Cashed Permits Energy 
9 mos.1954 9mos.1954 Qmos.1954 9 mos.1954 8 mos.1954 9 mos «1954 
aay) 1953 1953 ESN} Ci p)ss £953 
+ Oh.7 + 120 - 1.9 + 17.0 + 2.5 oO. E 
OGL | ee ALL - 8.4 oro + 22.9 = 550 
(1) (1) 
+ 30sk . = 0.3 So WE - 32.5 + TTS se 5,0 
t 62.1 - 2.4 - 4.5 + 6.4 + 3202. =) 30 
PeASE ot) yp ae ded = 63 + 1.0 - 12.9 4+ 12.0 
+ 126.7 - 8.8 - wtLjee - + 6.0 
#00550 ) ae 1B - 16.2 - 2.9 + 62.2 - 12.0 
+ 68.5 =.10.1 - 13.5 - 0.9 ee | : 


(3) Includes Hull P.Q. 


RES 


EMPLOY MENT- 
\ INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 


ALBG.0 ck «FG. ABCDEFGH 


) = " 
| 9 Months 254 101-9 Menths 1954 
. ” (953 Bas 
fo) fo] 7 
) E ee (a b | iol- 


4 INCLUDES HULL, PQ. 
1954 
8 Months ax 


60. 


“Tr 


ee Caper Gar 


0 9 Months 122% 


CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Continued from page 2. 
during the cold weather, defrosted and salted down.(2) Before t 
livestock was slaughtered on the farms or by a jiocal butcher € S| 
in season, in nearby towns Tor immediate consumption or storing a 
individual buyer. 


Several events in the next 50 years encouraged the f 
establishment of the industry in Ontario. During the American 
War, men were withdrawn from agriculture in the United States, 

same time demand for meat to feed the army was created. AS a 
from the United States declined, a market began to develop in Gr 
Britain. The opening of the west by Pe ving te Se Re ae 
1885 and the subsequent production i 
petter grade of grain at lower prices, ¢ scieeee the anv . 
of farming and relatively more, depende ca Livesteck in tk 


5 
( 
a0) 


ft 
(e 
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“<1 
lished between 1900 


The fresh beef trade was establ 
The industry expanded during 1914-18 to replace sources of s 
made inaccessible by the war. It suffered Trom overdevelopmen 
following the first World War and other periods of abnormal deman 
1928-29 and 1942-45. ‘he value of production in Ontario, def 
the General Waolesale Price Index, showed a decline of Tour cent 
from 1945 to 1947, e steady rise from 1948 to 1952 of 16 per ent, 
a decline in 1953 of one percent.- . 4 afr a 
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The 61 slaughtering and meat packing es steblishments in 
Ontario now produce 40 percent of the industry’s total) ‘raven 
factory shipments in Canada. Quebec, Manitoba. and nee mans 


in that order. Oniy a sma 

t ci! try. Some’ 31 
ablishmen 
iL 
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exist constantly changing numb 6 
houses for which statistics are no ee eR toe 
slaughtering done in these establishments is négligibl 


factory value of products « 
percent from fresh and te 
or the §5tal. 


As storage and preservation facilities have be 
élaborate, large enterprises with , eeashat ie operation 
into the purchasing, processing, storage and marke 
industry have replaced local butch hers who had close 
supplies and a custom clientele. In Ontario nearly | 
lishments, 29 in 1952, were ine ee ert companies ? 
of companies had an annual ee aes value big 
dollars. Two were cooperative ass ociations, | and th 

61 were operated by individu i and partnerships. 
, i Petar wry. 


Tn Canada, in the 1951 taxation year, 90 
panies, with comb nodes sets in land an bai ding 


(2) The Story of Our Products, Canada Pack © Limit 
Kingston, 1943, De cus 


i] 
reported a profit of $12 million. Seventy-four of these companie 
ported a profit, and 164 loss.{3) 

Centralizetion is i se encouraged by the concentration on 
reproducts in the industry. Profits depend partly on use of the 
ntire animal. The ett. on beef, for instence, is about 45 to 

perecenbs That is, 1 st beer on Ly 450 to 550 pounds 
edible meat is reali s fiei 
ee hide, inedible parts, fancy meats ani other ae products can be 
ade by large operators. The activities of the lerger firms also in- 
mde the processing of other foods, and fertilizer and soap manu- 
eturing. 


ALUE OF PRODUCTS SOLD BY THE SLAUGHTERING 


il iL 


| AND MEAT PACKING IND nie “IN ONTARIO 


PRODUCTS SOLD MEATS SOLD. FRESH, 
— FROZEN, CURED AND CANNED 


a a oe | ee a ye 


Mi 
MEATS, \ Uf BEEF ANO en, 
FRESH AND FROZEN \\ / 
50.3 % \ i 58.3 % 
wa iss 
: a P a 
\AMEATS, | s7eg ea) PORK: HAM 
am CURED / Sausages, Bologna \\\ 
NEVA and Weiners KO: BACON 
i ef : \ j oy 
‘ i540 , 68% _. Cooked and Cenned ; S70 f) 
i \ YA 
—Lard and Shoriening Wee 
a Margarine : \ x Canned 
if OF Ne Sausages, Bolagne 
ides, Hair and Bristles 1.4% \ \. and Weiners 
ge UJ " ‘ Pouliry 27% 
‘ Mution aad Lemb 14% 
end Animal Food * Other 
Source of origina al ES es: Toe Slaughtering and Meat Facking 
Industries, 1952, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Oitawa. 


Dependent industries are the sausage ard sausage casing 
justry and the animal oil and fats a eee Thirty-three Onterio 
ablishments with 530 employees produced $7.5 million worth of 
sages and sausage casings, exclusive of those made in the industry 
er, in 1952. Factory shipments by the animal oils and fets in- 
ry amounted to $3.4 million for Canada, with nine of sixteen 
ablishments operating in Ontario. In addition, the soap industry 
ins about ten percent of its materials, by value, from by-products 
slaughtering, and the fertilizer industry is also partially 

dent.’ - ee 


ay axation Statistics, 1953, Department of National Reverue, 
: Taxation Division, Ottawa. ; sat a 


LO 


One of the complicating factors of the industry is its — 
seasonality, which, however, has become less marked over the last f 
decades. Cattle slaughtered in inspected establishments in the ye 
from 1949 to 1952 showed a seasonal range of 37 percent, with two 
high points, around May and October, and a low point at the beginning 
of the year. Hogs slaughtered show a seasonal range of 47 percent. 
They also have two nigh points, in May and November. Sleughterings 
of sheep and lambs are much more highly seasonal, ous they make up 4 
less important proportion of the total. ' ; 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERED IN INSPECTED 
59 ESTABLISHMENTS iN ONTARIO 


if 
or eR 
{50 fe 
A A, j 
| [40 ~— — 
| 130 ae Ye -\ a | 


AVERAGES, 5, | 
1949-1952 \SHEEP AND LAMBS x 
10 2 eerie ieee airs 


CARCASSES 


1 | | sae ; i i ; 

| 40 ae | “a | | | yy | 
| Wer ge L  \GATTLE AND CALVE — 
: 7 

| 

| 

IN 7 F Mm A 

lv came MOF OM AM J dA 


Source of original figures: Livestock and Animal Products — 
1952, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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The amount of meat in ccld storage and packers and wt 

le warehouses in Ontario also fluctuates seasonally. in 

it follows by a month or two tke pattern for slaughterings, 
ider seasonal range. Seasonality in the industry depends on 
demand as well as on livestock production. , 
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Labour costs are low compared to the value of p 
slaughtering and meat packing. Only six Ontario establish 
ployed over 300, and over half employed less than 20, in 
though the industry in Ontario accounted for 24 percent 
of factory shipments of the food and beverages industry 
8,705 employees represented ony. 12 percent of the total 
in that industry group. ; aes 4 


i 


The eeert. on page 12 illustrates the steady rise in em- 
ployment from 1949 until the beginning of 1953, with a decline of 1.4 
percent during that year. There is a seasonal range in employment of | 
about 7 percent, with high average employment in the late summer and 
low in the late winter. The range in general food and beverage in- 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 
~ HOURLY-RATED WAGE EARNERS - ONTARIO 


SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING All Manu- 
Auguss facturing 
| \: 1951 1952 195327 1954 August 1/5k 
Average: 
Hours per week sae b2.1 ES 2.0 40.3 
Hourly earnings ¢ 125.9- 136.1 142.3 Th 6 148.6 
Weekly wages $ 52.50 57.30 Sele a 60.73 59.89 


‘source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, Annual Review, 1OL5 = TOm a2 
monthly, August, 1954, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Average hourly earnings of the 6,243 reported wage earners 
/in the industry at August lst were slightly lower than for all manu- 
facturing in the Province, although weekly wages, because of the 

mger average work week, were a little higher. In the larger plants 
ie division of labour, which implies the use of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour, is worked out in great detail. About 30 operations 

| are involved in the slaughter of cattle in large packing house pro- 

| cedure, exclusive of housing and storing. These are all manual jobs. 


The United Packinghouse Workers of America, C.I.0. - C.C-L., 
has a membership of about five thousand in eight large meat packing 

| plants in Ontario, and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, A.F.L.-T.L.C., have less than a thousand members. 
) The Packinghouse Workers have had a master agreementwith the "Big 

| Three," Canada Packers Limited, Burns and Company Limited and Swift 
Beansdian Company, Limited since 1946. Wages vary to some extent from 

| plant to plant of these companies in Canada, and even within the 

| Province. Agreements with the smaller meat packers usually follow 

the lead of the "Big Three." 

A guaranteed minimum of 36 hours per week, exclusive of 

| overtime, has resulted in a more uniform spread of work hours and of 
buying operations. 


From its beginning a century ago, the industry has become 
an important processor in its own right, and has extended its influ- 
sence into many phases of agriculture in Ontario and to the eating 

| habits of the public. 


Forty-two percent of the farm cash income earned in Ontario 
in 1953 was derived from the sale of livestock and poultry. Over 

1f the beef cattle and hogs on farms in 1953 was in the Upper Grand 
River, Blue Water and Kawartha Regions, surrounding the Me%ropolitan 
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One function of livestock in the agricultural economy is 
ize feed resources for a high return. ‘The principal grain , 


¥, 


Ontario feeders is oats. Of the value of oats grow in the 
>, 43 percent comes from the Upper Grend River, Blue Water and 


whaa Regions. The same proportion of whe value of hay grown 


ale Dieies are several alternative ways of marketin J livestock. 
_ sneressinely ee means is oy sale , ote set to eae 1 arge pack- 
val 


e hogs 


Others are sold by auction at the public stockyards oper- ke 

ated in peg tes, by the Ontario Government and at community sales 
inspected by the Provincial Government. Thess 

. establishments usually hold auctions one 

There are “pitty sales barns throughout Ontario, 21 of them in 

e Blue Water, Upper Grand River, Upper Thames and Kawartha Regions. 


ene 


There are also some direct sales tc local butchers for 
sleughter. The proportion sold in this way fluctuates. 


In spite of the large, though varying, export trade, live- 
toc production, slaughtering and meat packing have been aimed at 
ling meat for domestic consumption. The proportion of urban 
ers' income spent on meat varies around eight percent, about a 
f the total spent on food. The demand for meat with relation 
Lee is Seats hams it is as taple in Canadian diet, and 
: There is more variation in 
. than a the processing level, as the 
operations at an optimum. About one 

in Ontario sold $67 million worth of 

) “This does nee include a large amount sold by grocery 
ination and department stores. 


Bs Exports of products of sleughtering and meat packing, $66 

million in 1953, made up eight percent of the total value of Esanoe 

shipme s in Canada. This indicates a steady decline from 38 percent 
a when the United Kingdom imported $95 million of bacon and 

ion of beef and veal. U.K. purchases of Canadian pork 

S are negligible at present, and less than 30 percent of the 

d veal exported in 1953. went to that country, compared to 60 

o the United States. The U.S. took nearly 80 percent of the 

Hane Coy aaa ee and ham, which make up three-quarters of 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES _ 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARTO 3 Ag 


sat 2pt/54 Wages 
Index of Sept Index of Sept/53 


Employment + or - Payrolls + or = Sa 


_ Region 


ace ae Metropolitan 


(Halton, Peel, 


York) 


Burlington) 


Niagara 


(Lincoln, 


Welland ) 


k. Lake ess 


(Haldiman ‘ 


pasty 


5. Upper Thames 


(Elgin, Middlesex, 


10. 


Oxford) 


‘ Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


eSpae. (Gilet Wshlyieue 


(Lambton ) 


8. Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington ) 


9. Blue Water 


(Bruce, Dufferin, 


. Burlington 
(Brant, Wentworth, 


Weight 


37-2 


11.9 


6.6 


0.6 


19 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


Kawartha 


5.4 


(Durham, Ont.,Peter., 


Vie., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


ies 


(Front.., Hast. Len. 


& Add., 


U. St. Lawrence 
Dundas, 
Leeds, Boe) 


(1). Orietnal Data collected from leading manutacti 


Pr. Edward ) 


2.0 


Glen., Gren., 


Date 


Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 


Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/5 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 


Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 


Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


ae u/53 
+ 1/5h 
Pare: 1/54 


Sept 1/53 
Aug. 1/54 
Sept 1/54 


ges - Dominion ee Of Statistics. 


§ 


2.8 


£OG. 


14.8 


9.9 


Th ai8: 


‘OPOOLG 


170.6 
ar1.2 
473k es 


36.2% 
128.9 
123.0 


156.7 
146.8 
152.3 


158.8 
TAO ee 
15541 


154.9 
ShGoiae 


140.4 y 
116.7 ic 59.01 
= 23. 9 B85 
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Weekly 
Sept ie sent Wages 
Index of Sept/53 Index of Sept/53 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
A , ; ‘e t. 

. Ottawa Valley B13) Sepuli oa. ele. k 152.8 54.46 
(Carleton, Lanark, Aug. 1/54 108.9 158.4 58.48 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) Sept 1/54 107.7 SERsOM Sho) + “Par. 58.19 

. Highlands ) Ont Sept 1/53 123.3 162.5 53.53 

- (Haliburton, Muskoka, Aug. 1/54 119.2 162.5 55.32 

Wipissing, Parry S.) Sept 1/54 115.3 SU LCep EGU) om Aes AN S6)8G 
Clay Belt 0.9) (Sept- 1/53. 125.7 157.8 68.48 
(Cochrane, Aug. 1/54 118.8 151.9 68.44 
Temiskaming ) Sept 1/54 120.5 apne i etne. | tandine” © 167e 15 

y » Nickel Range feoepe 1/53, (13303 ilygainue 74.88 
(Manitoulin, Aug. 1/54 128.4 173.9 75-16 
Sudbury ) Sept 1/54 129.8 Pete EOL oui Oy mer sieels} 

Sault ie cept: 1/ 5a) 143-5 179-9 66.69 

(Algoma ) Roe 5s Ole 130.2 2.63 

Sept 1/54 99.4 SEBO (Lal. BP SNe Tee perOnOn 

18. Lakehead BON Sept ass 132.6 , 170.0 67.79 

_ (Kenora, Rainy hoe. 15h 119.7 160.7 70.80 
River, Thunder Bay) Sep (540 216 SRO or SGU! ees amen nt trails vag? eee 
; ’ ‘4 “A ty : 
ONTARIO 100.0 Sept 1/53 116.2 15607 eyes Ws 
Aug. 1/54 106.1 149.6 6h etn tue 

Sept 1/54 106.2 af PONG Oo Nie Oy eae g 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 

6. Border 2.4 Sept 1/53 143.5 185.8 60.79 

(salt, Natural fue s/s+ A57.2 209.4 62.58 

Gas ) Sept 1/54 159.0 a Osos (2uOser ha ecs oe. 20 
15. Clay Belt 27.3 Sept 1/53 91.4 mashes 64.80 
_ (Gold, Silver) Aug. 1/54 ena 119.7 65.32 

% Sept 1/54 93.0 ee 0S 11S as 294. 6.3: Cree? 

16. Wickel Range a .G*Sepiass3 | 3153.0 BOs 3 16.57 
_ (Nickel, Copper, Aug. 1/54 150.4 201.8 78.05 

. Gold, Silver) Sept 1/54 149.8 El Ood) 1 BOGayAmm = ORME (uo 
17. Sault iefsSepterjios, 128.8 186.9 79.55 
_ (Tron Ore) Aug. 1/54 128.8 189.8 80.82 

Sept 1/54 133.5 b Bc6 62.2 Re el8n HG.o8 
18. Lakehead B.2 Gept 1/53 107.5 Trio. 80.23 

_ (Gold, Iron Ore) Aug. 1/54 > 97.5 ike eras sry.” 75.67 

| Sept 1/54 Geer = PORO 1 30cQs) adhd, STDC 
19. James Bay 3.3. Sept 1/53 71.5 PG ue 
(Gold, Silver) Aug. 1/54 Tied a 53.8 
| Sept 1/54 77-9. + 9,0 Qh. + 9.5 
All Mining Industries Sept 1/53 114.3. Oh ples. ek 
ve ; rz Aug. 1/54 116.4 157.5 


Sept 1/54 116.5 + 1.9 15659 a) BSD) 
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[ THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS GROUP 


IN ONTARIO 


The non-ferrous metal products group in this Province igen 
consists of a small number of firms which are classified into six | 
different industries as shown in the table below. Nai : 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS GROUP 
TN ONTARIO, SHOWING PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIES | 


Salaries Gross Selling 


lants Employees and Wages Value* 
No. Noe! % $*000 g* “$000 F 


Aluminum 1952 56 4,907 18.3. 15,851 17-8 5l,60pgeee 
Products 1Sy 25 1,O021.\.. fae L» 204nr Gad 5 Wie 2.5m 
Brass & Copper 1952 86 5,642 21.0 18,595 20.9 103,307 17.5 ~ 
Products 1937 78 3,159 22.1 3,982,- 20.2 22,17 eee 
Jewellery & 1952 114 3,347 12.4 9,188 10.2 32,004 5.4 | 
Silverware 1937 69 2. sales 2,819 “dh.3 1g keg 
White Metal 1952 33 2,654 9.9 7,866 6.8 40,7oDspNewaa 
Products Nes7 "23. yi Ose) 78 120k)” 23ae 6,059 (2657 
Mipealianenus 1952 dd aol.” Abt e057 ie 3, Billet 0.6 
1937 15 S15 Bae 377 | 1.9 4 Leto Geaam 
4 ‘ea 
Non-Ferrous 1952 7 10,018 37.3 36,544 41.1 348,40 59.27 
Smelting & 1937 of 6,360 hk.7 10,223 51.9 192,249 80.9 
Refining ( 
TOTAL 1953 27,419 93,552 - 610,859 . 


1952 30T 26 ,862 100. 0 88,922 100.0 580, 332 100. O- 
1937 207 «14; 262 100.0 19,705 100.0 237,723 100.0 © 


*Figures under Gross Selling Value for 1952 and 1953 are Factory cca 
Source of original figures: The pamphlets dealing with ‘the various 
non-ferrous metal industries, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Many of these firms have little in common except their use 

of some non-ferrous metal as a main raw material. Some manufacturers 
of non-ferrous products, such as electrical equipment, are excluded. 

Brass foundries which are minor parts of other industries are also not 

‘included. For security reasons no figures are available as to pro- ‘a 

duction of pitchblende products (radium and uranium) at the Port Hope 

refinery. Magnesium and calcium production figures are restricted to 

a lesser degree, apparently for the same reasons. 


In 1953, the group ranked fifth wae posse taneateues ir 
Continued on page 4 
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SUMMARY 


Construction activity continues to dominate the economic 
scene in Ontario. Cumulative statistics for 1954 to date related to 
the value of contracts awarded, building permits issued and factory 
plans approved, show increases in total of 11.8%, 14.7% and 4.6, 

respectively over last year. Housing construction still leads the field. 

Qver 60 percent of the value of all building permits issued in Ontario 
in the first nine months of 1954 were classified as residential. In 
only four areas of the Province did residential building permits con- 
stitute less than half of the total, viz. Lake Erie, St. Clair River, 
Upper St. Lawrence and Clay Belt Regions. 


Industrial employment continues at a level about 3% below 
last year, while payrolls have remained virtually unchanged. Employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector has averaged 5.7% below last year 
for the Province as a whole. Only two regions have recorded increased 
employment over the period, viz., Upper St. Lawrence and Nickel Range 
(fractional). The largest drops have occurred in the Sault anc 
Border Regions. 


Applications for employment as of October 2lst were 60.8% 
greater than at the same date a year ago and about 3,000 more than the 
September figure. The increase over last year, however, is consider- 
ably smaller at present than it was in September (100.4%). All regions 
of the Province shared the increase in the number of persons seeking 
work except the Upper St. Lawrence where a decrease of 7.4% was 
recorded over the year. 


Business failures in Ontario reported by Dun and Bradstreet 
of Canada, Limited in the first nine months of 1954 totalled 276 with 
liabilities of about $14.4 million. Figures for the comparable period 
of 1953 were 156 and $51 million. 


The total value of retail trade in the Province in ten 
months of this year was fractionally below 1953. Department store 
sales in the week ending December 4, 1954, however, were 3.9% above 
the same period of 1953. 


A tabular summary of selected economic indications for 
Ontario appears on page 20 of this Review. 


_ 


Continued from page 2. 
the Standard Industrial Classification according to the value of fact 
shipments. According to net value of production (or value added by 

manufacture) the group ranked sixth. The total of $263.3 million was 
6.3 percent of the net value of all Ontario manufacturing, while the 
value of factory shipments (which has replaced "gross value of pro- 
duction" statistically since 1952) was 6.9 percent of the Proviaciel 
total. ; | 


In comparing this group with all manufacturing in onkartal 
the percentages show a general pattern with approximately 4.5 percent 
of the employees receiving a slightly higher ratio of wages and 
salaries. The values of production, net and gross, are also high. 
Since 1926 approximately one-half of the Canadian group has been ins 
Ontario. Few earlier figures are available. 


Copper, gold, and ‘silver were the earliest known metals. 
Ancient smelter operators could not always distinguish alloys from 
pure metals. Smelting of minerals was primitive; ores were roasted ¢ 
the ground. On the other hand, casting was often quite advanced. 


The earliest metal mined in Ontario was copper mined by 
Indians several centuries ago. The first non-ferrous metal mining 
Ontario in modern times was the Montreal Mining Company's works at 
Bruce Mines, about 40 miles south and east of the Sault. In spite 
inefficient methods, considerable copper was mined and shipped at 
great expense between 1847 and 1876. At first, the metal ore was 
treated in Wales, which was then the world's great smelting and refirz 
ing center for non-ferrous metals, «the skill of its workmen not yet 
having been made obsolete by science. : ee 


In 1848, Sir William Logan, a geologist of the Province 0 
Canada, made a report indicating that the north shore of Lake Huron 
was well supplied with copper minerals. In 1856, a land surveyor 
stumbled on the Creighton mine. Nearly thirty years went by before 
transportation improved enough to make mining practical. The Sudbur, 
deposits were re-discovered in 1883 when the Canadian Pacific built ) 
its transcontinental line through the area. 


The nickel industry in Ontario owes its start to the worl 
best supply of raw materials on one hand, and a new-born demand for 
nickel to toughen armour plate. One of the founders of the industry 
Mr. S.J. Ritchie of Akron, Ohio, succeeded with his Canadian Copper © 
Company against obstacles that ruined other companies. The Company 
found itself in the nickel business by accident, as copper was be-= 
lieved to be the only metal in the Sudbury area (evidently the repor 
of 1856 had been overlooked). ‘Among the Company's problems were the 
difficulty of treating the ore economically, and the limited market 
for the new metal due partly to a trade prejudice in favour of New — 
Caledonia nickel. 


In 1889, 830 thousand pounds of nickel were produced in — 
Ontario. Production rose to 45.5million pounds in 1914, nearly all 
for armaments, and 925million pounds in 1918. Mining declined 
sharply at the end of the War. The International Nickel Company 


closed its mines for 12 months during 1921-22. However, the wartime 
level was exceeded by 1929. Most nickel now went into civilian 
industry, for motor cars or heavy machinery. Production declined 


sharply during the early years of the depression but reached a new 


high of 128.5 million pounds in 1934. The Second World War, of course, 


increased demand to about the present level. Copper production has 


tended to follow that of nickel, being considered a by-product. A 
mine producing principally copper would probably have closed down 


during the early 1930's. 


The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited is the 


greatest producer of nickel in the world. -It is partly a holding and 


partly an operating concern. The Company owns approximately 100,000 
acres in the Sudbury area and Las options or claims on many other nickel 


deposits in this country. Exploration rights are held on property in 
Venezueia and a producing nickel mine, since taken ‘over by the U.S.S.R., 


was owned by International in Finland at one time. Sudbury area opera- 
ions consist of one open pit, five underground mines, and the crush- 
ing, concentrating and smelting plants at Copper Cliff. There is also 


“an extensive electric railway and several hydro-electric plants. [In 


1952 an average of 13,992 people were employed in Ontario by the 


Company, approximately one-half in the mines and several small quarries, 


the rest in other operations. The largest number, 4,502, were in the 
Copper Cliff smelter and refinery while 1,406 were in the Port Colborne 
refinery. International has large mills at Huntingdon, West Virginia 


(rolling mill, extrusion press, and refinery) and at Bayonne; New 


Jersey (foundry, welding electrodes and research laboratory). Gold, 
silver and platinum metals are refined in London, England and nickel 
at Clydach, Wales. There are several other plants in Birmingham and 
Glasgow. 


Among the few successful nickel producers have been the 
Mond Nickel Company, which amalgamated with International in 1929, and 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, which began operations in 1928. 
Several smaller prodwers have opened up within the last few years and 
ship their ore to Falconbridge for treatment. 


Aluminum makes up about one-eighthof the earth's crust but, 
as it is hard to isolate, was not discovered until 1808, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. While most metals are probablycheaper today than in the past no 
really accurate comparison can be made. Aluminum has had the most 
dramatic price reductions, from $545 a pound a century ago, twice the 
price of gold at that time, to about 20¢ a pound now, or less than the 
price of copper. The difficulty in smelting aluminum is that more 
heat is required than ordinary furnaces can supply. Electrolytic pro- 


cesses somewhat similar to electrolytic refining, however, work 


efficiently. 


Prospects for the Canadian smelting and refining industry 
appear bright, according to the 'Paley Report'(1). The authors of this 
(1) Resources for Freedom, the report of the President's Materials 

Policy Commission, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, June, 1952. Predictions in the Report are of 1975 
as compared to 1950. 


2. 


port expect that consumption cf all the non-ferrous metals will rise 
arply in the United States during the next 20 years. Much of this 
pected increase will depend on the rise in population, a figure which 
y vary more than was believed possible a few years ago. The United 
ates was a large exporter of copper and zine 30 years ago, but is now 
large importer. Consumption of nickel may be expected to double and 
balt to triple inthe period under review. Uobalt is an ‘additive! 
tal used in machine tools and most of it comes from the Belgian 

ngo or Ontario. Lead consumption may algo be expected to rise. 


Predictions for any single metal may be questionable, as 

© substitution is always possible, yet non-ferrous metals as a group 
2 probably irreplaceable. Aluminum production will probably rise 

ut five times, as it is relatively the least scarce of these metals. 
limiting factor is hydro-electric power, which may-be needed for 
ler purposes in the United States. 


Pie The average hourly earnings of wage earners in the smelting 
_ refining industry were the highest of those in any industry in aS Veg 
ond highest in 1951 and 1953, and had regained first place by 

tember 1, 1954. Average weekly wages, while high, ranked sixth in 

1, fifth in 1952, third in 1953, and fourth in September of this year. 


AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 
OF HOURLY-RATE WAGE FARNERS - ONTARIO 


All Manu- 
Septes Ll). ) Tacturing 
1951 1952 1953 1954 Sept. 1, 1954 
- -----NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS----- 
ours per week Ts Pe Hise 4hO.5 39.8 4o.4 


ourly earnings ¢ 130.5 149.3 155 o/b 162.0 146.7 
eekly wages * 53.68 61554 62.94 64.48 59.27 


. ~-NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND REFINING-- 
ours per week 40.7 39.2 4o.2 39.5 
ourly earnings ¢ 145.6 167.4 174.5 178.2 
eekly eages $ 59.26 65.62 70.15 70.39 


ource: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, Annual Review, 1945-1953; 
monthly September, 1954, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


There is no seasonality in the smelting and refining 
ustry's employment as shown in the chart on page 6, although em- 
yment varies more than it does with the total non-ferrous group. 


Declines in smelting activity may have ended. ‘The index of 
pments for Canada in August of this year was,91.6 (December 1952 
00), and the index of the value of goods in process was 123.0, both 
from the previous month. Industries which had shown considerable 
uctions in shipments also recovered to some extent. The August 
ex for brass and copper products was 89.9 (64.6 in July) anc for 
llery and silverware was 89.9 (July was 64.1). 


PROPORTIONS OF VARIOUS METALS TO THE 
VALUE OF ALL METAL MINING IN ONTARIO 


OTHER 28% 
—PLATINUM METALS 67% 


$ 204,804,370 


1923 


NICKEL 


$54,027922 7 
COPPER 84% 


COBALT 47% 
-OTHER 3.2% 


Source: General Review of the Mining Industry, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


IRON 59% 
le 53% 
OTHER 3.6% 


1953 


$368,466440 


1933 


595626632 \ 


COPPER 106% 
SILVER 18% 

PLATINUM METALS 16% 
OTHER O7% 


Sr 
‘< 
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New investment in the non-ferrous metal group has risen 
onsiderably in the last few years. Repair and maintenance figures 
have also risen but are now less than new investment. The figures for 
L951 and 1952, as shown in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report on 
hon-ferrous metal products, indicate that most of this investment went 
nto the smelting and refining industry. According to the Financial 
Post's "Survey of Industriais," International Nickel’s capital ex- 
benditures were $21 million in 1953, and an estimated $30 million this 
year. Some of this is for the Company's new pliant, and new process, 
bO extract the iron ore which has previously been wasted in smelting 
pther metals. Eldorado's proposed $2.5 million addition to its plant 
at Port Hope may also have been reflected in 1954 totals. 


| NE W INVESTMENT IN THE NON—F FERROUS METAL 
PRODUC TS GROUP IN CANADA 


‘CAPITAL REPAIR AND 
EXPENDITURES MAINTENANCE 


Machinery Machinery 
@ Equipment & Equipment 
Construction Construction 


YG, 


. 
Ly 


Yi) 


i950 19S! I952 1953 1954 


Source: Private & Public Investment in Canada, 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


PMELTING AND REFINING 


The most important part of the non-ferrous metal products 
broup is the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. This 
‘onsists of “establishments primarily engaged in the smelting and re- 
fining of copper ores, silver-lead zinc ores, nickel-copper ores, 
Bilver-cobalt ores and the smelting of bauxite ores for aluminum ingots 
bnd bars," according to the Standard Industrial Classification Manuel 
bf the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Some gold is included in this 
industry, due mainly to the complexity of non-ferrous ores. For ex- 
pmple 43,689 ounces of gold (worth $1,497,222) came from nickel-copper. 
bres in this country in 1952. This was about one percent of all 
anadian gold. 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE NON-FERROUS SMELTING 

AND REFINING INDUSTRY IN ONTARTO 
} 

Average 
4 No. of Number Salaries Cost of Gross Value of 
t Plants of Employees and Wages Materials Production 

$*000 b BiOCOi gies SOO 

§ 1953 ‘= 9,712 37,527 197 ,567 376,501* 
1952 7 10,018 36, 544 181,561 348 , 740% 
1951 7 9,539 31,493 L7COSTT 353,411 
1943 7 8,053 15,480 136,259 186,601 
1939 7 6,045 9,997 83,022 134,727 
— 1932 6 2,718 2,796 9,930 22,026 


_* Value of Factory Shipments. 


Source; WNon-Ferrous Metal Products, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


The gross value of production has less meaning for this 


; industry than for some others since it ". . . should not be inter- 
_ preted as the ultimate sales value of finished metals only, as it 


me) The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry, 1952, Cominion 


represents the combined figures for smelters and refineries, and the 
usual duplication occurs when the product of one plant is shipped to, 
and becomes the material for, another plant. For example, blister 
copper is given a value at the smelter since it is the final product 
for that works; it is then shipped to the refinery for which it is 
the principal material, where values are placed on the refined pro- 


® ducts."(2) 


In Ontario, the industry consists of the following estab- 
lishments: Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited in the Quinte 
Region, Dominion Magnesium Limited at Haley, in the Ottawa Valley, 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited and International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited at Coniston and Copper Cliff near Sudbury in the 
Nickel Range and International Nickel at Port Colborne in the Niagara 
Regions. 


The techniques of changing rocks into metals vary with 


improved. Usually, the first step in processing ore is the 'dressing' 


_ or 'beneficiating', i.e. removing as much waste rock as possible by 
| physical means. Ore is crushed, then often ground up as fine as flour. 
| Metal particles are scattered through this material and are removed in 
| various ways. Some iron ores are attracted by magnets. However, most 
| non-ferrous metals are removed by the 'flotation' process, in which 
_the heavy metal particles float to the top of large tanks while the 


lighter rock sinks to the bottom. The metals rise through the water 


> on a froth created by air pressure and various oils. Metals may be 
| combined with oxygen (oxides), sulphur (sulphides), carbon and oxygen 


(carbonates), or may be free (native). WNickel-copper ores are general- 
ly sulphides and are changed to oxides by roasting. Sulphur dioxide 
‘gas is given off in this process. ; 


Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


re 


The oxidized metals must be 'smelted' or reduced to fairly 
pure metals, usually by some kind of furnace. Oxygen must be induced © 
to leave the metals and re-combine with other materials such as carbon, 
calcium, or quartz. Iron blast furnaces do all this on a huge scale 
but non-ferrous furnaces, only a few of vhich are blast furnmaces,are — 
much smaller operations. The finished products usually require furth 
_yefining. Formerly all metals were refined with heat and something 
thrown in to absorb impurities. Steel is still refined in this way in 
the open hearth furnace. However, the electrolytic process, invented — 
in the 1860's ,produces a metal of greater purity. It depends on the ~ 
ability of an electric current to carry a metal in solution and deposit 
it on an electrode in pure form. It is also the only way in which 4 
impurities such as gold and silver can be recovered from the complex ~ 
nickel-copper ores. Separation and refining of gold from ordinary ores 
is comparatively simple since the metai rarely combines with other 
elements. . 


Without exports, it is doubtful if the smelting and re- © 
fining industry would exist, since Canadian consumption of these ) 
metals is quite small. WNon-ferrous metals have been an important part 
of the country's exports for some time. In 1936, non-ferrous metal 
products accounted for 22.2 percent of all exports. The proportion 
dropped to 9.0 percent by 1945, but rose steadily since then to 15.6 . 
percent in 1952 and 1953. The total value increased about three times) 
from $208 million in 1936 to $644 million in 1953. A large eee: 
of this amount is produced in the non-ferrous smelting and ren ess 
industry and exported without further manufacture. 


Nearly all the nickel ebedueed, 98.4 percent in 1952, is tol 
exported. In 1946, most of the exported nickel, 80,797 tons, was re- 
fined, and less than one-third, 30,525 tons, semi -refineds By 1953, | 
refined nickel exports dropped to 79,909 tons, while partly refined | 
nickel rose to 63,909'tons. Total nickel exports accounted for 25.4 
percent of all non-ferrous metals and their products exported in 1953. 


Exports of primary copper have amounted to about two- 
thirds of Canadian production of this metal since the end of the war. | 
In 1953, exports of copper, excluding manufactured forms, amounted to 
$114 million. A considerable proportion, between 15 and 35 percent, ~ 
of copper exported in this period has been in a crude or semi-refined 
state. Copper exports might decline considerably if Canadian consump- 
tion rose from the present 18 pounds compared to the United States 
rate of 25 pounds per capita. 


- Aluminum in primary forms made up 25 percent of total ‘| 
non-ferrous metals and their products exported, or $161 million in ~ 
1953, and zine in ore or spelter exported amounted to $57 million. 


The United States and the United Kingdom together domin- 
ate Canada's export market for unmanufactured non-ferrous metals. 
Of the most important exports, the U.S. and the U.K. take, respect- 
ively, 50.0% and 41.0% of aluminum in primary forms, 58.4% and 28.4 
of primary copper, 66.5% and 22.1% of all nickel, and 78.8 and 18.1% 
of zinc in ore and its semi-refined state. ; 
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Imports of non-ferrous metals and their products amounted 
to $147 million in 1952, with the emphasis on manufactured forms. 
‘They made up only 3.7 bercent of ail imports in that year, but in- 
cluded such important items as bauxite (aluminum ore), of $12.9 
million, 8.8 percent of total non-ferrous metal imports. 


HE ens AND COPPER PRODUCTS eae 


: This teduatry, which in 1952 comprised 153 plants in 
2. includes 113 fowdries and 40 fabricating plants which are 
engaged chiefly in manufacturing products, with the exception of 
electrical equipment and wire cloth, from brass, bronze or copper. It 
is believed that there are actually about 300 brass foundries in Canada, 
the additional ones being operat2d by iron foundries or by manufacturers 
of machinery, farm implements, etc., as a secondary or minor part of 
‘their Operations. Among the commodities manufactured by all plants 

re ingots, bars, rods, plates, sheets, tubing, and such further 
eae products as valves, kettles and tanks, plumbing supplies, 
gas and water meters, fire extinguishers, lightning rods, metal 
fasteners, hardware, etc. 
: Eighty-six plants, 56.2 percent of the total, are 
ae in Ontario. Thirty-six of these are in the Netroneliten 
Region, 13 in the Upper Grand River, 11 in Burlington, 6 in the 
Border, 5 in the Ottawa Valley, 4 in the Niagara, 3 in each of Upper 

es and Upper St. Lawrence, 2 in Blue Water, and one each in the 

j Clair River, Kawartha, and Highland Regions. 


Of the total Ontario plants, nine are foundries which 
Meacentrate on the manufacture of such items as brass valves, taps, 
d plumbers' supplies; 48 are foundries which make other brass and 
bronze products; and 29 are fabricating plants, that is, not foundries. 


i One of the largest of the companies located in Ontario 
is Anaconda American Brass Limited, which has its head office and 
plant in New Toronto. In June, 1954, about 1,300 persons were em- 
ployed here. Also of imppabante ope Phillips Electrical Works in 
Brockville, and Empire Brass Manufacturing Company Limited with head 
office in London. 


| In 1952, the average weekly wage for hourly-rated wage 

earners in the brass and copper products industry was $58.38 in 
Ontario compared to $56.03 in all manufacturing. Average weekly 
ages and salaries in the industry were $64.34 and $61.90 for 1953 
nd 1952, respectively. In September, 1954 the average of weekly 
ages and salaries stood at $67.30. 


» Employment is currently estimated to be about 5,500 or 
4.7 percent below the 1953 average. The peak year for the industry, 
both in Canada and Ontario, occurred in 1943, at which time gross 
Selling value totalled $193.0 million and $123.7 million respectively. 
Mince 1941, more than half the total value has been derived from 
Ontario production. In 1944, the proportion rose as high as 69 per- 
Cent, but has since declined steadily, and in 1952 stood at 35.9 
percent. 
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In Ontario, the brass and copper products industry hit 
a low point in 1932, when gross selling value was only $6.4 million. 
This situation gradually improved, and by 1937 the value of produc- 
tion had reached $22.2 million, only to drop the following year to | 
$17.9 million. During the early war years the value rose sharply ¥ 
from $20.5 million in 1939 to a peak of $123.7 million in 1943, As © 
prices for brass and copper products were relatively stable during © 
the period, a large increase in physical production is thus indicates 
Gross value of production then declined, until in 1946 it stood at 
$46.5 million. It rose again however, and in 1952 stood at $103.3 
million. From 1947 on, prices jumped sharply, being 80 percent 
higher than the 1935-39 average in 1947 and 170 percent higher in 
1952. The rise in value, therefore, does not indicate a correspond- 
ing rise in real production. 


; 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE BRASS ' 
AND COPPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY IN ONTARTO ‘ 


» ih 
i 


| 


Cost of q 
No. of” NOs Or Salaries Materials Gross Selling Value 01 
Year Plants Employees & Wages at Works Products at Works 


. 


fo eee ie aie eet a had 


$*O00 $000 ~$ 'OOO 


Current 1935- 325 


1952 86 5,642 18,595 65,445 * 103,307 38,2 

1951 87 6,033 16 116 66,850 LOL, 73 

1943 97 14 , 339 26 , O44. 69,639 - 123,672 | 
1939 ih 3,267 4 295 11,893 20,514 | 
1932 79 2,2k9 2,455 2,670 6,395 


*Value of Factory Shipments. 


Source: Manufacturing Industries oa the Province of Ontario 1932 & 

1939, The Brass and Copper Products Industry,1943, 1951, 195 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. | 

Of all the products made by this industry in Canada, the” ; 

most important category, with regard to selling value, consists of 

copper sheets, rods and tubing. In 1952, the products of this grout 

sold for $74.6 million, an increase of 2.7 percent over 1951 and 2 

percent over 1943. The next largest category, brass and bronze ca 
ings, was valued at $16.1 million in 1952. 


owt 


Plumbers' brass fixtures are third in importance, with a 
gross selling value of $9.1 million in 1952. This is a decrease of 
9.9 percent from the previous year, but an increase of 365.4 percent 
from 1943. These fixtures are also manufactured by many plants as | 
secondary products. Total 1952 production from all sources had a 
gross selling value of $11.9 million, a decrease of $1.9 million 
1951. As the production of plumbers! fixtures depends quite largel: 
on the condition of the construction industry, it is to be expected 
that production figures will show an increase during 1953 and clam 
During the first ten months of the current year, the total value of 
construction contracts awarded was 9.5 percent higher than in the 
same period in 1953. 


Also worth noting, is the manufacture of valves. With a 


td 
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ling value of $8.6 million, this category showed a decrease of 15.1 
rcent from 1951 and an increase of 36.1 percent from 1943. 


With total production in 1952 valued at about $186 million, 

ports of brass and copper products reached a new high of $127 

Jlion, or 68.3 percent of total. In 1951, 1943 and 1941 the percent- 
: were 43.0, 16.7 and 37.0, respectively. Copper product exports, 

, $104 million, were 45.2 percent higher and brass product exports, 

2. 9 million, 303.1 percent higher than in 1951. Copper ingots, bars, 
kes and slabs, $71.4 million, constituted the most important category 
68.6%) among the exports of copper products, followed by rods, strips, 
ets and plates, $13.4 million, and insulated wire and cable, $8.7 
dlion. With regard to brass products, the semi-manufactured forms 
"brass such as ingots, bars, rods, strips, and plates, $17.4 million, 
de up 75-9 percent of total value of brass products exported. 


. Exports of both brass and copper products were lower in 
53 than in the previous year, standing at only $10.8 million and 
7-1 million, respectively. In that year, 69.2 percent of brass 
oducts and 51.9 percent of copper products exported went to the 
ited States. 


Imports of copper products, $10.9 million, and of copper 
nd brass products combined, $24.4 million, reached a new high in 
952. They were 169.6 and 19. O percent higher, respectively, than in 
he previous year. Fewer brass products were imported, however, the 
13. 4 million being 18.2 percent below the 1951 high point. Copper 
locks, pigs and ingots, $8.1 million, and brass valves, $2.8 million, 
re the most important categories. 


In the domestic market, the brass and copper products 
ndustry itself probably uses more of its own products in the manu- 
acturing process than any other industry. In 1952, for example, 
Opper products costing $81.2 million and brass and bronze costing 
21. 9 million, were used, making a total of $103 million. This is 
5.2 percent of the total cost of material used. 

Theelectrical apparatus and supplies industry uses a 
airly important, though much smaller, share of the output of this 
odus try. In 1952, the copper products used cost $52.4 million and 
ss and bronze products $6.1 million. During the same year, the 
ansportation equipment industry paid out $10.8 million for brass 
bronze products and $4.3 million for copper products. 


dE ALUMINUM PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Included: in this industry are all factories which are 
rimarily concerned with the casting, rolling or fabricating of 
luminum for the manufacture of such commodities as ingots, bars and 
ods, sheets, wire and cable, tubing, foil, hollow-ware and kitchen- 
>. Not included are primary aluminum smelters and brass or iron 
Sundries which make aluminum products only as a secondary part of 
teir output. 
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In 1952, there were 88 such factories in Canada. These 
employed 7,295 persons and produced aluminum products valued at 
$89.6 million. This output value was 6.5 percent greater than that of 
1951. Nearly two-thirds, 56, of all the plants were located in 
Ontario. These employed 4,907 persons and produced products valued — 
at $51.6 million, 57.6% of the total value of production. Twenty- 
eight of the Ontario plants are located in the Metropolitan Region, — 
7 in the Border, 5 each in the Upper Grand River and Quinte, 4 in — 
Burlington, 3 in Kawartha, and 2 in each of the Niagara and Upper 
Thames Regions. ; 


Eight new plants began operations in Ontario during 1952, 
while three ceased to function. The new plants were situated as 
follows: two in each of the Metropolitan, Niagara and Border Regions 
and one each in the Upper.Grand River and Quinte Regions. Two of the 
plants which ceased operations were in the Border Region and one in | 
the Metropolitan Region. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO 


Deanne eee ee ee ee een en a eS ainaEED SEEDED SERRE 


Cost of Gross Selling 


Now of Nov of Salaries Materials Value of Product: 
Year Plants Employees & Wages at Works at Works 


1952 56 4,907 15,051,106 19,501 197 51,616 865% - 
1951 SI W873) 1 a5 B4 eG 19,070,170 | 48,277,073 & 


1945 20 hb .679 6,925,175 7,435,495 17,928,314 & 
1943 13 4 891 Ty pete 13,441,619" ~- 29,862,491 © 
19k0 19 1,746 2,084,840 5 856,323. "9,013, 0s7ms 
1939 reNs 1,oh2 1,265 255 3,087 ,020 5,456,234 & 


1932 14 661 678 , 400 1,375,902 2,703,212 # 
*Value of Factory Shipments. a | 
Source: Manufacturing Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1930- 
1946, the Aluminum Products Industry, 1947-1952, and Domini 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. - 


The largest producer of aluminum products in Ontario is 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, principal subsidiary of Aluminiu 
Limited. As well as two fabricating plants in Ontario, the company | 
has four smelting plants, one fabricating plant and several power 2 
plants in Quebec, and is completing a new power plant and smelter in) 
British Columbia. In January, 1954, the Aluminum Company of Canada | 
employed about 3,100 persons in its Kingston fabricating plant. It © 
is estimated that about 7,000 persons were employed in the aluminum | 
products industry throughout Canada at that time. The parent company 
AluminiumLimited, is a holding company which, through subsidiaries, | 
engages in the mining of bauxite, production of primary aluminum and 
the fabrication and sale of aluminum and aluminum products. Oper- 
ations are carried on in 20 different countries and sales activites 
in more than 70 countries. 


Historically, the aluminum products industry in Ontario 
recovered gradually from the slump of the early nineteen-thirties, — 
and by 1939 the gross value of production stood at $5.4 million. 


py 
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The advent of World War II in that year resulted in increased activity 
in the industry. A year later, at the end of 1940, value of produc- 
tion had risen to $9.9 million, an increase of 82 percent over 1939. 
The war-time high of $29.9 million in 1943 was followed by a decline 
to $17.9 million in 1945. This situation has since improved, how- 
ever, and by the end of 1952, the value of factory shipments had 
reached an all-time peak of $51.6 million. Part of this increase can 
be accounted for by the increase in prices since 1947. 


The development of the industry throughout Canada has been 
Similar to that which occurred in Ontario, i.e. value of production 
reached a high ($32.9 million) in 1943 and was followed by a decline 
to $26.7 million in 1945 and a subsequent rise to $89.6 million in 
a952 


Average weekly wages and salaries for the industry in 
Canada were $64.27 in 1953 compared with $62.39 in 1952 and $54.55 
in 1951. In September, 1954, average wages and salaries were $66.92. 
Employment, up until-the end of September, 1954, appears to be some- 
what lower than in 1953. In the latter year, a peak in employment 
was reached for the industry. 


It has been estimated that aluminum to-day has about 4 000 
uses.(3) Usage has increased tremendously both vecause of its 
favourable properties and because of its favourable price relative 
to ferrous and other non-ferrous metals. With regard to its proper- 
ties, the combination of lightness with strength has led to its wide- 
Spread use in the manufacturing of transportation equipment. It also 
plays an important part in the food processing and chemical industries 
because of its high resistance to corrosion. Aluminum is also a good 
conductor of heavy electrical current and is now being used extensively 
in the electrical apparatus industry. Further, when aluminum is com- 
bined with other metals such as magnesium and copper, a number of 
important alloys which possess a wide range of properties can be made. 


Concerning the price, it is estimated that for a given 
volume, copper now costs five times as much as aluminum, while lead 
and zinc cost about twice as much. (4) 


Aluminum and its products to the value of $16.6 million 
were imported into Canada during 1953. Most of this, $12.5 million, 
came from the United States. In 1951 and 1952, imports were valued 
at $9.7 million and $11.5 million, also mostly from the United States. 

p During 1952, exports of aluminum and its products amounted 
‘to $162 million. More than one-quarter of this went to the United 
States. Of the total exports, $142.7 million was in primary forms 
ere $115 7 million was semi-fabricated. The remainder comprised 

uminum foil, kitchen utensils, hollow-ware, other manufactures, and 

a small amount of scrap. In thia same year, total production of new 
@luminum and of aluminum products is estimated at about $290 million. 
Davis, Nathaniel V., Canada: Aluminum Supplier to the U.S.A. 
Harper's, Deeember, 1954. 

4) Ibid. 
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Exports of aluminum and its products reached a high of ' 
$177.8 million in 1953, an increase of 9.6 percent over the previous ©) 
year. The United States purchased 51 percent of this amount . 


In the domestic market, $40.2 million worth of eliminum 
products was used in the aluminum products industry itself in 1952. - | 
During the same year, the electrical apparatus and supplies industry 7 
purchased aluminum products valued at $6.8 million while the trans- ~ 
portation equipment industry used $3.1 million worth of all forms of © 
aluminum in the manufacture of aircraft, motor vehicles, ships, etc. | 


WHITE METAL ALLOYS INDUSTRY 


P The manufacture of white metal alloys such as. pabvbitt, * 
solders, type and type metal,'the refining of scrap to recover white. ‘ 
metals, such as lead, tin, zinc, etc., and the manufacture of products 
such as lead sheet, tose pipe, antimonial lead, collapsible tubes ,cast: 
ings, metal foil, ee in which white metal metals or their alloys are 
the principal materials, employed 2,654 persons in Ontario in 1952 — 
to produce $41 million dollars worth of goods. This represented. soem 
percent of the total value of. perkoey ‘shipments for the non-ferrous” . 
metal products group. yy ea 


Of the 33 Ontario establishments, 1h, most: of them type 
foundries or casting plants, were in the Metronoliten Region. Five 
were in the Ottawa Valley, four in the Border and three in the, 
Burlington Regions. Three establishments, Schultz Die Casting ‘Ceara 
of Canada Limited in Wallaceburg, and Canada Metal Company Limited — 

and Canada Foils Limited in Toronto, employed half og: eicry st force 
in Ontario's white metal alloys industry. oa 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE Sa Cok aa 
WHITE METAL ALLOYS INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO soda 


Cost ioe Gross Selling | 
No. of . Salaries Materials Value of * 
Plants Employees & Wages at Works Products at. Works | 


$*000 §°000 O00 as 
} 
| 


1952 33 2,654 «7,866 24,628 + 40, 761* 
1951 31 2,830 soar. © 33,790. 49,620. 
1943 20 2,429 3,482 8,641 “16,6755 | 


| 
1939 22 5 we hy Tate *34399 “6, oT a | 


*Value of Factory Shipments ; a 

Source: Manufacturing Industries of the Peceanee of Ontarid,) 1939, 

_ 1943 and The White Metal Alloys Industry, 1952, Dominion sae Oe 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


- 

i, 19 
y 

ba Alloys such as babbitt, brass and bronze ingots, solders 


d type and type metals made up $17 million, 32 percent of factory 
tipments of all white metal alloys produced in Canada in 1952. Lead 
roducts were $15 million, or 28 percent, reclaimed or remelted re- 
ined metals $11 million or 21 percent, and castings $10 million or 

3 percent of the Canadian total. Other industries also manufacture 
11 amounts of these products. Following a rise from 1949, both 
antity and selling value of almost all these products declined be- 
een 1951 and 1952. The total value declined 20 percent. 


4 
a 


3 Exports of lead and zinc and their products declined from 
105 million in 1952 to $58 million in 1953. Part of this decline is 
ho for by 20% and 30% dro,s in the wholesale prices of lead 

d its products and zine and its products, respectively. Partly re- 

md zinc made up 59 percent, and refined lead in pigs, 40 percent, of 
ea exports in 1952. Imports of lead, tin and zine and their pro- 
ucts amounted to $16 million in 1952, a 38 percent drop from the 
revious year. Tin made up two-thirds of total imports. 


HE JEWELLERY AND SILVERWARE INDUSTRY 
‘ The jewellery and silverware industry was responsible for 
i percent of the value of factory shipmentsof all non-ferrous metal 
ducts in Ontario for 1952. The industry includes plants which made 
B their main products rings and other jewellery, sterling silverware 
a silver-plated ware, and dental supplies, gold leaf, gold and 
ilver melted or rolled or otherwise prepared for the arts and indus- 
Ties, and precious metals recovered from old materials, jewellers' 
ae and scrap. Seventy percent of these products came from the 
7 plants in Ontario in 1952. 


f PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE JEWELLERY AND SILVERWARE 
_ INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY SUBGROUPS, 1952. 


Cost,of Value of 
No. of Salaries Materials Factory 
Plants Employees & Wages At Works Shipments 


| $*000 $000 $000 
efined precious metals 


“and dental supplies 7 386 1,092 9,822 11,506 
lver-plated ware 14 1,684 h ° 300 4 419 12,661 
ewellery 19k 3,478 7,595 8,372 20,939 


é 
bi 
TOTAL-CANADA 215 5,548 13,486 22,612 45,106 


tc AL-ONTARIO 114 3,347 9,188 17,203 32,094 


The Jewellery and Silverware Industry, 1902 ; Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


About ninety of the 114 establishments in Ontario are cen- 
r alized in the Metropolitan Region, with the remainder distributed in 
Continued on page 21. 
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INDICATORS 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing(Ont. 504%) 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 

Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) 
Automobiles (Ont. 984%) 


Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) 


Newsprint (Ont. 234) 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
Wholesale Price Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETATL TRADE 
Grocery and Combination 
Department Stores 
Men's Clothing. 
Womens' Clothing 
Lumber and Bldg. Material 
Furniture 
Television Receiving Sets(4) 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold 


Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 


Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. 


Building Permits Issued 
Housing: Starts 
Completions 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) 


FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
Industrial Stock 


Index(1)- Oct. 


Index(1) Oct. 


Index(2) Sept. 
Index(2) Sept. 
Index(2) Sept. 
Index(2) Sept. 


_*000 Tons 
‘O00 Tons 


Million lbs 


(000) 


Index(2) 


‘000 Tons 


Million KWH 


‘000 Cars 


Index(1) 
Index (2) 
Index (2) 


$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ 
$ 


$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
: Million 


$ Million 
No. 
No. 


Index(1) 
Index(1) 
$ Million 


$ Million 
Index(3) 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 


Sept.. 


Sept. 
Octe 


Octe 


Nov. 


111.7 
155.6 


254.0 
256.9 
290.4 
235-4 
156.4 
27.4 
26.9 
8.9 
4.90.7 
526.0 


2,071.8 


216.1 
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+ I eee 
+15.6 + 16.8 +1} 
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= 2.2 a3: Oe 
+ 10.2, + 28.1 2¢ 
+.10.5 +:122.7- = 
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Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


FOOTNOTES : 

: (1) 1949 = 100 

h (2) 1935-39 = 100 

‘ (3) last half of 1933 = 100 
q (4) Producers' domestic sales 


All Teitators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 
These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
the Ponidion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by MacLean Building Report Division of Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications Limited, (2) value of manufacturing factory 
plans approved, by the Factory Toeper tion Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, 
as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures in the 
brackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated propor- 
tion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


ON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS Continued from page 19. 


he larger cities. Over one-third of the total employed in the in- 
ustryin Ontario is in four plants manufacturing silver-plated ware. 
ese are Oneida Limited at Niagara Falls, International Silver Company 
f Canada Limited with two plants at Hamilton and Niagara Falls, and 
janadian Wm. A. Rogers, Limited in Toronto. 


Imports of jewellery and precious metal products in he yee 
i million, nearly equalled the value of domestic shipments in Ontario. 
latinum, mostly for further manufacture, made up 60 percent of the 
otal imported. Exports amounted to eas than two million dollars, 
1ostly jewellers' sweepings and precious metal scrap. 


HE MISCELLANEOUS NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


%, Statistics for this industry cover the operations of a 
miscellaneous group of concerns which cannot properly be classified 
ath any of the other industries of the non-ferrous metals group. In 
L952 there were 11 of these establishments in Ontario. Production 
“rom these factories was valued at $3,813,754, four percent of the 
tal for the non-ferrous group. The number of employees was 294; 
yments for salaries and wages totalled $1,056,588 and cost of ma- 


serials for use in manufacturing process was $1,693,687. 


:. Production included electroplating supplies, weatherstrip, 
railway and marine lamps and lanterns, window screens, name plates, 
wetallic packing, stellite, etc. Six of the Ontario concerns are in 
Oronto, three in the Burlington Region. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1 


Region 


« Metropolitan 


(Halton, Peel, 


York) 


- Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 


« Niagara 


(lincoln, 


Welland) 


- Lake Erie 


(Haldimand, 


Norfolk) 


- Upper Thames 


° 


(Elgin, Middlesex, 


oxford ) 


Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


s Ob. Clatroniver 


Lambton 


- Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington ) 


- Blue Water 


10. 


otk 


12. 


(Bruce, Dufferin, 


Weight 


37-2 


0.6 


L.7 


7-9 


“1.4 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


Kawartha 


(Durham, Ont.,Peter., 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


ane 


(Fr Front., Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Haward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


ea 


ee 


(Dundas, Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont) 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 


1949 


Date. 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept .1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept .1/54- 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept 1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Oct. 1/53 
Sept.1/54 
Oct. 1/54 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


= 100 


Index of 


Employment 


122.9 
118.7 
118.0 


104.9 
9 61 
95.8 


121.2 
Tri.9 
112.6 


112.4 
TOF mL 
107.5 


T2074 
LOSe5 
105.5 


(libs 
«78.9 
+ (63.5 


Das 
107.9 
109.4 


104.1 
93.2 
9361 


107-7 
95-3 
97-1 


126.1 
99.8 
O44 


12iee 
108.8 
115.9 


109.7 
110.8 
112.3 


Het) 5: Oct/5 
- ost/ st Index of esl 


a oa or - Payrolis +e or = 


174.3 
173-5 
SHO “1736 


139.23 
126.5 
= Wet. ioeee 
161.5 
151.8 


i= Eolas 


164.0 
154.0 
= 44° 150.5 


ASSey. 
<= W46.1 
- 16.4: Ib838 


- Th6.6 
_ 107.0 


- 24.8 114.0 
LTL5 

165.4 | 

- 318 i16e5; 


LUE SO 


129.8 
- 10.6 131.0 


148.0 


133.0 
~" 0.6,, 1960" 


168.2 
124.2 


= easy 124.1 4 


165.3 
153.2 


Sipe > aie 
145.0 


L533 
#262. 56a 


Ae, 2 ea 


- 26.2 


S. 


a 


13. 


4. 


5 « 


16. 


17. 


18 


15. 


16 


17. 
18, 


19. 


Region 
Ottawa Valley 


(Carleton, Lanark , 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) 


Highlands 


(Haliburton, Muskoka, 
Nipissing, Parry S.) 


Clay Belt 
(Cochrane , 
Temiskaming ) 


Nickel Range 


(Manitoulin, 


Sudbury ) 
Sault 


(Algoma ) 


Lakehead 


(Kenora, Rainy 


River, Thunder Bay) 
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- Border 


(Salt, Natural 
Gas ) : 


Clay Belt 


(Gold, Silver) 


Nickel Range 
(Nickel, Copper, 


Gold, Silver) 


Sault 


(Iron Ore) 


Lakehead 


(Gold, Iron Ore) 


James Bay 


Gold, Silver) 


Weight 


3-3 


09 


1.7 


ike) 


100.0 


2.4 


AY 


Be 
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All Mining Industries 


Date 


Oeb. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct e 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct.” 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


. 1/53 
1/54 
- 1/54 


21/53 
1/54 
. 1/54 


at ey 
1/54 


1/54 


eles 
1/54 
« 1/54 


2 4/53 
pt.1/54 
» 1/54 


uy oS 
«1/54 
sean 


3/53 
1/54 
~ 1/54 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 
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ET ee 
159.0 
154.7 


66.1 
93-0 
93-2 


151.5 
149.8 
149.4 


127.8 
133.5 
129.9 


108.2 
98.7 
96.1 


73-3 
TT°9 
76.9 


103.7 
116.6 
115.9 


ae 
Oct/53 Index of 


+ or - Payroils 


+ 


2.7 


29.4 


9-9 


8.6 


8.7 


41.0 


1.4 


1.6 


Lee 


4.9 


P16 


3 
ltico 
eZ 


150.8 
156.8 
156.2 


155.8 
1530.4 
155-7 


150. 
AltA 
150. 


OV OV © 


Ja fReic 
175-6 


174.5 
131.0 
1259 


165.6 
166.0 
157.8 


159.8 
148.8 
150.6 


ee 
3 


+ 


Ors 


3.6 


27-9 


5.8 


45.7 


1.6 


14 4 


3-7 


12.9 


23 


Weekly 
Wages 
end 
Salaries 


55.08 
58.63 
58.74 


54.33 
56.41 
56.13 
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SUMMARY 

With overall industrial employment only slightly below 1953 
and payrolls virtually unchanged, 1954 was a good year in most parts 
of the Province. Prices at the retail and wholesale levels remained 
stable while average weekly earnings reached a record of $61.00. 
Consumer expenditures as evidenced in the value of trade at the retail 
level were only fractionally below the record established in 1953. 
Food and department store sales expanded 6.6% and 3.4%, respectively, 
over the previous year. Sales of life insurances advanced 10% over 
the year while the overall volume of business activity as revealed in 
the total of cheques cashed increased by the same amount. 


Expenditures on housing, as shown by the value of residen- 
tial contracts awarded in 1954, were 36.9% above 1953 -- an all-time 
record. The number of housing completions in ten months of 1954 
totalled 31,729, an increase of 16% above the same period of last year. 
The value of construction taken as a whole showed a gain of 10.6% over 
the year to reach a total of $940 million. 


In spite of a drop of 4% in the overall price of farm pro- 
ducts in Ontario over the year, farm cash income is estimated to have 
increased T-1%. This increase is the largest of any province in Canada 
and is in sharp contrast to the 28% drop experienced in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


As might be expected in an economy as varied as Ontario's 
some industries and some areas of the Province fared better than others 
during 1954. The overall level of manufacturing employment in the 
latter year was about 4% below 1953. A significant gain of 5.3% in 
the Upper St. Lawrence Region was more than offset by losses of varying 
magnitudes in most other regions. The Sault and Border areas reflect- 
ing reduced activity in the primary iron and steel and automotive in- 
dustries showed the greatest reductions in employment. The Metropolitan 
Region with over 37% of the manufacturing employment in the Province 
showed only a fractional drop over the year. 


The value of Ontario's mineral production in 1954 reached a 
new record of $485 million, an increase of 4% over the previous year. 
Employment in mining, reflecting the increased production, was slightly 
higher in 1954 than in 1953 while average weekly earnings reached a- new 
high of almost $72.00. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1954/53 1954/53 MONTH 


INDICATORS UNIT | DATE _ FIGURE +or- + or =- +0or -@ 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) Nove 110.9 - 3.3 - 4.6 - 0.87 
| 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) Nov. 156-00 - 0.2 - 1.6 + Ool © 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) Oct. 256.4 - 21 1.0 + 1.0% 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2) Oct. 258.5 - 4e7 - 3-6 + 1.0 
Durable Goods Index(2) Oct. 296.1 - 8.7 - 8.7 + 1.0 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Oct. 234.5 - 1.0 1.0 - OLm 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 1000 Tons Oct. 18.0 - 26.5 - 15.6 +116 — 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) 1000 Tons Dece 269-1 - 22.4 - 9.2 - 45 | 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Oct. 27.9 »e¢ 11.0 + lize adO. ae 
Automobiles (Qnt. 98%) (1000)  Octe 17.3 - 27.9: - 15.5 + 42.98 
Blectrical Apparatus (Ont. 734) Index(2) Oct. 540.0 - 2.6 + 2.2 + 7.em 
Newsprint (Ont. 23%) '000 Tons 522.1 + 4.5 +10.3 = 0.7m 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Nov. 2,119.5 + 4.7 + 10.7 + 2.3 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 1000 Cars Dec. 186.4% - 665 + 1.7 = 13-78) 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) Dec. 116.6 + 1.0 + 1.0 - 0.2 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) Nov. 214.8 - 1.2 - 1.6 + O.1@ 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) Nov. 248.1 - 4.1 - 2.4 + 1.0 | 
RETALL TRADE $ Million Nov. 388.8 - 0.3 + 1.5 - 05 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Nov. 03. +, 6c6y + Osea as 
Department Stores $ Million Dec. 53.7 + Soames 
Men's Clothing $ Million Nov. 9.1 = 5s6eat0sgeern lose 
Womens' Clothing $ Million Nov. Ted = UO ote ae eae 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Nov. 13.8 =~ "3.1 -eegzOeen nce 
Furni ture $ Million Nov. 7.0 '= OsQii-endlOs oie mercies 
Television Receiving Sets (4) ('000) Oct. 37.9 +1565 452557 eee 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) WNov. 9.0 = 14.69 =20;65e ce 
Financed (1000) Nov. 3.8 - 8.7% =7eengueeee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Dec. 61.2 +10.6 - 4.2 - 34.9 
Residential $ Million Dec. 35.8 4136.9. + 17.8) =i6se 
Business $ Million Dec. 15.20 +0198 Gas, Ommeso.m 
Industrial $ Million Dec. 3.2  =h6.le Salt areeen see 
Engineering $ Million Dec. TO + “=— VicOp tlone cman Odes 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Dec. ho3 = Lda len see eee 
Building Permits Issued $ Million Oct. 5502 t. Oe ae Or ee Oa 
Housing: Starts No. Nov. 3,859.0 +15.5 = Ol “= 26.4 
Completions No. Nov. 4,764.0 + 16.0 + 18.6 NeCe 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) ; Index(1) Novs!; 1205) =0°2.3) 7 =" 276 Stine. 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) Nov. 122.1 = 2.0) =) Ol3 Gee 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Nov. 87.8 +10.3 + 8.2 + 19.4 
Industrial Stock Index (3) Dec. 375.6 + 10.9 + 20.5 +° 2.5 


1949 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 
last half of 1933 = 100 


Producers! 


domestic sales 


1 indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
(1) value of construction 


e Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: 
ntracts awarded, issued by MacLean Building Report Division of Hugh 


| MacLean Publications Limited, (2) value of manufacturing factory 
jans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department 
| Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, 


reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
ackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated propor - 


The figures in the 


on of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 

Upper Thames 
Border 

St. Clair River 
Upper Grand R. 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 

Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 

Clay Belt 
Nickel Range 
Sault 

Lakehead 


ONTARTO 


Applications 
as of 


Applications 
as of 


Nov. 18, 1954 Nov. 18, 1953 


28,598 
11,789 
6,968 
557 
6,251 
15,542 
1,749 
k. 735 
4. 193 
6,215 
2.722 
2,546 
5 421 
2,807 
2,690 
1,992 
esle2 
4,199 


111,699 


17 ,667 
10,086 
6,932 
722 
3,456 
9 839 
1,056 
2,9k2 
Siey 
10,280 


Increase 


1954 


1933 
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VALUE OF MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS 


__APPROVED IN ONTARIO, BY REGIONS _ 


Year Ending Dec. 


Increase or 


Regions 1954 1953 Decrease 
1. Metropolitan 35 , 948 , 300 32,229,400 es sy 
2. Burlington WeITL, (00 4,662 ,800 SOs 
3. Niagara 2,165,200 3,219 ,800 - 32.8 
4, Lake Erie 591,700 113,000 + 423.6 
5. Upper Thames 1,999,500 2,191,200 oe Oe, 
6. Border — 11,769,900 3,036 ,500 + 287.6 
Tol) Ste (Chair Ri ver 2,733,000 432,700 + 531.6 
8. Upper Grand River 2,458 ,600 8,586 ,900 = “tok 
9. Blue Water 953,600 1,367,700 = es 
10. Kawartha 2,618 ,800 11,911,400 - 78.0 
1l. Quinte 1,113,900 6,403,800 mi Stele 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 1,271,600 2,278,500 ~ 4b e2 
13. Ottawa Valley 277 ,000 3,314,000 ~ 16e% 
14. Highlands 323 , 300 145 ,000 +-123.0 
15. Clay Belt 454,000 56,000 + 710.7 
16. Wickel Range 341,600 513,000 - 33.4 
L7ewsauls. 2,316,000 336,000 + 589.3 
18. Lakehead 54.5 ,000 314,000 +, 73.6 

TOTAL 72,052,700 on bese ba i yy 3. 9) srl ee 


The total for December, 1954 has decreased considerably 


. 
/ 
| 


over that for the same month in 1953 while the value of factory plans 
approved for the entire year was 11.2 percent less than for 1953. As 
might be expected, the greatest value of approvals was in the Metro- 
politan Region. These accounted for one-half of the Provincial total | 
in 1954 as compared to two-fifths in 1953. For many Regions, the small 
amounts involved and great percentage changes from year to year are 
signs of a limited degree of industrialization. However, this does no 
not apply to the Border or Burlington Regions. Burlington produced 

| 


. 


. 


(in 1952) 11.6 percent of Ontario's manufactured goods, but factory 
plans approved were only 5.7 percent of the 1953 total and 5.8 percent 
in 1954. The industries in the Province with the greatest value OF 
plans approved, were Food (21 percent), Transportation equipment (19 
percent), and Iron and Steel (15 percent). Of all the other industries 
only Electrical and Chemical had more than five percent of the total. 
The source of these figures is the Factory Inspectinn Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


| 


— 1953------  eennn--1954------  % Change 
in Liabilities 
No. of lia- NO. J0© lia- 1954 
Region Failures bilities Failures bilities 1953 
1. Metropolitan 107 4 603,706 161 650215833 5+) 97.6 
2. Burlington 10 390 ,288 23 859,500 + 120.2 
3. Niagara 5 90 430 16 681,664 + 653.8 
4. Lake Erie 2 26, 380 2 55835 oA! 737 
5. Upper Thames 25 626 ,165 veh 36% 1 Orie ha. 3 
6. Border 19 541,230 30 2 OLLI Sa OTT. L 
Te St. Clair R. - - 10 214 ,790 - 
8. Upper Grand R. 9 101,809 16 340,779 + 234.7 
9. Blue Water 1; 1,057,400 16 1,236,573 oF 16.9 
10. Kawartha se 72,287 18 1,991,780 +2,655.4 
11. Quinte 4 61,000 2 84,060 +. 37.8 
12. U. St. Lawrence 12 216 ,298 6 126,202, | 7-7 41.0 
13. Ottawa Valley 12 109 ,000 37 1,090,421 + 900.4 
ik. Highlands 3 64,000 3 86,300 + 34.8 
15. Clay Belt 4 57,100 5 139,000 + 143.4 
16. Nickel Range 2 76,004 T 133; 500nea 75.6 
17. Sault a 15 ,460 2 10 ,2b1 | 4°574.3 
18. Lakehead 9 117,100 8 155.7600 35.0 
TOTAL ele ©) 8,225,657" 373 17,720,682) 4111544 


Business failures in Ontario, as reported by Dun and Brad- 
street of Canada Limited, reached a post-war peak of 373 in 1954. 
The total liabilities of $17,716,682 were more than twice those of 


1953 ($8,225,657) and were about one-third of all liabilities accum- 


lated since 1946. The largest number of failures in 1954 (161) and 
nearly one-half of total liabilities ($8,021,833) were in the Metro- 
politan Region. This was also true in 1953. While the Region has 
only 28.5 percent of the Province's population, about one-third of the 
retail trade is done here. Dun and Bradstreet find that, contrary to 
a fairly common opinion, fraud is a minor cause of failure. Incompe ~ 
tence or inexperience are far more important causes. The total number 
of retail stores in Ontario increased by only a small fraction between 
the last two censuses. There were 47,055 stores in 1941 and 50,117 

in 1951, which seems to show that Ontario is well 'stored' and campe- 
tition, if unevenly felt, is quite real and a noticeable handicap for 
new firms. There does not seem to be much of a pattern for the other 
Regions except for a general increase that might be expected as a 
result of the 1954 decline in certain types of business activity. 
Upper Thames and Upper St. Lawrence Regions are two fortimate excepe- 
tions. The extremely larger percentage changes (Kawartha and Ottawa 
Valley for instance) are largely the result of comparing the small 
amounts (small compared to the volume of all trade) connected with 
what are rare occurrences in small populations. The increase in lia- 
bilities for the Metropolitan Region and the Province as a whole are 
Significant. According to Dun and Bradsteet of Canada, Limited the 
failure rate of businesses is substantially below that of pre-war 
years. In 1940, there were 64 failures for every 10,000 concerns in 
Canada, but only 44 in 1953, and an estimated 58 for the first 11 
months of 1954. However, in the 54 years since 1900 there have been 
only 15 years when the failure rate per 10,000 was lower than today. 
This is one of the barometers of the good health of Canadian business. 


CONSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO 


Construction activity in Ontario for the first 10 months 
of 1954 has increased over the same period in 1953, according to a 
comparison of building permits. Increased construction in the 
Metropolitan, Border, and Ottawa Valley Regions was the major factor 
in the rise of 8.9 percent. The increase for the Province, excluding 
the Metropolitan Region, was only 4.9 percent, however. The Metro- 
politan Region accounted for almost one-half of the value of permits 
issued in the Province in both periods, while the Border and Ottawa 
Valley Regions accounted for 5.6 and 9.8 percent, respectively, of 
the total value in the latter period. 


Residential and institutional categories increased 16.2 
and 29.4 percent, respectively, while the value of industrial and 
commercial permits issued declined 16.4 and 9.9 percent. Residential 
construction was the most important part of the industry in every ; 
Region and made up 61.2 percent of Ontario's total for the 10 months 
of 1954. Despite the large amount of industrial (one-half of Ontario!’ 
and commercial (48.4 percent of the Province's) construction, two- 
thirds of Metropolitan building went into housing in this period. 


While the residential group is the biggest factor in Ontario 
construction, it does not have absolute majority in all the Regions. 
For example, in the Lake Erie, St. Clair, Upper St. Lawrence, and Clay 
Belt Regions, it made up between two-fifths and one-half of all build-— 
ing activity in the 10 months of 1954. The Upper Grand had the highest 
ratio of residential to all construction value (67.8 percent) with the 
Metropolitan Region a close second (66.3 percent). 

Building permits issued cannot be taken as an absolute in- 
dication of the value of construction. The amount of the permit dep 
depends on the statement of the applicant and considerable changes may 
be made before the job is finished. Operations normally follow the ! 
granting of permits, but some projects are not undertaken. Another 
measure Of building activity, not directly comparable to permits issue¢ 
is contracts awarded, which show an increase of 9.5 percent for 10 | 
months of 1954 as compared to the same period in 1953. Residential 
contracts awarded increased 42.0 percent in the same period, | 


Figures shown in the accompanying table for permits issued 
in 1954 are preliminary, as returns are outstanding from a few mn 
palities. Revisions will be minor, however. Source of original 
figures is a special realse to this Bureau by the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics, Ottawa. | 

| 
| 


S| 
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PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUCLDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS, 10 MONTHS 1954 and 1953 


In- Institutional Cumulative 
Region Residential dustrial Commercial & Other Total Change 


$000 $000 $'000 - $000 $*000 


Metropolitan 1954 201,525 37, 316 35 ,232 30,004 304,077 + 13.4 
1953 149,542 47,315 46,280 25 ,028 268 , 164 


Burlington 1954 25,610 5 OTL 8,292 6,045 15618. = 7 aoa 
1953 29 , 346 3,290 6,905 TInt 46,613 
Niagara 1954 15,588 3,154 2,503 4,191 25,436; = 10s 
1953 21,714 2,139 3,311 1,219 28, 383 
Lake Erie 1954 943 727 666 138 2,474 + 20.6 
1953 1,025 314. LOT 305. 2,051 
Upper Thames 1953 11,024 2,109 1,907 5,809 20,849 + 2h.9 
1953 10,120 2,811 2,165 1,592 16,689 
Border 1954 18,140 8,918 BeatS 4154 34,428 + 27.7 
1953 15,165 4,975 3,563 3,259 26,962 
fot. Clair R. 1954 3,918 th 32 2,025 1,474 9,150 + 50.9 
| 1953 4,118 552 834 561 6,064 
oes Grand Re 1954 17,926 2,842 2,566 3,090 B26 4237 n16,9 
Vee: 17,088 ALY 2, 82h 3,329 sh gy gcle 
Blue Water 1954 5 ,663 1,399 710 3,565 11,336 + 28.6 
1953 4 537 2, S44, 647 1,287 8,815 
Kawartha 1954 15,431 3,597 3, 386 3,694 26.108) VIO .1 
1953 y207 9,550 1,562 5,918 32 ,287 
Quinte 1954 7,292 604 1,720 3,504 PS 5320. a 5ie. 
1953 h 834 1,030 983 1,793 8 ,640 
U. St. Lawrence 195) 3,676 1,333 910 2,478 8,397 + 39.4 
1953 3,646 1,135 464 T19 6,023 
Ottawa Valley 1954. 33,225 3,929 6,586 16,865 60,604 + 31.7 
1953 26 ,216 1,964 6,813 114037 46,031 
ighlands 1954 2,745 728 723 456 4,651 + 52 
1953 2,5e0 h65 645 786 4 423 
lay Belt 1954 1,560 295 517 793 3,164 - = 3249 
1953 1,659 187 510 900 3,257 
ickel Range 1954 5,929 515 760 2,018 2225s 365 
1953 9919 523 882 2,232 9,556 
ault 1954 4;821 188 310 1,149 3,468 - 59.4 
1953 6, 348 2he 682 1,265 8,537 
ehead 1954 5,044 629 735 1,186 Tobe) = 3387 
1953 5 5380 3,103 15315 1,655 11,453 
ONTARIO 1954 377 ,058 75,674 72,774 90,612 616,118 + 8.9 


1953 324,439 90,478 80,793 70,017 565,727 


Source of original figures: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLI, INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 
(igng = Ol) a ee ; 
"Nov. 5h 
53 Index of 


Employment + or - Payrolls 


Region 


Metropolitan 
(Halton, Peel, 
York ) 


Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 


- Niagara 


(Lincoln, 
Welland ) 


Lake Erie 


(Haldimand , 


Norfolk) 


- Upper Thames 


(Elgin, Middlesex, 


Oxford ) 


- Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


+ Ob. Clair’ River 


Lambton 


- Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington ) 


Blue Water 


(Bruce, Dufferin, 


Weight 


37-2 


0.6 


4.7 


7.9 


1.4 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


« Kawartha 


5.4 


(Durham, Ont.,Peter., 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


205 


(Front., Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


2.0 


(Dundas, Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont) 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 


Date 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Octe 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nove 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nove 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct s 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nove 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nove 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oc, 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1/53 
1/54 
1/54 


1/53 
1/54 
1/54 


1/53 
1/54 
1/54 


1/53 
1/54 
1/54 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Index of Nov. 


= ee 


+ 6.7 


175.0 
174.1 
Ly GSAS 


138.2 
132.2 
131-5 


159-2 
149.9 
150.7 


136.0 
150.5 
135 6G 


156.1 
149.3 
150.9 


136.5 
113.9 
100.5 
174.0 
164.5 
176.6 


141.8 


131.0, 


132.5 


150.9 
136.4 
138.0 


16Pa 


12k .1 
15251 


156.1 
162.4 
155.6 


145.4 
157-5 
165.7 


. Weekly 


teu Wages 
Nov./53 and 


+ or -. Salaries 


- 27-4 


+ 14.0 


63-51 
65.81 
65-90 


64.09 
65-59 
66.09 


66.57 
67.22 
68.86 


48.82 
52.67 
49.25 


56.49 
58.18 
59-23 


68.15 
69. 36 
69-77 


TT 46 
75-39 


83.06. 


55045 
56.99 
57-11 


4.9.09 
49.89 
50.34 


63.24 
62.44 
67.09 


56.18 
55-27 


56.31 
55.48 


59.23 


59.2k 


Bye ne rs 


aed tek. g8> 
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Region 


13. Ottawa Valle 
(Carleton, Lanark , 


Pres., Ren., Russ.) 


14. Highlands 


(Haliburton, Muskoka, 
Nipissing, Parry S.) 


15. Clay Belt 
Cochrane, 
Temiskaming ) 


16. Nickel Range 
(Manitoulin, 
Sudbury ) 

17. Sault 


(Algoma ) 


| 18. Lakehead 


(Kenora, Rainy 


River, Thunder Bay) 
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0.7 


0.9 


1.7 


1.5 


100.0 


Date 


Nov. 
OGG 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nove 


Nov. 
OGG 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oeitre 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OCur. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


1/53 
5 


109.6 
107.6 
106.1 


105-7 
12D 
103.7 


f16.2 
113.0 
106.2 


123.9 
Vly rs 
124.2 


sical 
96.9 


9209 


127.2 
116.7 
1209 


TG 
106.4 
104.9 


N 


- 8.6 


151.0 
156.7 
156.1 


145.8 
155-7 
L778 


143.4 
149.2 
146.9 


16655 


175.2 
salina 


168.5 
125.9 
120.6 


165.4 
De 
153.3 


15820 
150.5 
149.8 


Weekly 


onto Revel Wages 
53 Index of Nov./53 and 


Index of Nov. 
Employment + or - Payrolls 


+ or - Salaries 
piers ©, 
58.50— 
59.167 


56.02 
56.10- 
57.82-- 


69.66 
70.69- 
74.00- 


75 26 
76.68- 
ToS 


68.32 
69.15— 
69 ..35- 


68.70 
TOS 5 
71.57— 


62.87 
64 .41— 
65.05° 


- 28.4 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 


6. Border 
Gas 


15. Clay Belt 


(Gold, Silver ) 


16. Nickel Range 


(Nickel, Copper, 


Gold, Silver) 


17. Sault 


(Iron Ore) 


18. Lakehead 


(Gold, Iron Ore) 


19. James Bay 


(Gold, Silver) 


(Salt, Natural 
) 


204 


41 .6 


1.7 


3.2 


3-3 


All Mining Industries 
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Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OSG. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
OCG. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nove 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARTO MINES 
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SUMMARY 


2 


While few official statistics are yet available for the ~ 
month of January, indications are that 1955 is getting off to a good 
start. With the termination of the strike of automobile workers, the i 
motor vehicles industry is quickly regaining normal production. This — 
will have beneficial effects not only on the communities of Windsor, 
Oakville and Etobicoke Township but also on the many centres through- — 
out the Province where feeder plants and subsidiaries are located. 1; 


Residential construction established a new record in 1954 — 
when 41,085 dwelling units were campleted and 46,382 starts were made + 
At the end of the year, almost 28,000 units were under construction | 
compared with 24,000 at the close of 1953. It would appear, therefore, 
that 1955 might well see another record established in housing con- 
struction. Residential contracts awarded in January, 1955, valued at 
$18.9 million were 31.3 percent higher than in the same month of 1954. 

| 

Overall construction activity in January was about one 
percent below the same month a year ago as a result of decreases in 
the industrial and business categories. 


The value of plans for factories (manufacturing) approved | 
by the Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour 
in January, totalled $3.1 million an increase of 11.4 percent over 
the same month of 1954. Twenty-eight plans (all categories) involved 
construction valued individually at $50,000 or more and of these, 
twenty related to new building as opposed to alterations in existing 
facilities. : | 
A preliminary estimate indicates that the gross value of | 
manufacturing production in Ontario in 1954 totalled $8.3 billion, a © 
figure exceeded in both 1952 and 1953. In terms of constant dollars, | 
however, the 1954 figure is second only to that for 1953. Some 
604,000 employees in manufacturing earned approximately $2 billion in 


1954. 


On a regional basis, employment in manufacturing in 1954 
was lower than 1953 in all areas except the Upper St. Lawrence where 
a rise of over five percent was recorded. Employment in the Nickel 
Range showed no change over the year. The largest declines in employ- 
ment occurred in the Sault (-21.4 percent) and Border (-16.6 percent) 
Regions. Reduced demand for primary iron and steel and a lower level 
of motor vehicle production were largely responsible for these 
developments. 

Estimates of retail trade in Ontario based on weekly 
reports of department store sales show some improvement in the first 
few weeks of 1955 compared to the same period last year. 

Statistics now available for twelve months of 1954 show 
the overall consumption of electricity in the Province to be 5.1 per- 
cent above 1953. The value of cheques cashed and total sales of life 
insurance increased 10.1 percent and 9.6 percent, respectively, over 
the year. . 


ae 


Region 
Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 
Lake Erie 
Upper Thames 
Border 
St. Clair R. 
Upper Grand R. 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 
Quinte 
U. St. Lawrence 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 
Clay Belt 
Nickel Range 
Sault 
Lakehead 


ONTARTO 


Source of original figures: 
_ NOTE Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS, 11 MONTHS 1954 AND 1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 
195% 
1953 


1954 
1995 
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BES )S) 


1954 
1953 


1953 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 


1953 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 
1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 


1954 
1953 


In- 


Residential dustrial Commercial & Other 


$000 $000 $*000 


"000 


229 , O48 
LE/,512 


29,017 
31,663 


17,099 
22,971 


pieecee 
1,096 


12,554 
11,165 


19,317 
16,827 


4 268 
L ,633 


19,570 
19,497 


6,249 
4 ,862 


16 ,802 
16, 396 


7,787 
5,188 


4,620 
3,919 


36,818 
27, ITT 


3,009 
2,593 


1,646 
1,674 


6,200 
6,024 


1,903 
6,517 


5 22k 
93939 


422,161 
356,049 


42,189 
50,906 


6,502 
By 939e 


3,292. 
2,291 


748 
324 


2 4k TL 
2, 94k. 


9,600 
10,728 


1,843 
1,889 


3,075 
8,939 


25199 
2,395 


3,695 
9,733 


ThO 
pels. 


1,468 
2,214 


4 685 
2,229 


fie 
Pie 


312 
204 


507 
810 


196 
251 


656 
Se) 


8k 500 
104 ,753 


38 ,802 
51,565 


8,649 
7,204 


3,496 
3,690 


82h 
410 


1,959 
2,461 


Spee 
3,723 


2,048 
15D) 


2,856 
2,901 


73h 
712 


Bole 
LPfes 


1,850 
1,041 


936 
502 
Tp uO5 
Tipton 


739 
872 


52h 
510 


836 
888 


386 
682 


1,394 
1,391 


80 ,222 
88 ,989 


Institutional 

Total 

$*000 

O47 3h 286 
27 564 297 , 546 
6,333 50,500 
8,061 50,879 
a eos 28 ,179 
2,233 3185 
237 2,839 
306 2,136 
5,969 22,923 
1,605 185176 
4, 328 36,578 
3,420 3h 698 
1,475 9,635 
681 8,729 

3, 339 28,840 
3, 388 34 726 
3,572 12, 354 
Lohae G, 103 
4 25 28 414 
6,203 34,059 
A314 14,692 
2,784 10,164 
2,480 9,504 
1,144 eel 
Teas 66,520 
11,497 48,883 
486 4,987 
822 4 858 
796 3,278 
912 3, 300 
2,018 9,561 
2,359 10,079 
1,149 3,634 
1,269 8,719 
1,220 8,494 
15655 11,806 
98 ,335 685 ,218 
TT,615 627 ,406 


Domininn Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Cumulative 
Change 


ee ew ( 


Peery 


+ 22.5 


+ 36.1 


19k9 = 100) 
_ Weekly 
Bec./54 Index Dec./54 Wages 
index of: Dect 53 of Dec./53 and 
Region Weight Date imployment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Region ee eee ide ee ee 
1. Metropojitan 372 Dede 1/53 222.7 173.6 63.52 
(Halton, Peel, Nov. 1/54 116.5 171.6 65.85 
York) Dec. 1/54 116.3 = 562 17L:3° 2S eae? 
2. Burlington 11.9% Deen 1/536 hole? 138.2 64.60 
(Brant, Wentworth, Nove 1/54 94.0 131.0 66.24 
Burlington) Dec. 1/5% 92.4 = 9.1 J27:6> "6 eee 
3. Niagara 646 "Dec. 1/531) 13.9 741.5329 66.97 
(Lincoln, Nor. 5in 20853 rsi2 69.07 
Welland ) Dec. 1/54 107.5 + 5.6 150.0 OS0Teeseneero7 
4k, Lake Erie 0.6 Dec. 1/53 92.1 12231 4O41 
(Haldimand , Nov. 1/54 103.6 135.00 49.25 
Norfolk ) Dec. 1f/54> 101.4 +,10.1 13524 ~s 1eeegaor 
5. Upper Thames LJ De@aL/S3 — Lss0 152.3 55.65 
(Elgin, Middlesex, Nov. 1/54 105.2 150.3 58.97 
Oxford ) Dec. 1/54 103.3 - 8.6 14627 1S aes. 
6. Border Te Oudecs Li Sea TOSS. 142.9 FOovl 
(Essex, Kent) Nov. 1/54 WOT 102.2 TO4T 
Dec. 1/54 TAS - 24.8 106.9) | 25eeuoeds 
7. St. Clair River Loe ees /U/ S80 Pent Tule 76.18 
(Lambton ) Nov. 1/54 106.7 165.6 Theo 
Dec. 1/54 105.4 ~-, 6.8. "162N9) SS) See ee 
8. Upper Grand River {el Dee. 1/53 102.3 138.8 54.97 
(Perth, Waterloo, Nov. 1/54 93.9 132.4 SOT 
Wellington) Dec. 1/54 93.8 - 8.3 132.0 = )3omeez 
9. Blue Water 2.5 Dee. 1/535 106.5 148.5 49.53 
(Bruce, Dufferin Nov. 1/54 Of eu 138.6 50.55 
Huron, Simcoe, Grey) Dec. 1/54 98.5 ~ 7.5 139.9) Tee 
10. Kawartha 5-4 Dec..1/53 - 104.9 bie ev bl 62.13 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., Noy. 1/54 107.8 1525) 67.06 
Vie., Northumberland ) Dee. 1/5. 110.9 + D«( 15755" © leromiGieoS 
1l. Quinte 2.5 Dec. 1/53 104.7 149.5 56.41 
(Front., Hast., Len. Nov. 1/54 108.0 15555 56.76 
& Add., Pr. Edward) Dec. 1/54 104.6 = 0.1 15359 42.97 Seear 
12. U. St. Lawrence SO eee L/S tan tli 8 145.2 55.08 
(Dundas, Glen., Gren.,. Wov. 1/54 . 118.1 L6Se7 59.24 
Leeds, Stormont ) Dec. 1/54 114.4 +" 258. 155.2% 4 Geen serena 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


(1) Criginal Date collected fron leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Weekly 


Dec./54 Index Dec. /5k Wages 
Index of Dec./53 of Dec./53 and 


Region Weight Date Employment + Or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
: $ $ 

Ottawa Valley Sao Dec /5smeelOGeT 19.4 SOEs 
(Carleton, tanark, Nov. 1/54 105.1 156.0 59.65 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) Deen /i5 ie wesOse “HEB ul OOO ee tae ily SOUS 
Highlands 0-7 Dec. 1/53 99.4 136.5 56.63 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, Nov. 2/54 103.7 147.8 57.82 
Nipissing, Parry S.) Dec. 1/54 98.0 = Ube S137.) meg. Oe or 56.00 
Clay Belt 0.9 Dec. 1/53 105.5 140.5 71.22 
(Cochrane , Nov. 1/54 107.0 147.6 73.81 
Temiskaming ) Dees 1/5 M1034 Sie One ret arn onder 
Nickel Range Tete ee. 2/53.) 12571. 169.4 75.87 
(Manitoulin, Nov. 1/54 124.2 ly comer 76.90 
Sudbury ) Dec. 1/54 121.7 2 Mf, me RCO Tae). 
Sault dep «Dec. 1/53 | 12322 157.9 68.14 
(Algoma ) Nov. 1/54 92.5 120.6 69.35 

Dec. 1/54 oh 1 = 23.6) APD On Vaio. oo (ie ye 
Lakehead 2.0 Dees 1/53: "119.0 159.3 10. Th 
Kenore, Rainy Nov. 1/54’ 172.6 152.9 71.60 
River, Thunder Bay) Dec. 1/54 107.5 SG dk TsO an Tee aeOo 
ONTARIO 100.0 Dec. 1/53 112.4 155.4 63.06 

Nov. 1/54 1lo4.g 149.9 65.11 

Dec. 1/54 104.6 =) (669 we LbOsky =) 3491.465.00 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 
$a ER ADING ONTARIO MINES 

Border oct Dec. 1/53 | e150 189.5 63.12 
(Salt, Natural Nov. 1/54 154.4 210.0 63.87 
Gas ) Dec. 1/54 154.4 +) OnoF P1L5,7 4° 3. Sneooeet 
Clay Belt 27-3 Dec. 1/53 64.6 82.5 64.91 
(Gold, Silver) Nov. 1/5 93.1 121.3 66.18 

Dec. 1/54 Cane + 44.3 122.0 +47.9 66.54 
Nickel Range 41.6 Dec. 1/53 153.7 206.5 78.22 
(Nickel, Copper, Nov. 1/54 1h2.5 196.5 80.24 
Gold, Silver) Dec. 1/54 141.8 SC OSM eka ay me comeen’ 
Sault Let, POC. 2/530 ey 205.6 84.98 
(Iron Ore ) Nov. 1/54 126.1 189.0 82.20 

Dec. 1/54 125.7 =) 98 168s5i0. Oy 8-82.08 
Lakehead 3.2 Dee. 3/53 10612 157.1 76.63 
(Gold, Iron ore) Nov. 1/54 co ae 138.0 Tor 

Dec. 1/54 95.0 2is,0 139.9 +8105) S7eks 
James Bay 3-3 Dec. 1/53 7Th.3 95.4 68.25 
(Gold, Silver) Nov. 1/54 76.7 ot 6 658k 

Dec. 1/54 78.0 + 5.07 196.7 4. Tbh. 66.27 
All Mining Industries Dec. 1/53 101.6 140.1 73-13 

Nov. 1/54 124.1 157.3 73-13 

Dec. 1/54. 113.8 219209 1156.8 's ARO 73.1% 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


INDICATORS 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 

Steel Ingots (Ont. 764%) 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) 


Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) 


Newsprint (Ont. 23%) 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA ) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
Wholesale Price Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETATL TRADE 

Grocery and Combination 

Department Stores 

Men's Clothing 

Wamens' Clothing 

Lumber and Bldg. Material 

Furniture 

Television Receiving Sets (4) 

Wew Motor Vehicles: Sold 
Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. 
Building Permits Issued 
Housing: Starts 
Completions 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada) 


FINANCTAL 
Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
Industrial Stock 
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DATE 


Index(1) Dec. 


Index(1) Dec. 


Index(2) Nov. 
Index(2) Nov. 
Index(2) Nov. 


Index(2) Nov. 
‘OOO Tons 
‘OOO Tons 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Million lbs Nov. 


('000) 


Nov. 


Tndex(2) Nov. 
‘O00 Tons Dec; 


Million KWH Dec. 


‘OOO Cars 


Jane 


Index(1) Jan. 
Index(2) Dec. 
Index(2) Dec. 


$ Million 


Million 
Million 
('000) 
(1000) 
(000) 


$ 
$ 
$ Million 
$ 
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$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
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No. 
No. 
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Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jane 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Index(1) Dec. 
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$ Million 
$ Million 
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Index(3) Jan. 
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Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
FOOTNOTES : 


1949 = 100 

1935-39 = 100 

last half of 1933 #* 100 
Producers' domestic sales 
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All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
ontracts awarded, issued by MacLean Building Report Division of Hugh 
- MacLean Publications Limited, (2) value of manufacturing factory 
lans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty industrial stocks, 
4S reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The figures in the 
Xrackets under Industrial Production refer to the estimated propor - 
ion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
———— OUR ANU ES COMMIT DO LON 


Applications Applications Increase 
as of as of 1954 
Region Dec. 9, 1954 °° Dec. 10, 1953 1953 

e Metropolitan 32,558 2U723 + 49.9 
- Burlington 13,388 11,982 rena, 
. Niagara 8 , 399 8,288 ome oes 
- Lake Erie 653 738 = hdeS 
- Upper Thames 6,554 h 264 +5 307 
- Border 14 514 8,110 + 79.0 
- St. Clair River eye 1,366 + 62.6 
- Upper Grand River 5 487 3,831 +4852 
- Blue Water 5,431 4 649 + 16.8 
- Kawartha 6,237 5,542 + 1753 
- Quinte 3,565 4 022 - 11.4 
- Upper St. Lawrence 2,974 2,922 + 1.8 
- Ottawa Valley 6,698 6,222 EWS Cod 
- Highlands 3,581 3,196 + 12.0 
> Clay Belt 3,262 3,324 sa bale 
». Nickel Range 2,724 2,202 + 23.7 
, Sault 2,656 2,235 + 18.8 
- Lakehead 5,477 4611 + 18.8 
ONTARIO 126 , 363 99,227 ce Pe 
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SUMMARY 


Employment in the non-agricultural industries of the 
Province, while still below the level of a year ago, has shown some 
improvement. The January, 1955 index was 2.8 percent below the same 
month in 1954. Industrial payrolls in the first month of this year 
were higher than last year by 1.5 percent. In the manufacturing Sector, 
employment and payrolls recorded declines of 6.7 percent and 1.8 per- 
cent, respectively, over the same period. All regions of the Province 
except two, Quinte and Upper St. Lawrence, shared in the lower level 
of manufacturing employment, the greatest drops Aigo KecoOLded smu ne 
Border (26 percent) and Sault (14.7 percent) regions. The situation 
in the Border region was a product of the automotive entiee which did 
not end until January, 27th. The resumption of full-scale operations 
in this industry has resulted in increased employment not only in the 
plants directly affected but also in feeder plants in Windsor, Chathan, 
Toronto, Wallaceburg, St. Thomas, etc. 


While activity in the meat packing industries declined 
during February, improvement was recorded in the rubber, furniture and 
leather products industries. Employment in the steel industry at Sault 
Ste. Marie has increased. 


Employment and payrolls in the leading mines of Ontario 
were 11.8 percent and 14.1 percent, respectively, higher in the January 
this year than in the comparable month last year. Almost all the im- 
provement may be attributed to gold mining which was adversely affected 
by strikes last year. Average weekly earnings in mining in the Sault 
region at $82.10 on January lst were the highest of all the mining 
areas of the Province. 


Construction continues to break previously established 
records. The value of contracts awarded in all categories combined in 
the first two months of 1955, exceeded last year's figure by 36.5 per- 
cent. This increase is entirely due to accelerated activity in the 
residential and engineering categories whére increases of 59.9 percent 
and 1,281.5 percent, respectively, were recorded over the period. 

CONTINUED on page 8. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


k 

INDICATORS UNIT 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index (2) 

Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index (2) 

Durable Goods Index(2) 

Non-Durable Goods Index(2) 

Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘O00 Tons 

Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) 'OCO Tons 

Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs 

Automobiles (Ont. 984%) (000) 

Electrical Apparatus (Ont.73%) Index(2) 

Newsprint (Ont. 23%) ‘000 Tons 

CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA ) ‘OOO Cars 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 

Consumer Price Index Index(1) 

Wholesale Price Index Index(2) 

Farm Price Index(Ontario) Index (2) 

RETAIL TRADE $ Million 

Grocery and Combination $ Million 

Department Stores $ Million 

Men's Cltohing $ Million 

Womens' Clothing $ Million 

Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million 

Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million 

Television Receiving Sets (4) ('000) 

New Motor Vehicles: Sold (1000) 

Financed ('000) 
CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts Awarded: 

' Total $ Million 
Residential $ Million 
Business $ Million 
Industrial $ Million 
Engineering $ Million 

Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million 

Building Permits Issued $ Million 

Housing: Starts No. 

Completions No. 

Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) 

Residential Bldg. Materials ‘ 
(Canada ) Index(1) 

. FINANCIAL 

Cheques Cashed $ Million 

Life Insurance Sales $ Million 

Industrial Stock Index(3) 


CURRENT 
DATE FIGURE 
Jan. 109.1 
Jan. 15 eal! 
Dec.* 240.0 
Dee.* 243.2 
Dec.* 290.9 
Decse (2257 
Jan. 199.4 
Jan. BIEeO 
Nov.* 26.4 
Dec.* 26.2 
Dec.* 547.4 
Ajai | PESOS: 
Jan. 2,240.0 
Feb. 181.4 
Jan. 116.4 
gan. CAviathh 
Jaton we LeO 
Jan. 8352 
Jan. 69.3 
Jan. 22.8 
Jan. 6.0 
Jan. 6.6 
Jan. 9.2 
Jan. FOIE} 
Dec.*¥ 38.2 
Jan. 10.2 
Jan. oul: 
Feb. (282 
Feb. 24.6 
Feb. r350 
Feb. es 
Feb. 3305 
Feb. BOS 
Dec.* 7.3059 
Jan. 1,901.0 


Jan. 5,608.2 
Dec.¥ 80.5 
Feb. 382.6 


CURRENT 


YEAR TO SAME 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 
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ndicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
OOTNOTES : 


1949 = 100 

1935-39 = 100 

iasic. Lali OimlG 3Sa= alOO 
Producers’ domestic sales 


LON 
SS 


il 
2) 
3 
h 
11 indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied bt; 
he Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
Ontracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
uide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
acturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
i. Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
dustrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
igures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
Stimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


* Percentages are of 1954 
1953 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 
as of as si or ae 
Region Jan. 21/54 Jan. 20/55 1955 
= 1954 

1. Metropolitan 36 , 644. pier lL + 39.8 
2. Burlington 15) 29% 18 ,290 + USC 
3. Niagara 9,409 10,985 Piece come 
4. Lake Erie Lite 1,093 se. 2 
5. Upper Thames 6,391 8 446 pe 
6. Border 10, 328 LG p77 a: Si DOse 
mot, Clair’ R. PPE Te 2,943 $9 
8. Upper Grand R. Tottt 8,902 a ele SO 
9. Blue Water 8,434 9,667 tee SG 
O. Kawartha 7,487 8,539 Petal 
1. Quinte 6 ,266 BELT Ni aie 
2. Upper St. Lawrence 5 Le 4 838 al. 
3. Ottawa Valley, 10, 361 11,093 et Ped 
4. Highlands 4, 347 4 64) ra Skee 
m Clay Belt 4,092 3,941 ee 
6. Nickel Range 4 Oe 4 310 + 7.4 
7. Sault 2,998 3,728 + 2h.3 
8. Lakehead 7,005 8,081 + 15.4 


ONTARTO 149,120 182871 + 22.6 


» 


POPULATION OF ONTARIO ESTIMATED FOR 1953 AND 1954 


<== JURE 1, 19532-=~— -----JUNE 1, 1954----- 
Percent 
Estimated Percent Estimated Percent Change | 
Regions and Counties Population Distribution Population Distribution 1954/1953 
METROPOLITAN 1,394,120 205 Sos iLO 29.2 + 5.9 
Halton 50,740 LO 56,170 isd + 10.7 
Peel {i610 WES 81,980 is6 + 9.9 
York 1,268,770 25.9 1,337,560 26.5 + Soe 
BURLINGTON 358,050 qe3 367 ,850 Tes + 2.74 
Brant T5saeo ws5 74 840 135 =" (O75 
Wentworth 282 ,930 5.8 293,020 5.8 + 3JGa 
NIAGARA 241,870 4.9 246 ,800 4g +) (230 
Lincoln 100 ,850 p.t 104 ,690 245 +, (3.0m 
Welland 141,020 2.9 142,110 2.8 + 0.6 
LAKE ERIE 69,920 a1 Jp 70,930 1.4 + Tle 
Haldimand 255320 O55 25,900 O55 + 2.38 
Norfolk kL 600 0.9 45,030 0.9 + 1.0) 
UPPER THAMES 286 ,560 5.9 290 ,470 5.8 + Li 
Elgin 56,790 ae 57,200 Nest + OF 
Middlesex 170,180 3.5 172, 350 3.4 + lige 
Oxford 59,590 aye 60,930 2 + ‘232 
BORDER 309 ,490 6.3 313,980 6.2 + TS 
Essex 226 ,420 4.6 230,490 4.6 + 1.8 
Kent 83,070 i ag 83,490 TG + “Ox 
ST. CLAIR RIVER 82, 360 ica 84 , 370 Le7 + 208 
Lambton 82 , 380 ony, 84 , 370 Tei + Bee 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 259 ,160 5.3 265 ,700 5.3 + ve 
Perth 54,050 jt 53,710 ry - 0pm 
Waterloo 135,570 2.8 139,760 2.0 + 3m 
} Wellington 69,540 1.4 72,20 nb + 3.99) 
BLUE WATER 277 ,160 5.7 280 ,670 5.6 #13 
Bruce 41,490 0.8 41,410 0.8 = 0.289 
Dufferin 14,720 0.3 14,760 0.3 + 0.3 
Grey 58 ,810 sip, 58,000 Loe - rae 
Huron 51,180 1.0 51,300 1.0 + 0.2 
Simcoe 110,960 2.3 115,210 2u4 + 3.8 
KAWARTHA 251,090 ere 257,150 5.) + 2.4 
Durham 32,760 0.7 34 , 370 OF, + 4g 
Ontario 93,160 1.9 97, 340 1.9 + hin ® 
Peterborough 63,000 1.3 64 , 320 iy + Mi 
Victoria 27 ,850 0.6 27 , 980 0.6 + 0.58 
Northumberland 34, 320 0.7 33,150 0.7 - 349 
QUINTE 186 , 390 3.8 186 ,740 Hat + 0.2 
Frontenac 69,980 1.4 68 ,490 1.4 = ‘20 
Hastings 76,690 1.6 78,040 15 + 1.8 
Lennox & Addington ~ 20,440 0.4 20,660 O.4 + 1g 
Prince Edward 19,280 0.4 19,540 0.4 + ia 


bgndsaha JUNE 1, 1953----- s=-—JUNE 1, 1954-.-.- 
Percent 
Estimated Percent Estimated Percent Change 
Regions and Counties Population Distribution Population Distribution 1954/1953 
UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 144,210 PAS) 145,620 2.9 + 1.0 
Dundas 16,180 0.3 16,440 O:a3 +9. /1.6 
Glengarry 17,680 0.4 17,700 Ons a Oem 
Grenville 18 ,510 O.4 17,250 Oss, - 6.8 
Leeds 41 ,42c 0.8 43,510 0.9 520 
Stormont. 50,420 VO SOTO 1.0 + 0.6 
OTTAWA VALLEY 406,810 B23 416,200 mys 2g 
Carleton 258,000 5.3 264, O40 5.2 4) Ba 
Lanark 35 ,000 Ost 35,290 O27, + OS 
Prescott 25,790 0.5 25 ,830 O.5 5 Gye 
Renfrew 70,540 1.4 73, 100- Teall + 3.6 
Russell 17 ,480 O.4 17 ,930 O.4 eo 8 
HIGHLANDS 113,180 288 113,960 233 + 7 
Haliburton. 7150. 0.2 7,190 0.2 ae 
Muskoka 23,910 0.5 23,740 0.5 Ie oes 
Nipissing 53,320 ew 54,600 Teal le 3 
Parry Sound 28 ,200 0.6 27 ,820 0.6 al 6s 
CLAY BELT 134, 300 eet 138 ,020 eee ere 
Cochrane 84,110 oy 88 ,090 cles ag, 
Timiskaming 50,220 1.0 49,930 1.0 = O.6 
NICKEL RANGE 129,140 2.6 134,910 Dor Gy ths 5 
Manitoulin WORE SIAC 0.2 11,450 O¢2 By ails: 
Sudbury Walia Se Del 123,470 eee 2AM Ve 
SAULT 75,940 1.6 75,780 LS BU Ca 
Algoma 75,940 156 75,780 2.5 OF 
LAKEHEAD 177 ,200 3.6 181,730 3.6 eb 
- Kenora(1) 41,150 0.8 42,110 @.8 + 2.2 
Rainy River 22 ,960 0.5 2k , 340 9.5 Gee 
Thunder Bay 113,090 2.3 115,270 253 + 1 
TOTAL 4,897 ,000 100.0 5,046,000 150.0 + 3 


(1) Includes Patricia Portion 


NOTE: Due to rounding figures may not add to totals and sub-totals. 


Source: Estimates based on data obtained from the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Estimates shown on this and the previous page are based on assess- 
ment data supplied by the Department of Municipal Affairs and are adjusted in terms 
of the 1951 Census and the annual Dominion Bureau of Statistics population estimates. 
Between June 1, 1953 and June 1, 1954 the number of people in Ontario increased by 
149,000. More than one-half (81,590) of this increase was in the Métropolitan Region 
which also had the highest rate of increase. Except for this and’the Nickel Range, 
all the other Regions increased at less than the rate for the Province (three percent) 
while the Sault Region actually showed a slight decline. 


CONSTRUCTION IN ONTARIO 


Building in Ontario in 1954 seems to have increased over 
1953, according to building permits issued. Increased construction in 
the Metropolitan, Border, and Ottawa Valley Regions was the main 
factor in the rise of 9.4 percent. ~The increase for the Province, 
excluding the Metropolitan Region was only 1.6 percent, however. This | 
Region which contains the fast growing Toronto area, had more than one- 
half of the value of permits issued in each year, while the Border and | 
Ottawa Valley had 5.3 percent and 9.6 percent respectively, of total 
value in 1954. ; 

The Residential and Institutional classes increased 18.7 q 
and 22.5 percent, respectively, while the value of industrial and 
commercial permits issued declined 16.2 and 9.1 percent. Residential 
construction was the most important part of the industry in every 
Region, making up 60.6 percent of Ontario's total for 1954. The Upper 
Grand had they highest ratio of residential to ali construction value 
(67.6 percent) with the Metropolitan Region a close second (64.9 
percent). 


Building permit values in the Northern Regions have 
generally declined between 1953 and 1954. The 1954 figure of $25 , 385,C 
for the Clay Belt through to the Lakehead was 3.5 percent of the 
Provincial total, while the estimated population was 10.5 percent of | 
Ontario's. The Burlington Region had the third highest 1954 record | 
but it showed a considerable decline from the previous year. | 


Building permits issued cannot be taken as an exact measure 
of the value of construction. The amount of the permit depends on the 
applicant's statement and considerable changes may be made before the | 
job is finished. Operations usually follow the granting of permits 
but some jobs are not carried out. Figures shown in the accompanying 
table for permits issued in 1954 are preliminary, as returns are out- 
standing from a few municipalities. Revisions will be minor, however. 
Source of original figures is a special release to this Bureau by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

CONTINUED from page 3. 


During February thirty-one factory plans valued at $50,000 
or more were approved by the Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. Twenty-two of these represented plans for new 
buildings one of which has an estimated value of $12 million. The val 
of plans approved in the manufacturing category in the first two month; 
of 1955 was 4.1 percent below the comparable period of 1954. | 


The total estimated value of retail trade in Ontario in 
January, 1955 was 3.9 percent above the same month last year while | 
department store sales in February were fractionally above the same mol 
of 195k. . ; | 
) Among the remaining indicators of economic activity in the 
Province improvement in the current month relative to last year was 
shown in the value of cheques cashed (8.1 percent}, life insurance 
sales (9.8 percent) and electric power consumption (9.6 percent). 


PRIPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY PBUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED IN ONTARIO BY REGIONS, 12 MONTHS 1954 and 1953 
a eNO 


In- Institutional Pun lative 
Region Residential dustrial Commercial & Other Total % Change 
$000 $000 $'000 USE OCCe mats SOO. CLs ae 
Metropolitan 1954 242,868 hg , 384 42,935 3920s STU ETO op rs 
1953 176,019 54 677 5h ,988 1,024 317,567 
Burlington 1954 30, 363 6,676 9,018 Sula 52,55 = 10,0 
1953 33,641 4,981 hs T89 11,993 58,404 
Niagara 1954 18,161 3,663 3,680 N39h Bo N6os. M4. a 
1953 23,132 2 , 328 3,959 2 286 2,306 
Lake Erie 1954 iLike 13 830 237 ER OBaN tN Deak 
1953 1,148 377 423 Ba 2,415 
Upper Thames 1954 13,282 2 HTO 1,973 6,857 anon A Do, 
ODS 11,887 2,997 2,52 1,608 WCAG 
Border 1954 19,742 10,22 4 231 4 563 Blaine bone 
1953 17 ,786 11, 346 3,904 3,497 $0,535 
St. Clair’ R. 1954 Spell ¢ 1,846 2,144 SLO BOSOM A Mae asia 
1953 4 796 1,917 MSL 725 8,985 
Upper Grand R. 1954 20 ,4k0 3,434 2,997 3, 384 IO, 25 OR ea 
1953 20,475 9,197 2,950 3,868 36,490 
Blue Water 1954 6,463 1,843 ot 3,603 WE AGG) Lea AG: 
1953 5,015 2,403 THT 1,736 9,903 
Kawartha 1954 Wa 3,905 3,766 L 290 20,209) Be 16,1 
1953 «16,931 9,790 1,931 G,2(5m. 3928 
Quinte 1954 8,082 800 1,894 heals aS ECHO ee elcirs 
1953 5,468 1,171 1,047 2,821 10,506 
U. St. Lawrence 195). 4 707 1,480 1,189 2,554 0,930, + 
1953 4174 2,216 544 her &.CGn 
Ottawa Velley 1954 38 , 037 4,720 ee Ga 19,746 (Cet Oe Ae, 
1953 29,492 3,226 8,854 B99 1) 535569 
Highlands 1954 3,051 774 754 486 by, Cooma 1.4 
1953 2,628 Sik 876 gek 4, Goé 
Clay Belt 1954 1,648 341 530 948 5) Ocean te 
1953 1,683 205 513 912 2.18 
Nickel Range 1954 6, 1 508 848 2,021 Caice 
1953 6, EF 861 891 2,358 10: 227 
Sault 1954 1,918 196 387 1,149 BOO d ov aie BOs 
1953 6,585 266 683 1,269 6.603 
Lakehead 1954 55238 664 1,413 1,240 8,549 - 30.5 
1953 DDL. 3,261 1,421 Teel 12,309 
ONTARIO 1954 443,280 93,697 86 ,853 1075089. «(| 730,92 + 9.% 
1953 = 373,488 111,790 95 ,586 87,414 668,278 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


1949 = 100 
Weekly 
Jan./55 Index sti? Wages 
Index of Jan./54 of gan./54 and 
Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Metropolitan 37.2) Jans 1/5. 2006 165.1 61.76 
(Halton, Peel, Dec. 1/54. 116.1 171.6 65.85 
York ) Jans 1/55.) 1iS20 - ie 166.2) Vamos 64.60 
bie 
Burlington Lie san se 98.5 128 .6 62.07 
(Brant, Wentworth, Dec. 1/54 92 4 127.7 65.73 
Burlington ) Jan. 1/55 90.3 - 8.3. 124.2 | =) -30eeee 
Niagara 6lGi Jan, 1/5 toes TET .G 66. 64 
(Lincoln, Dec. 1/54 107.5 150.0 ; 69.03 | 
Welland ) Jan. 1/55), L019 =) 6,8) © 1h 5 ae 
Lake Erie 0.6 Jan. 1/54 91.7 108.9 4h 63 
(Haldimand Deco LSet ola 135.4 50.21 
Norfolk) Jan. 1/55 83.3 - 9.2 104.7 . - 3.9) 47cotem 
Upper Thames ke Tiawans 1/Sky Mak whk.g Sh 17 
(Elgin, Middlesex, Dec. 1/54 103.1 148.5 59.40 
Oxford ) Jan. 1/55 99.7 - 9.7 ° 130.1 See 
Border 7.9 Jan. 1/54 . 104.6 134.3 65.20 
(Essex, Kent) Dec. 1/54 T1-5 LOL 70.19% 
Jan. 1/55 T-+ = 26.0 106.2 = 20.9 -69.73mm 
St. Clair River Loe Jan. 1/54 912.0 165.0 73.89 | 
(Lambton ) Dec. 1/54 105.4 162.9 77-53 
Jan. 1/55, 10k.80 - 6.4 163.4 2g 
Upper Grand River Toly idan’. 1/54 96.2 123.5 52.02 
(Perth, Waterloo, Dec. 1/54 9367 132.0 57.08 
Wellington) Jan. 1/55 92.3 - 4.2 12557 F ES) 55.19 
Blue Water 2.5. Jan. 1/5¥ 103.0 134.4 46.38 
(Bruce, Dufferin Dec. 1/54 98.5 139.9 50.45 
Huron, Simcoe, Grey) Jan. 1/55 94.7 - 8.1 126.6 45 Weis kee 
Kawartha 54 Jan. 1/54 121.4 163.6 64.09 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., Dec. 1/54 110.8 157-4 67.53 
Vic., Northumberland) Jan, 1/55 113.5 = 6.5 46926 "Qlvole) ee ue 
Quinte 2s5y Jas L/ She LOOce 136.8 53.98 @ 
(Front., Hast., Len. Dec. 1/54 105.2 15s 58.19 © 
& Add., Pr. Edward) Jan. 1/55 101.6 +. U4 149.9 + 916 5817 
U. St. Lawrence 2.0 sane T/ 5k 10.7 135.3 51.59 
(Dundas, Glen., Gren., Dec. 1/54 114.4 155.2 57.30 
Leeds, Stormont ) der. (1/5525. 116.4. $7 4.9 15726 4.1655 Gone 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Weekly 


Jan./55 Index Jan./55 Wages 
Index of Jan./5 of Jan./5 and 


13. 


net 


a5. 


16. 


LT. 


18. 


15. 


16. 


ive 


16. 


19. 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa Valley Bas den. L/S ONS 143.3 54.95 
(Carleton, Lanark, Dec. 1/54 103.8 eat 59.30 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) par. 1/55, 202.7 ee. foe ee 57 59,26 
Highlands 0.7 Jan. 1/54 Clae 129.2 53.99 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, Dec. 1/54 97.9 136.8 56.76 
Nipissing, Parry S.) Jan. 1/55 93.7 aie Ou as Beatty alc! | OT 77 
Clay Belt 0.9 Jan. 1/54 99.2 124.8 67.29 
(Cochrane, Dec. 1/54 102.9 Thy yicrial 
Temiskaming ) Jan. 1/55 98.6 ~O.6, GOST EN AT 6 TOse7 
Nickel Range Pq pon. tS S L220 166.1 76.29 
(Manitoulin, Dec. 1/54 121.7 elcvinae Tian 
Sudbury ) Jan. 1/55 120.4 SL s34 6G. CoML Loss (77.56 
Sault 1-5 (Jan. 1/54) | 105s 140.2 70.86 
(Algoma ) Dec. 1/54 O41 124.9 70.61 

Jan, 7°55 wer89.7 CREST ANG 6 ee 7208 
Lakehead 2.0% Jensul/Se aie 148.4 68.67 
(Kenora, Rainy River, Dec. 1/54 107.6 Wipe: TeneS 
Thunder Bay) Jan. 1/55. 104.2 SEG) LeOs nee See. TEES 
ONTARIO 100.0) Jan: 1/54 ey 220.4 147.9 61.16 

Dec. 1/54 104.6 149.3 65.04 

Jane 1/655") 103.6 SG idan vcr Od Ek., 30 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 

Border 2.4 Jan. 1/54 138.5 184.3 62.51 
(Salt, Natural Dec. 1/54 154.7 OES .7 65.61 
Gas ) Jan. ewes | et Ong Flick D adhe? | G5"o9 
Clay Belt 27.3 Jan. 1/54 60.2 7H .3 62.67 
(Gold, Silver) Dec. 1/54 93.2 122.0 66.54 

Jan. 1/55 92.7 +, 540" 216.6) 4550.9) 65.12 
Nickel Range 41.6 Jan. 1/54 158.3 210.6 77.39 
(Nickel, Copper, Dec. 1/54 141.8 193.0 19.21: 
Gold, Silver) Jan. +1/55o9 151.3 SOs y, 293K | ert Oe2s “79.65 
Sault Lelhs imine kd Sime oT Or 192.8 76.78 
(Iron Ore) Dec. 1/54 125.7 188.5 82,28 

ferry / SO PT I056. a=) 5.91 W1556600 4 105). 82.10 
Lakehead 3.2 Jan. 1/54 109.4 150.4 73.23 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Dec. 1/54 95.0 139.9 78.46 

Jan. 1/55 90.8 = 17.0 125.6 == 16.5 “73.7% 
James Bay 3.) -Fentsl/Se | 73.7 86.8 62.86 
(Gold, Silver) Dec. 1/54 78.0 96.7 66.17 

Pen ae Thee 4 hey ge. bs, +0°6.5 63.66 
All Mining Industries Jan. 1/54 100.5 133.6 70.54 

Dec. 1/54 113.8 156.8 73.14 

Saneea/ 55. (iach) 11.8) 15258 4 kd “7L291 
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MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS APPROVED IN ONTARIO 


Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 
Upper Thames 
Border 

SueeC lance Rie 
Upper Grand R:; 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 
Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Ottawa, Valley 
Highlands 
Clay Belt 
Nickel Range 
Sault 
Lekehead 


ONTARTO 


----- THREE MONTHS ----- 
1954 1955 
6,891,500 5,283, 100 
1,402,600 1,746,800 
hee OOO 270,000 

- 86,100 
248 ,000 324 ,100 
5,639,000 1,140,300 
~ 1,115,000 
738,500 382 ,500 
307 , 300 131,300 
171,900 101,100 
100 ,800 32,000 
372,000 292 ,100 
74 ,000 352,100 
20 ,000 5,000 

98 , 000 e 
1,194,000 7,100 
162 ,000 23,400 
17 , 684 ,700 11,292,000 


Ontario Department of Labour, Factory Inspection Branch. 
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SUMMARY i 


While industrial employment in Ontario in February was 3.1 
percent below the same month last year, recent indications are that the 
situation improved substantially during March. Increased activity has 
been noted in the rubber, leather, wood products, automotive and 
aluminum products industries. The seasonal upswing in construction 
activity has done much to alleviate the unemployment situation during 
the past few weeks. The demand for farm help was great enough during 
March in many areas to result in actual shortages of help. 


The value of building contracts awarded in Ontario in the 
first quarter of 1955 exceeded that for 1954 by 37.8 percent. Increases 
of 46.5 percent in the residential category and 1,157.5 percent in the 
engineering group combined to produce this ES increase. Housing 
starts in the first two months of this year were 15.5 percent above 
the same period of 1954, while completions were ahead by 14.7 percent. 
Housing completions in the rural non-farm areas showed the greatest 
Jump over last year while urban completions declined by about one per- 
cent. Among urban centres of 5,000 or more population, completions in 
1955 to date showed the greatest increase over 1954 in the Sarnia and 
Toronto areas. 


The value of trade at the retail level in Ontario in the 
first two months of the year exceeded that of the same period of last 
year by 2.2 percent. Significant increases were shown in the furniture, 
appliance and radio stores, department stores and outlets handling 
lumber and building materials. It is estimated that department store 
Sales in Ontario during March were 5.4 percent above March, 1954, and 

ata available to April 9, 1955 indicates that this increase has been 
ees 


Overall industrial production in Canada in January, 1955 
rose to a level 4.1 percent above the same month of last year. Pro- 
duction in the manufacturing sector showed a fractional increase, 
losses in the durable goods category being more than offset by gains 
in the non-durable goods field. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME RREN1 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 


INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE +or- +or- + 
L. es | eo see RE AS : a 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) Feb. LOT lk, ape 2 3.0 Se 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) :Feb. 151.9 °'¢ | O.7- =" aoe 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) Jan. 538.5. -+ bil eee 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2) Jan. ma = + OT eee 
Durable Goods Index(2) Jan. 293.3" = 2 eee 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Jan. 208.8° + 3./: -qaaneiee 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘OOO Tons Jan. 199.5. .- <2 “= sie 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) 000 Tons Jan. 310.9 + 7.0, ie 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Dec.* 28:7" 4.10.34 eee 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) (*000) Jan. O89 2a. a 28.1 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) Index(2) Jan. ho7.t = Qed eee 
Newsprint (Ont. 236) '000 Tons Feb. 479.3 3.9 en 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Feb. 2,063.6 + 10.3 + 11.1 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA ) ‘000 Cars Mar. 206.6 + 1.8 - 6.8 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index{1) Feb. 11633, +. 0.G ceo 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) Feb. e174 =| 133 See 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Tndex(2) Feb. au5.8 - ig = aee 
RETATL TRADE $ Million:Feb. 322.3» + » 2.2 Gaeiee 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Fed. 68.8 4 J5Q. =e 
Department Stores $ Million Feb. 22.3 + oS eee 
Men's Clothing $ Million Feb. 5.9 + Ie” yee 
Womens' Clothing $ Million Feb. 5.0 - 4,2) eee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Feb. Tl + -. See 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million Feb. 70 + 99.8 sees 
Television Receiving Sets (4) ('000) Jan. 21.1. 4 5x2 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) Feb. 12.5 - 4.3 Soe 
Financed ('000) Feb. 3.6 = 16.7 Se tee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Mar. 64.8 - +4 37-6 | 4ee@es 
Residential $ Million Mar. 30.8 +46.5 0 40s 
Business $ Million Mar. 6.8 ~eriS 22) eee 
Industrial $ Million Mar. 5.1 = Sf G oe Fogo 
Engineering $ Million Mar. 1350 +1,157 9 Gown 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Mar. 307.) = 36.2:(2eeen 
Building Permits Issued $ Million Feb. 27.5 .+ 46.1 = ite 
Housing: Starts No. Feb. 2,039.0. +15.5 + 30.6 
Completions No. Feb. 3,856.0 3 14.7 ee 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) Feb. hou33°- = “Liaetes ae 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) Feb. 122.4. + +. 026 ey 8 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Feb. 5,206.8 + 4.2 + 0.5 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Jan. 83.6 + 33.9 + 33.9 
Industrial Stock Index(3) Mar. Bick.” 417.6: 4 Dee 


ME Frm. 


Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
ee Y_ in Ontario 


FOOTNOTES : 


1) 1949 = 100 

2) 1935-39. = 100 

3) last half of 1933 = 100 
4) Producers! domestic sales 


( 
( 
( 
( 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 
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APPLICATIONS FORK EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS ; 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Applications Applications Increase 


as of as or or Decrease 
Region Feb. 18/54 Feb. 17/55 1 % 
‘ litan 39,190 54 ,856 + 40.0 
% eee 1,872 17,514 + 10.3 
3. Niagara 10,791 11,604 2 ay (es 
4. Lake Erie 1,088 1,289 + 11.8 
5. Upper Thames 6,784 8,161 + 20.3 
6. Border 9,683 14,558 + 50.3 
7) Bb. Clair Rk. 2,602 2,961 + ae 
8. Upper Grand R. 7,524 8,622 + 1h; 
9. Blue Water - 8,548 9,860 + nee 
10. Kawartha R120 8,918 os 
‘11. ‘Quinte 6 ,2ke 7 ,2k9 + ee 
‘12. Upper St. Lawrence 5 459 4 4L6 =) Ae 
13. Ottawa Valley 10,830 11,963 + 10.5 
14. Highlands 4. 666 5,318 + ae 
15. Clay Belt 4,129 4,205 + “ 
16. Nickel Range 4,069 h. 739 + sini 
17. Sault 3,568 3,414 ’ ee 
18. Lakehead 7,919 9,051 + 14.3 
ONTARIO 156,693 188 ,728 + 20.4 
—_—— OO —=—== 


10. 


na Le 


12. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND "AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 


IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (a) 
LOO = 


Region 


Metropolitan 
(dalton, Peel, 
York ) 


Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 


Niagara 
(Lincoln, 


Welland ) 


s Lake’ Erie 


(Haldimand 


Norfolk ) 


Upper Thames 
(Elgin, Middlesex, 


Oxford ) 


Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


t. Clair River 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 
Wellington ) 


Blue Water 


(Bruce, Dufferin 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


Kawartha 


37-2 


11.9 


6.6 


0.6 


Nha. 9 


79 


1.4 


Ae) 


Date 


Jane 
Dec. 
Jane 


Jan. 
pec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jane. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 


’ Jan. 


54 


(Durham, Ont., Peter., 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


(Front., Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


2.5 


(Dundas, Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont ) 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1/54 
1/54 
155 


1/54 
1/54 
2755 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | 


100 


Index of 


Employment 


120.0 
Gea 
1B 


98.5 
ge.4 
90.3 


109.3 
107.5 
101.9 


Jan./55 Index 
Jan. /54 
+ or - Payrolls 


= 26.0 


+ 4.9 


of 


165.1 
L712 
166.2 


128.6 
lon 
124.2 


147.0 
150.0 
th 5 


108.9 
135.4 
104.7 


wh 9 
148.5 
13654 


134.3 
LOT 
106.2 


165.0 
162.9 
163.4 


123.5 
132.0 
BH 5.1/ 


134.4 
139.9 
128.6 


163.6 
157.4 
163.9 


136.8 
155.2 
149.9 


135.3 
155.2 
157.6 


Weekly 
Wages 


a 
Jan./5 


+ or - Salaries 


. 2029 


+ °9.6 


+ 16.5 


reported by the 


and 


61.76 
65.85 
6h. .6Q) | 


62.07 
65.73. 
65.38 


66.64 
69.03 | 
TO. 054 


hh .63 
50.21 
WT ke 


54.17) 
59.40 | 
57.14. 


65.20 
70.19 
69-73, 


73.89. 
77.53. 
78.21) 


Region 


Ottawa Valley 


(Carleton, Lanark , 


Pres., Ren., Russ.) 


Highlands 


(Haliburton, Muskoka, 


Nipissing, Parry S.) 


Clay Belt 
(Cochrane , 
Temiskaming ) 


Nickel Range 
(Manitoulin, 
Sudbury ) 


Sault 
(Algoma ) 


Lakehead 


(Kenora, Rainy River, 


Thunder Bay) 


ONTARTO 


Weight 


S53) chaye 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Os arena 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


0.9 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
2.0 Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
HOO ROs aan 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Date 


1/54 
1/54 
1/58 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1755 


1/54 
1/54 
1.55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
B55 


Index of 
Employment 


104.8 
103.8 
LOZeT 


IT 2 
ES) 
93-7 


99.2 
102.9 
98.6 


12250 
V1.7 
120.4 


10 
, 
8 


OF 
er Pp 


s 
° 
° 


Ooh 
cn ie. 
Peony 


110.4 
104.6 
103.0 


Jan./55 Index 
dan./5 of 


+ or - Payrolls 


V3.8 
253 wl 
- 2,0 151.5 


129.2 
136.8 
= 8.6 13333 


pS 
a 
—~] 
( \O 


= Gey wks 5 


Weekly 


Jan./55 Wages 
Jan./5 and 


+ or - Salaries 


54.95 
59.30 
59.26 


Do* 92 
56.76 
tert 


67.29 
T3041 
70.91 


76.29 
pan § 
vanes 


70.86 
70.61 
WIL sSOR 


68.67 
72.23 


(pleas 


61.16 
65.0% 


= TleS > 64030 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARTO MINES 


Border 


(Salt, Natural 


Gas ) 


Clay Belt 


(Gold, Silver) 
? 


Nickel Range 


(Nickel, Copper, 


Gold, Silver) 
Sault 


(Iron Ore) 


Lakehead 


(Gold, Iron Ore) 


James Bay 


(Gold, Silver) 


All Mining Industries 


2.4 Jane 

Dec. 

Jan. 
PCS Sh aeshal- 
Dec. 
Jan. 
HG. Jane 
Dec. 
Jane 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Altra 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Es Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


1/54 
1/54 
1/55 


138.5 
157 
152.2 


O& 

= 
e ° ° e e e . ° ° e 
SOF “x33 wow. —ip in 


184.3 
Qa 
PLL ih 


74.3 

122.0 
+ 54.0 118.8 
210.6 
193.0 
= 10.7 ~ 19334 
192.8 
188.5 
195.6 


150.4 
139.9 
125.6 


86.8 
96.7 
92.4 


= 270 


133.6 
156.8 


+i be lot same Hyd 


62.51 
65.61 
65.27 


62.67 
66.54 
6512 


77-39 
79.21 
79.65 


T6.70 
82.28 
82.10 


T3023 
78.46 


73-74 


62.86 
66.17 
63.86 


= NSS. 


70.54 
73.14 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN ONTARIO AND CANADA(1) 
----1942---- ----1946---- SmaI 952-ce=\) | "a= eee 1954} 4-2-5 
ad No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
ee Tg S'OOOe es 2 | tet OOC mama 5'600 sd $*000° y 
Type : 
Manufacturing 87 3,630 Tal 2,684 205 T1987 266 21,597 
Retail Trade 393 2,499 Tah ASL 418 6 ,885 688 15,002 
Wholesale Trade 33 516 19 4o1 73 2 ,285 138 4,394 
Construction 61 526 eal 231 106 2,196 199 9,030 
Services 35 173 8 216 41 670 90 1,994 
Pieces ft a= . 
TOTAL 609 7,344 130 4,003 84.3 19 ,823 15352 52,017 
Ontario 
Type 
Manufacturing 31 668 5 983 ks 2,035 86 9,967 
Retail Trade + Ge 400 3 19 68 1,149 165 3,745 
Wholesale Trade 5 28 5 bead abe 281 30 976 
Construction a 62 al 8 32 738 5h 2,674 
Services 4 20 2 LT 6 55 27 764 | 
TOTAL 129 LI%e 16 L278 162 4 ,258 362 18,126 
(1) Reported by Dun and Bradstreet of Ganaday dette \ 


The figures in the table above differ somewhat from those that appeared 
in the January Review. The total of 373 given then included personal failures where- 
as the ones above are confined to the businesses listed. The increase in failures 
between 1952 and 1954 was probably a result of the 1954 decline in certain types of 
business activity. According to Dun and Bradstreet of Canada, the failure rate of 
businesses in Canada is below that of most prewar years. .In 1940, there were 64 | 
failures for every 10,000 concerns in Canada, but only 44 in 1953, and 57 in 1954. 
Proportions were much higher earlier in the century. In 1901 for example, the rate — 
was 145 while the peak of 228 was reached in the short depression of 1922. Prosperit} 
was supposed to be a prominent feature of 1928, yet there were 120 failures for every 
10,000 firms in that year. In the 54 years of the twentieth century there have been 
only 15 years when the failure rate was lower than today. This is one of the 
barometers of the good health of Canadian business. 
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eee eer eet renner yippee ieee ee 
SUMMARY 


The level of employment in Ontario rose considerably during 
April when some 38,000 more persons were reported with jobs than was 
true a year ago. Increased activity in the automotive, clothing and 
electrical apparatus industries was an important factor in this im- 
provement as was the increased seasonal demand for workers in agricul- 
ture, construction, lake shipping and fishing industries. Persons with 
jobs in the Province at April 23rd this year totalled about 1,921 ,O00 
according to the most recent labour force survey. As of April 2lst, 
there were slightly fewer applications for employment at National 
Employment Service Offices than there were last year at this time. 
This is the first time during the past 20 months that the current 
number of applications has been lower than in the corresponding month 
a year earlier. 


The value of retail trade in the first quarter of 1955 was 
2 percent above the same period of last year while department store 
sales for the month of April exceeded last year's figure by 5.7 percent. 


The value of contracts awarded in the Province in the 
first four months of 1955 exceeded last year by 23.7 percent, substan- 
tial increases being recorded in the engineering (206.1 percent) and 
residential (35.4 percent) categories. Housing completions in the 
first quarter of 1955 were almost 30 percent higher than those in the 
comparable period of 1954. Completed units in the month of March 
numbering 3,755 were 77 percent greater than in March last year. About 
9 percent more starts were made in the first quarter of this year than 
last. 


During the month of April thirty-six factory plans valued 
individually at $50,000 or more were approved by the Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour. Twenty-three of these in- 
volved new buildings while others related to alterations, additions, 


ates An analysis of business failures constitutes an important 


indicator of the economic health of a country. As shown in the table 
on page 2, failures in both Canada and Ontario have increased substan- 
tially in number over the postwar period. Almost half the number 
failures in Ontario occur in the retail trade sector while the liabil- 
ities incurred in this field constitute a much smaller proportion of 
the total. Failure statistics in themselves, however, reveal very 
little except when related to the total number of concerns in business. 
Dun and Bradstreet of Canada, Limited reports that the failure "rate" 
in Canada (this concept is not available for Ontario) in 1954 was 57 
per 10,000 firms. This represents a steady increase since 1946 when 
the rate was 7 but, ignoring the war and postwar period, this is the 
lowest rate on record except for the years 1919 and 1937. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARTO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS — 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 


INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - +,0r - +or- @ 
<i...  ; i 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) Mar. 108.2 - 2.6 - 1.8 + 0.7 § 
i 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) Mar. 154.9 + 0.9 + 1.4 + 1.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2)-Febs 247.6 ~ ‘4.6 "4 4 auip eee ; 
Manufacturing (Ont. 504) Index(2) Feb. 253.8 + 1.0 + 1.1 + 4.8 @ 
Durable Goods Index(2) Feb. 306.1 (= 1.6 - iRise “ 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Feb. 220.3 + 3.4 + 3.5 + 5.5 & 
Pig Iron (Ont. 854) '000 Tons Feb. 215.1 + 4.4 4 TOR % 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 764) "000 Tons, Feb. 314.7 + 13.9 + 21.6 4 Jie ’ 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 1004) Million lbs Feb. 26.2 +11.0 + 11.0 - 6.8 @ 
Automobiles (Ont. 984%) (*000) Feb. 33-1 - 27.3 o= 263078R a ee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) Index(2) Feb. 527.1 + 4.7 + B.Vim® hes 3 
Newsprint (Ont. 234) ‘000 Tons Mar. 539-1 + 4.1 +,4.6 4 10:5 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Mar. 2,309.2 +10.6 + 11.1 453.7 @ 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) fO00, Cars. Apr. 198.9 +.2.5 4.)peeeeee | 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) Mar. 116.0 + .0.5. 4 Opkyye Gee 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2)" Mar. 217.4 = 7.79 Hoge 
Farm Price Index’ (Ontario) Index(2)-Mar. 245.1 4. 4.6 9 ete sue 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million Mar. 392.2 + 2.0 4 Jaen 2 Ps 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Mar. 73-4 + 3.7. Ge ees 
Department Stores $ Million Mar. 27.2 +° 4.9 Oe ome 
Men's Clothing $ Million Mar. © 6.8, + 3.4 fy Ses 
Womens' Clothing $ Million Mar. 6.1 9. 3.4 Jee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Mar. 8.2 + 2.4 s 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million Mar. 17.0 +- 6.07 2 
Television Receiving Sets (4) (1000) 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) Mar. 13.6. = 11.1 "See 
Financed ('000) Mar. 6.2 - 7.9) “Ogee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Apr. . 101.1. 4239.7 “eee 56.0 
Residential $ Million Apr. 20-5 «6+: 35.4. BIT a Gig 
Business $ Million Apr. 33-0 = 3.2 . Hee. eeearee 
Industrial $ Million Apr. 3.0  ~:63.0\. (2 Teele 
Engineering $ Million Apr. 14.6 4206.1, 2 15.09 1.3 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Apr. 305 eta | ae es 
Building Permits Issued $ Million Mar. Iisa eo le See +106.9 
Housing: Starts No. Mar. 2,139.0; #18.) 2 Gi 4.9 
Completions No. Mar. 3,755.0. + 29.7 TiOitae tice 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) Mar. 121.7 | = 1.3 Gene. .eee 0.3 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) Mar. 122.6... +...0.9\ » + leaupen ole 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Mar. 6,461.2 + 5.6 + 7.9 + 23.5 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Mar. 100.5 +22.8 4 28.5 + 20.3 
Industrial Stock Index(3) Apr. 384.2 /+17.0, + 14.6 4 0.7 


Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
ri 0 
FOOTNOTES: 


2) TOL tee00 

2) 1935-39 = 100 

3) last half of 1933 = 100 
4) Producers' domestic sales 


( 
( 
( 
( 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


| These indicators are computed fron information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY REGIONS 
REPORTED BY THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
ee Ee UT LON 


1955 

Applications Applications 195k 

as of as of Change 

Region Mar. 17/55 Mar. 18/54 + or - 

1. Metropolitan 53,872 39,797 p35 oh 
2. Burlington 16, 334 15,030 + 8.7 
3. Niagara 11,452 10,718 + 6.8 
4. Lake Erie 2.219 1, 304 =) 6x7 
5- Upper Thames sas 7,159 te 2 
6. Border 11,970 10,732 + 11.5 
{. 8b. Clair 2,152 2,431 pil s.2 
8. Upper Grand R. 10,612 9,755 + 6,8 
9. Blue Water 6,923 6,124 + 13.0 
10. Kawartha 8,920 8,092 + 10.2 
1l. Quinte 6,12h 6 ,O74 + 0.8 
12. Upper St. Lawrence 5,300 5,021 + 5.6 
13. Ottawa Valley 12,496 11,425 + 9.4 
14. Highlands 6 , 302 5,913 + 6.6 
15. Clay Belt oe ceal 5 477 + 2.6 
16. WNickel Range 5 057 4,783 +. 5.7 
17. Sault 3,058 3,645 - 16.1 
18. Lakehead 10,855 10,144 + 7.0 


ONTARTO 186,211 163,624 + 13.8 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED IN URBAN CENTRES 
OF 5,000 OR MORE IN ONTARIO - 1952 - 54 


Region 


METROPOLITAN 
Brampton 
Newmarket 
Oakville 
Toronto(1) 


BURLINGTON 
Brantford 
Hamilton(1) 
Paris 


NIAGARA 
Fort Erie 
Niagara Falls 
Port Colborne 
St. Catharines 
Thorold 
Welland 


LAKE ERIE 
Simcoe 


UPPER THAMES 
Ingersoll 
London (1) 
St. Thomas 
Tillsonburg 
Woodstock 


BORDER 
Chatham 
Leamington 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor(1) 


ST. CLAIR 
Sarnia 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Preston 
Stratford 
Waterloo 


+ Bee 


= beae 


oo we 


- 20.2m 


1954 1954 
1953 1952 
Region 1952 1953 1954 + or - + or - 
BLUE WATER 304 357 405 + 23.4 + 33.2 
Barrie rhe 141 211 
Collingwood 3c 13 ek 
Midland 30 LT 38 
Orillia 63 Ti 90 
Owen Sound 39 719 ko 
KAWARTHA 727 1,045 1,061 E25 + 45.9 
Bowmanville 25) 35 39 
Cobourg 36 35 70 
Lindsay 28 67 70 
Oshawa 353 bei / 437 , 
Peterborough 189 272 288 
Port Hope 26 35 ok 
Whitby 90 64 133 
QUINTE 330 33 S50 ellie SR  adln SOAS 
Belleville 16) 91 112 
Kingston 205 203 179 
Trenton ‘52 Ike) 60 
UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 116 175 cee - %.6 =) aes 
Brockville X@) Th 54 
Cornwall 76 104. oa 
OTTAWA VALLEY 2,043 2,462 2,894 + 17.5 + 41.7 
Hawkesbury TL 68 33 
Ottawa (1) 1,752 2,149 2.551 
Pembroke 72 119 138 
Perth 9 a7 22 
Renfrew Lis 90 83 
Smith's Falls 26 25 81 
HIGHLANDS 96 Lye yy Fog ley + 50.0 
North Bay 78 112 124 
Parry Sound 18 30 20 
CLAY BELT 4 h 16 + 300.0 + 128.6 
Timmins 7, k 16 
NICKEL RANGE 225 322 336 
Sudbury 225 322 336 
SAULT 470 574 h98 Pe, +n 660 
Sault Ste. Marie 470 574. 4.98 
LAKEHEAD 289 590 634 #725 + 119.4 
Fort Frances af 4g 43 
Fort William 76 220 184 . 
Kenora 41 31 54 
Port Arthur 145 290 353 
TOTAL 21,212. 25,009 © 32,101 + 28.4 a 51,3 


(1) Metropolitan Area 
Source: New Residential Construction, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7. 


Most of the new urban dwelling units built in Ontario in 
the past three years were in the larger centres as shown in the table 
above. These centres accounted: for 77.2, 71.1, and 78.1 percent of all 
new units in Ontario for 1952, 1953, and 1954. Metropolitan Toronto 
alone had 34.9, 26.9, and 39.6 percent of the Provincial total. The 
Metropolitan areas of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, London and Ottawa 
together accounted for 72.0 percent of all urban dwelling units in 
1954 and 59.4 percent of all units. Urban dwellingsconstituted 82.3, 
80.5, units and 82.4 percent of all new residential buildings in 1952, 
1953, and 1954. Only small fractions in these years CG. L, 33/5 and 
2.2 percent) were farmhouses. 


Toronto had the largest number of completions, by a small 
margin, of any Canadian metropolitan area in 1954, but was second to 
Montreal in the two previous years. The largest number of new Canadian 
units were built in Ontario. Proportions varied from 37.6 percent in 
1952 to 40.3 percent in 1954. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


1949 = 100 
elie Sc eee ss ae AVERAGE S-~+---5seee een 
Industry 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Forestry 160.9 148.3 100.0 99.8 139.6 126.6 98.0 
Mining 93.4° “97.9 100.0 404.1 te. gaan 1127 
cians 33-7 a 100.0 101.6 108.6 108.8 114.5 
ruction Hl, HO) 100,0)\ 100:6urnes. : 9. 
Transportation, Storage : oo ee 
and Communication 94.1 97,8: 100.0 200.8 105.9 109.6. 3ag20 
Public Utility Operation 71.5 SHS 100.0. 103,02 Se7.5 res 1503 
Trade 88.5 "9507 100.0 40b:6 sis 113.5 “236.6 
Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate 92-0 95.9 100.0 106.6 128:0 12h.h 20.4 
Service 92.7 97.8 100.0 103.6 106.1 108.9 109.8 
Industrial Composite 94.7 8.9 100.0 - 102%F Lio ae 114.7 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES , 
REPORTED BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN ONTARIO, 1953 AND 1954 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


w-a-- EMPLOYMENT---~-- ------PAYROLLS------ -----&% SALARIES----- 
Region 195 1954 % Change 1953 1954 % Change 1953 1954 Change 

Metropolitan SEU ite Oote 0. 166.3) 171.6 #£ 3.2 62.18 at Dogar Sal gl 
Burlington $OF ee Ben =O. 130 kes = 5.81963223 60s) + 2.9 
Niagara amore 10r.5 =" 8.0 156.8 Th8.5 - 5.3. 66.39 65.43 + 93.1 
Lake Erie LOIS | Os = 7.6 123.8, 129.0 = 3.6 bo,28 Sea tee 
Upper Thames SO Oise bieG. 15454 291hO 5 3. Ale Peo iio +4°2,5 
Border 20956 O15 me 16.5. Thy ee 12k. 5 = 1555 68.30 Ove pes 
Bo, Clalr-Ry Bete > e-O! LOT. 168.1 4 10L6 735101 76150 4 hk 
Upper Grand R. BOR 9 4) 95.0: =) 055.0137. 120.0 «(6.7 Shey Seo. eek 
Blue Water OP 09.7 = 4.5 P140.5.). 138.4 = eek uGlB8) 4. 3, 
Kawartha Leese aise 2) 8.0) (16320 .5153.8 ~~ 6.2 63.20r6iae? 4/150 
Quinte UU oe = 73 15326 ANT Noe BIOS: BG.70. 4 cai 
Upper St. Lawrence 106.2 111.7 + 5.2 136.8 151.6 + 10.8 54 33 ees. 45505 
Ottawa Valley B0Ss2, HOS =993.3 244.9..150.8 + 4.1 53.9668t00 + U5 
Highlands atGsds OCIS 2208.6 147.6 7245.9 = Lae Ss ee oaW 4° 9.6 
Clay Belt O1OL9 VA0T = 8.2 143.5) 1he5° 2 o.eeyGoulk via 4.2.8 
Nickel Range hes,67 123.8 ae W168. 69..2 PR 0.7 75.99 eee 400i 7 
Sault 1e0ee 10U+O. shel. 2l6629n1132.9 = 20.3 68.78 bo.gor 4 1.2 
Lakehead eur Diss on 9.1. 261.1 .153.7 <= 4.8) Sc bh Telia rs TES 

ONTARIO DUR Se LOT. te ele .9 9 macaae1 Sled OL. Oo" :Glage, Aare 


n.a. not available. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 
a 


Industry 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 195% 
Forestry 35-26 39.48 ho.k7 42.17 49.54 57.28 59.02 62.54 
Mining 4h.32 49.62 52.83 55.04 60.41 66.16 69.66 72.00 
Manufacturing BT <Ol  he520 h5. 72 ch8.40 53.60 SS. OF (Got O1” 6h or 
Construction 37-20 41.21 43.76 45.96 52.57 58.78 62.14 63.44 
Transportation Storage 
and Communication 41.42 45.56 48.55 49.97 54.58 57.71 62.26 63.71 
Public Utility 43.78" 47.98 50.82.053.51 58.95 "64.77 69.51 71.76 
Trade 31.89 34.95 37.50 39.59 43.78 46.95 49.31 51.79 
Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 39.52 41.52 43.55 45.03 47.57 50.62 53.65 55.73 
Service 23, Ocm 20156 20 /205430,17 32:47 Bh. os” 3776)  °30165 
Industrial. Composite 37-16 41.26 44.36 46.58 51.69 56.36 59.39 61.15 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


Region 


Metropolitan 


(Halton, Peel, 


York ) 


Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 


Niagara 
(Lincoln, 
Welland ) 


Lake Erie 


(Haldimand 


Norfolk ) 


Upper Thames 
(Elgin, Middlesex, 
Oxford ) 


Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington ) 


Blue Water 
(Bruce, Dufferin 


Weight 


EL 


6.6 


0.6 


4.7 


79 


1.4 


2.5 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) | 


Kawartha 


Durham, Ont., Peter., 
Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


(Front. , Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


265 


2.0 


(Dundas, Glen., .Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont ) 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 


1949 = 100 
Index of 
Date Employment 

Feb. 1/54 120.2 
Jan. 1/55 114.9 
Fe. 1/55 13523 
Feb. 1/54 99.0 
Jan. 1/55 90.5 
Feb. 1/55 91.3 
Feb. 1/54 107.6 
Jan. 1/55 101.8 
Feb. 1/55 104.7 
Feb. 1/54 89.1 
Jan. 1/55 91.2 
Feb. 1/55 87.6 
Feb. 1/54 112.1 
Jan. 1/55 101.7 
Feb. 1/55 103.4 
Feb. 1/54 105.3 
Jan. 1/55 _ 77-4 
Feb. 1/55 79.2 
Feb. 1/54 112.9 
Jan. 1/55 104.8 
Feb. 1/55 105.3 
Feb. 1/54 96.6 
Jan. 1/55 92.1 
Feb. 1/55 SLT 
Feb. 1/54 104.6 
Jan. 1/55 95.0 
Feb. 1/55 94.3 
Feb. 1/54 123.2 
Jan. 1/55 113.6 
Pel ay55 611524 
Feb. 1/54 98.3 
Jan. 1/55 101. 

Feb. 1/55 104.3 
Feb. 1/54 110.5 
Jan. 1/55 116.1 
Feb. 1/55 114.2 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Feb./55 Index 


Feb. /54 


+ or - Payrolls 


- 24.8 


cers. 


of 


170.8 
165.6 
LfOs2 


134.6 
12k 4h 
126.8 


149.1 
14h 4 
152.4 


118.4 
110.0 
138.3 


Loree 
139.3 
147.8 


14h 5 
106.2 
a a ors 


168.0 
163.4 
160.5 


130.7 
125.3 
129.9 


yh 8 
128.6 
133.6 


iS6 


164.0 
169.9 


161.1 


Weekly 


Feb -f 55 Wages 
Feb./54 and 
+ or - Salaries 


- 23.0 


+ 10.7 


lal 


Weekly 
Feb./55 Index Feb./55 Wages 
Index of Feb./5q of Feb./54 and 


15. 


16. 


Lge 


18. 


Ue 


16. 


16 


18. 


19. 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payrolls + or - Salaries 
Ottawa Valley Be, Feb. 1/54 "ei02.0 14h .9 Srieile 
(Carleton, Lanark, Jan. 1/55 102.7 151.5 59.20 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) Feb. 1/55 102.6 it OG Ul! 4° Lia co 73 
Highlands O.7 Feb. 1/54 06,3 130.4 54.98 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, Jan. 1/55 93.7 133.3 57-77 
Nipissing, Parry Ss.) Feb. 1/555 / O4.h | 2.0 19610 + h,3 58.53 
Clay Belt 0.9 Feb. 1/54 101.9 141.4 74.28 
(Cochrane , Jan. 1/55q 98.6 135 eee 
Temiskaming ) Peet) 35, Gasoee) ) ais Gate tat en ada 
Nickel Range Hey Feb. 1/54 119.2 ~ 166.1 Ton 
(Manitoulin, Jan. 1/55 120.4 166.9 77.56 
Sudbury) Feb. 1/55 118.7. ="0.4 166.6 4 0.3 78,52 
Sault ies Febed/54 105.1 139.7 70.73 
(Algoma ) Jan. 1/55 89.7 119.9 721.03 
Feb. 1/55 94.5 i POel (126.8 ise fo. 8 74 ay 

Lakehead 2.0 Feb. 1/54 114.3 155.5 71.89 
(Kenora, Rainy River, Jan. 1/55 104.8 141.6 71.34 
Thunder Bay ) Febve/55. 104.7 RSs Usui ey | omia 
ONTARIO 100.0 Feb. 1/54 110.6 154.1 63.60 
Jan. 1/55 103.1 145.2 64.18 

Pepe t/55) 103s te 56.3 “Ihos8, ee. Gel Gs ive 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 

Border ash Feb. 1/54 122.5 169.9 65.14 
(Salt, Natural Jan. 1/55 152;2 reall Ke 65.27 
Gas ) Peb.-3/55 150.9 4.23.2 208.6. 422.8 Ghioe 
Clay Belt 27.3 Feb. 1/54 82.5 100.7 62.06 
(Gold, Silver) Jan. 1/55 92.7 118.8 65.12 
Feb. 1/55 93.2 + 13.0 122.3 + 21.4 66.69 

Nickel Range h1.6 Feb. 1/54 157.6 212.8 78.59 
(Nickel, Copper, . Jan. 1/55 140.5 192.8 79.85 
Gold, Silver) Feb. 1/55 140.8 - 10.7 195.9 - 7.9 80.97 
Sault 1.7 Feb. 1/54 140.3 22h .2 87.64 
(iron ore) Jane 1/55. 130.6 195.6 82.10 
Feb. 1/55 132.5 =4 520) 208.5. 9 S70 ~86.33 

Lakehead 3.2 Feb. 1/54 109.6 163.8 19.63 
(Gold, Tron ore) Jan. 1/55 90.8 128.1 75.24 
Feb. 1/55 88.9 Hs, 97.USSsG = 18,3. 80,26 

James Bay Sam meer AoW. 75. 92.9 65.75 
(Gold, Silver) Jan. 1/55 TU:8 92.4 \ 63.86 
Feb. 1/55 Vise + 2.4 100.7 + 8.4 69.55 

All Mining Industries Feb. 1/54 110.6 149.5 cpeye 
ae ee Jan. 1/55 112.3 152.4 72.02 
Pebw 1/55 112.0) 4: 353 56:7 + 4.8 Tho 
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VALUE OF FACTORY PLANS APPROVED IN ONTARTO, BY REGIONS 
----- FIRST FIVE MONTHS----- 
Increase or 
Regions USB 1954 Decrease 
Metropolitan 9,070,800 22,645,700 (= 59.9 
Burlington 2,314,300 -1. , 842,700 4+ 2550" 
Niagara 1,084 ,600 943,000 d agli et 
Lake Erie 86,100 hge ,700 (theo 
Upper Thames 892 ,400 748 , 300 + 1913 
Border 1,839,900 9,633,000 ~ 81,0 
St. Clair wk. 1,145,000 1,448 ,000 = 20.9 
Upper Grand R. TTT , 300 1,014 ,900 2123.4 
Blue Water 169,100 4.78 , 100 - 64-56 
Kawartha 776,600 465,000 + 67.0 
Quinte 68 ,000 1,125,600 - 45.9 
Upper St. Lawrence 1,386,100 571,500 4142.5 
Ottawa Valley 354,100 7,000 +378.5 
Highlands 45,100 81,100 = hk 
Clay Belt 2h ,000 49,000 ~ 5150 
Nickel Range 16,000 98 , 000 - 83.7 
Seult 19,100 1,334,000 ms vicws 
Lakehead 2,532,400 162 ,000. +1,463.2 
TOTAL 22,601,100 42,256,800 = 46.5 
VALUE OF FACTORY PLANS APPROVED, BY INDUSTRIES 
esac aaa== Sn 1955------------ 
April May 
Manufacturing ae 
Food 507 , 300 84.9 ,600 
Tobacco 800 
Rubber 34,000 - | 
Leather k. ,000 
Textiles 1,000 14,600 
Clothing 25 ,000 140,500 
Wood 81,200 162 , 300 
Pulp and Paper 114500074 2,643,000 
Iron and Steel 1,061,200 1,106,100 
Transportation Equipment 58 ,000 929 ,000 
Non-Ferrous Metals 121 ,800 366,000 | 
Electrical 37,000 1,108,500 
Non-Metallic Mineral 162,000 (178,600 | 
Petroleum & Coal 15,000 - | 
Chemical 1,284 ,000 1.0,,600 * im 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 5,000 189 ,000 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING 7,802 ,600 
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SUMMARY 


The year 1955 to date has been characterized by a persistent 
‘increase in construction activity related to continued industrial 
expansion. Construction contracts awarded in the first five months of 
1955 were valued 32 percent higher than for the comparable period of 
1954. The engineering and residential categories recorded increases of 
223.4 percent and 35.8 percent, respectively, over the same period. 
Contributing to this development have been the contracts awarded for 
the construction of highways and eight new housing subdivisions in the 
Toronto area. 


The value of plans for new or expanded factories, shops or 
office buildings approved during the month of May, 1955 in Ontario 
totalled $12 million, approximately two-thirds of which applied to 
manufacturing concerns. There were 30 projects involving estimated in- 
dividual costs of $100,000 or more and 46 valued in excess of $50,000 
each. Never before have so many large projects been attributable to 
one month nor have they been so broadly distributed industrially. In 
the manufacturing category, the following groups recorded the highest 
values of plans approved: pulp and paper, electrical, iron and steel, 
transportation equipment and food products. 


Industrial production in all major categories was higher 
in the first quarter of 1955 than in the same period last year. Sub- 
stantial gains were shown in the output of steel ingots (27 percent), 

pig iron (15.5 percent) and automobiles (14.2 percent). 


Trade at the retail level in the first four months of this 
year exceeded last year by 4.3 percent. Gains of 15.5 percent in sales 
of television sets, 6.1 percent in grocery outlets, 5.2 percent in 
lumber and building materials and 5.0 percent in sales of department 
stores were partially offset by losses in other categories, e.g. out- 
lets handling women's clothing (-2.4 percent). Department store sales 
in May were estimated to have increased 13.3 percent above the same 
month last year and in the week ending June ll, 1955, the comparable 
increase was 15.4 percent. 


: An examination of other economic indicators generally 
Supports the picture of expanding economic activity highlighted above. 
The consumption of electrical energy in the Province in four months of 
1955 exceeded the same period of 1954 by 10.8 percent. The volume of 
cheques cashed and sales of life insurance increased over the same 
period by 6.7 percent and 22.5 percent, respectively. Railway car 
loadings in five months of this year were 5.3 pereent higher than last 
year in the Eastern Canada division. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5. 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 


YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 


DATE MONTH 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 
INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - +or - 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1l) Apr. ~ 108.9" "=" 1.67 een 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) Apr. « 155.7 | 4a /ie55 meen 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Tadex(2) Mar. 250.6% 4 4ilo) eee + 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2), Mar. .258:0y @°71.8) cays ouemeee 
Durable Goods Index(2) Mar... 316.0- 450.1 /apueeeee 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) Mar... 220.9 . 459363 ..eu eee 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) "000 Tons Mar. 275.7 ~4+ 15.5" Jsaeaqeeeee 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) "000 Tons “Mar. 377:2 + 27.08 (205cr eee 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs Mar. 29.8 “Oss T1s@ie, te: 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) ('000) Mar. 50.5 | 1402 eee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) Index(2) Mar. 510.2 + 5.0 + 8.3. - 
Newsprint (Ont. 234%) '000 Tons: Apres, 518.6 +. 4.0: ieee 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Apr. 2,158.2. 4 20.0. jee 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘OOO Cars May 229.6 4+ 5.80 eae 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1)*Apr. 116,42 -) 4) 1015 oe 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) Apr. 2185's) - 10385 Tone 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) Apr. ..252.0-. = 13.5) Seem 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million Apr, 429.2 4. 3 emerge 
Grocery and Combination $ Million Apr. 80.3 ~ 4+ 6.1) gureeee 
Department Stores $ Million Apr. 30.65 "+ “50 eee 
Men's Clothing $ Million Apr. oT) “3kO ea 
Womens' Clothing $ Million Apr. 8.0 - @uyseeeoen 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Apr. 1122. ug ° 5.2 eee 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million Apr. 16.6 + ies Ee iiaas 
Television Receiving Sets (4) ('000) Feb. 21.3 ..+ 1535.05 alee 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold (1000) Apr. 25.6 + 360 P pemooee 
Financed ('000) Apr. TO Nec. + IG 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million May 134.7 1 4132.0 Eee 
Residential $ Million May 63-0.4 4 3548) ca BGam 
Business $ Million May 34.8 248 ds Tan aes 
Industrial $ Million May 10.6. .~ 37.5) ieeleoee 
Engineering $ Million May 26.3 4223.4 4275.7 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million May TO.” 330.8 ee 
Building Permits Issued $ Million Apr. Tr eye A ep Soe 
Housing: Starts No. Apr. 3,742.0 +10.9 + 14.5 
Completions No. ' Apr. (3, 61370 ie 315 eee 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) Apr...5-122;@5) see wal eee 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) index(1) Apr. os W230. ee i ee 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Apr. 6,009.0 + 6.7 + 9.9 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Apr. 90.6. + 2255 9 la SILO 
Industrial Stock Index(3) May 29524 » a 16.5 odo Dele 


|Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
| FOOTNOTES : 


Nee LOLS =5kO0 

) 1935-39 = 100 

) isis lols fone ale sisy  akelo: 

) Producers' domestic sales 


FWP 


( 
( 
( 
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| the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
icontracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
jindustrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 


Gross G.V.P. in 


Establish- Salaries Value of 1935-39 

Year ments Employees & Wages Production Dollars 

$*000,000 $1000,000 $'000,000 
1920 Oeas 295.7 362.9 1,864 895 
1929 9, 348 328.5 406.6 2,020 1,633 
1939 9,824 318.9 BT GOialk 1,746 alas) 
1946 11,424 498.1 845.2 35155 igen 
1947 11,860 53780 103820 4,903 3,019 
me LG48. +: 123118 551.6 1,210.4 5, THe 2,984 
19h9 125951 Doe 14055 6,104 3 , 064 
1950 12 ,809 566.5 TsO 6 ,823 3,234 
(1951 13,025 599 #4 1,669.4 8,075 Boon 
1952 135172 609.7 1,884.2 Onare 3,629 
1953 13,400(1) 634,0 eX Koi oat 8,868 3,876 
1954(1) = 604.0 saelon ee) 8 , 300 3,700 


(1) Estimates 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 1954 data estimated by the 
Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


TINUED FROM PAGE 3. 


The increase in economic activity in the Province has had 
2 favourable effect on employment. During May, the number of persons 
ith jobs increased by 48,000 to a total of 1,969,000 or some 47,000 
lore than a year earlier. Some 17,000 fewer applications for employ - 
pent were on hand at N.E.S. offices on May 19th than was true on that 
late in 1954. From April 2ist to May 19th this year the drop in 
‘plications amounted to some 52,000. 


Ail indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN EIGHTEEN aaa AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


G@ = 100 
ce Index See Wage 
Index of Mar./5 of Mar ./5 n 
Region Weight Date Employment gan) ae Salaz 
Metropolitan 37-2 Mar. 1/54 120.4 173.4 
(Halton, Peel, Feb. 1/55 115.3 170.4 
York) Mar. 1/55 11757 - 2.30176.1 See 
Burlington 11.9 Mar. 1/54 98.4 Th as 
(Brant, Wentworth Feb. 1/55. 91.3 126.8 
Burlington) Mar. 1/55 91.9 -- 6.6 120s6 Qe 
Niagara 6.6 Mar. 1/54 107.1 149.4 
(Lincoln, Feb. 1/55 104.7 152.4 
Welland ) Mar. 1/55 10473 - 2.6 50/8) eeupoee 
Lake Erie 0.6 Mar. 1/54 90.2 121.5 
(Haldimand Feb. 1/55" 8736 118.3 
Norfolk ) May. 1/55 89.0 = 1.3: 120.8 oes 
Upper Thames 4.7 Mar. 1/54 111.2 152.9 
(Elgin, Middlesex, Feb. 1/55 103.4 :, 147.8 
Oxford ) Mar. 1/55 104.8 = 5.8. 146, 5 see 
Border 7.9 Mar. 1/54 105.1 143.3 
(Essex, Kent) Feb. 1/55. 79.3 lt 
Mar. 1/55 99.1 - 5:7 Ise 
St. Clair River 1.4 Mar. 1/54 iaey 167.3 
(Lambton) Feb 71/554 10528 160.5 
Mar. 1/55 110:7  - 0.9 169)7 Ueeeetem 
Upper Grand River 7-l Mar. 1/54. 95.6 . L3ae¥ | 
(Perth, Waterloo, Feb. 1/55 91.8 130.0 
Wellington) Mar. 1/55 92.7 - 3.0. 13200 eee 
Blue Water 2.5 Mar.11/54 103.3 143.5, 
(Bruce, Dufferin Fed. 1/55 3 133.6 | 
Huron, Simcoe, Grey) Mea. °1/55 93.704 = oe 13539") =s Se eeuee 
Kawartha 5.4 Mar. 1/54 122.3 169.5 ‘6 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., Reb, 1/55 115.4 169.9 56 
Vic., Northumberland ) Mar. 1/55 117.1 ~~ k.3. 166.35 cn dae 
dag 
Quinte 2.5 Mar. 1/54 98.1 142.6 ; 
Front., Hast., Len. Feb. 1/55 ..104..3- 157.3 59 
& Add., Pr. Edward) Mar. 1/55 lok. + 6.4 156.2 +4 9.5 56 
- U. St. Lawrence 2.0 Mar. 1/54 108.0 146.4 ra 
(Dundas, Glen., Gren., Feb. 1/55 114.4 161.8 * oie aa 
Leeds, Stormont ) Mar. 1/55 114.92 Oa (62s olsen 12.6 604 


7 
(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by ote 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Mar ./55 Index 
Index of Mar./54 of 


Region Weight Date Employment + or - Payroils 
Ottawa Valley 3.3 Mar. 1/54 100.7 4h 
(Carleton, Lanark, Feb. 1/55 102.6 151.0 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) Mar. 1/55 103.5 + 2.6 9953.2 
Highlands 0.7 Mar. 1/54 97.0 137.9 
(Haliburton, Muskoka Feb. 1/55 94.4 136.0 
Nipissing, Parry S.) Mar. 1/55 9oh.4 Saver 13523 
Clay Belt 0.9 Mar. 1/54 101.3 138.3 
(Cochrane Feb. 1/55 98.9 142.4 
Temiskaming ) Mar. 1/55 98.6 eee cy 136.7 
Nickel Range Lae? Mar. 2/54" 2i9e7 163.0 
(Manitoulin, Pew 1/55, 118.7 166.6 
Sudbury ) Mere 1/55° 11758: Le 16646 
Sault 1.5 Mar. 1/54 loh.2 136.2 
(Algoma ) Feb. 1/55 94.5 126.4 

Mar 2755 dOLs2.) =) 2.9" “133.9 
Lakehead 

2a@) ay ele eR 
(Kenora, Rainy River, aoe ve ae ene 
Thunder Bay) Mar. 1/55 107.2 - 3.7 147.2 
~ ONTARIO a 
100.0 Mar. 1/54 110.1 15h. 
Feb. 1/55 103.8 aa 
Mam 0l/55 106,95 qiqs2.9 455.6 


Weekly 


Mar./55 Wages 
Mar ./5 and 


+ or - Salaries 


57.63 
DO ekS 
+ 6.0 59.42 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 


Border 2.4 Mar. 1/54 124.8 27368 
(Salt, Natural Feb. 1/55 150.9 208.6 

Gas ) Mar. 1/55 134.7 ay os eos 
Clay Belt 27.3 Mar. 1/54 86.8 110.5 
(Gold, Silver ) Feb. 1/55 93.2 122.3 
Mar. 1/55 93.4 * 1700, 6222.8 

9. Nickel Range 41.6 Mar. 1/54 156.9 209.9 
(Nickel, Copper, Feb. 1/55 140.8 195.9 
Gold, Silver) Mar. 1/55 140.2 - 10.7 194.1 

[> Sault 1.7 Mar. 1/54 1b.g 21cer 
_ (fron ore) Feb. 1/55 132.5 208.5 
% Mer s%/55. 136.3 4)= 5. 9:) 210.5 
Lakehead 332° Mari 1/5) 111.8 162.7 
(Gold, Iron ore) Feb. 1/55 88.9 133.8 
Mar. 1/55 88.8 - 20.6 138.4 

James Bay 3.0 Mar. 1/54 75.8 94.2 
(Gold, Silver ) Feb. 1/55 77.2 100.7 
Mar. 1/55 77.2 = ee 05.7, 

All Mining Industries Mar. 1/54 112.7 153.2 
Feb. 1/55 111.9 156.7 
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Metropolitan 
Burlington 
Niagara 

Lake Erie 

Upper Thames 
Border 

Sie (eda SRanviers 
Upper Grand River 
Blue Water 
Kawartha 

Quinte 

Upper St. Lawrence 
Ottawa Valley 
Highlands 

Clay Belt 

Nickel Range 
Sault 

Lakehead 


Total 


VALUE OF FACTORY PLANS APPROVED, BY INDUSTRIES © 


Manufacturing 
Food 
Tobacco 
Rubber 
Leather 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Wood 
Pun cq) Peper 
Tron & Steel 


Transportation Equip. 
Non-Ferrous Metal 


Electrical 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Petroleum & Coal 


Chemical 


Miscellaneous Mfg. 


Total Mfg. 


Source: Ontario Department of Labour Factory Inspection B 


FACTORY PLANS APPROVED 


First 6 Months 


1922 


10,940,600 
2,994,100 
1,219,600 

89,100 
1,015,600 
2,492,900 
1,595,000 
L5562,;000 

232,500 

' 2,273,300 
153,000 

V., 637,200 
663, 100 

64,100 

2,000 

21,000 

260 , 100 
3,895 ,500 


31,152,700 


507 , 300 
34,000 


1,000 
25,000 
81,200 

114,000 | 
1,061,200 
58,000 
121,800 
37 ,000 
162 ,000 
15,000 
1,284 ,000 
5,000 


3,506.,500 


2,548 ,000 ' 


1,238 ; 700 
599 ,}.00 
517,000 
150,800 
805,500 

74,000 
89,100 
49,000 
98 ,000 

2,034 , 000 

342 ,000 


48,234,900 


U 


- 


~-~ 1955 -------------- 
May June 
849 ,600 464,800 
800 « 
- 670,000 
4,000 
14,600 183,000. 
140,500 6 
162 , 300 79, 300 
2,643,000  “ BEe6eErog 
1,106,100 1,573,400 
929 ,000 4 | 
366,000 860 ,000 
1,108 ,500 333,600 
178 , 600 142,900 
110,600 Ta; 500m 
__189,000 155,800 
7,802 , 600 8,551,600 
an 
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a a 
SUMMARY 


Employment in Ontario continued to rise during the month 
of June when the number of persons with jobs reached 2,007,000, an in- 
crease of 38,000 over the previous month and 57,000 over last year. 
Applications for employment in the Province as of June 16th totelled 
80,000, some 24,000 fewer in number than at the same date in 1954. 


The continued improvement in the employment picture is a 
reflection of generally increased business activity throughout the Pro- 
vince. Production of most kinds of goods on a cumulative basis is 
‘higher this year than last. The output of steel ingots and pig iron 

in four months of 1955 was 30.7 percent and 21.5 percent higher than in 
the comparable period of 1954. Automobile production in April was 16 
percent higher than in the same month last year and in six months of 
1955 estimated output exceeded last year's figure by 15 percent. 


Construction activity continues to rise as the value of 
contracts awarded in six months of 1955 exceeded the same period of 
1954 by 38.5 percent and established an all-time record. The residen- 
tial, business and engineering categories advanced 44.0, 67.7 and 140.5 
percent, respectively, over the six-month period. Among the larger 
contracts awarded during the month of June contributing to this develop-- 
ment were those involving highway construction, a cancer treatment and 
research centre in Toronto, a housing development in Brooklin, and a 
rubber footwear factory in Kitchener. 


The value of plans for new or expanded factories, shops 
and office buildings approved during the month of June totalled 
_ $12,058,000. There were 36 projects involving estimated individual 
costs of $50,000 or more. Manufacturing plans, alone, accounted for 
_ $8.6 million, over one-half of which was attributable to the pulp and 
paper and iron and steel categories. Other leading groups included 
non-ferrous metal products, chemicals and rubber products. 


Trade at. the retail level in the first five months of 
1955 was about 5 percent above last year, the greatest increases over 
the period being recorded for outlets handling motor vehicles (11.5 
percent) and lumber and building materials (9.8 percent). Department 
(continued on page 5) 


INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY DV ONTARTO 


INDICATORS 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRIAL. PAYROLLS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) 

Steel Ingots (Ont. 76%) 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) 
Automobiles (Ont. 98%) 


Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) 


Newsprint (Ont. 23%) 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) 


PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index 
Wholesale Price Index 
Farm Price Index (Ontario) 


RETATL TRADE 

Grocery and Combination 

Department Stores 

Men's Clothing 

Women's Clothing 

Lumber and Bldg. Material 

Furniture, Appliance and Radio 

Television Receiving Sets (4) 

New Motor Vehicles: Sold 
Financed 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total 
Residential 
Business 
Industrial 
Engineering 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. 
Building Permits Issued 
Housing: Starts 
Completions 
Non Residential Building 
Materials (Canada) 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) 


FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed 
Life Insurance Sales 
Industrial Stock 


UNIT DATE 


Index(1) May 
Index(1) May 


Index(2) Apr. 
Index(2) Apr. 
Index(2) Apr. 
Index(2) Apr. 
‘000 Tons Apr. 
‘OOO Tons Apr. 


Million lbs. Apr. 


("000) Apr. 
Index(2) Apr. 
'000 Tons May 


Million KWH May 


‘000 Cars June 


Index(1) May 
Index(2) May 
Index(2) May 


$ Million May 
Million May 
Million 

$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
(*000) 
(1000) 
(1000) 


$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ Million 
$ 


Index(1) 
Index(1) 
$ Million 


$ Million May 
Index(3) June 


YEAR TO 
DATE 


FIGURE + or - 


TAO Saye eS 
WOOLY 44, 72.2 
PE Ota) Siecle 
2674+ 2.8 
Bok Si a ies 
PRM ea Ae CHENG 
2g pie ey Meas 
252 c i BOs 
2076) cee teeny 
SHO = eae 
LOLS Peers 
Bo aah ~~ wae 
2181.4 + Low 
Nata Maen 
Late be ee ORG 
Ou Ghee 
OSes Uae 
[EOI 5 aha erent 
© ye 
8 ee 
Wiser Bir! 
Ted) ae nee 
Wiaiaes  Spioi 
1G. Sar ee 
TR Pa Se 
Pominwes © i206) 
OA 156'5) 
159.5. + 3005 
[Ook A ® 
265). aCe 
ae gate 7 50. 5A 
33.6 + 140.8 
8.6 + 35.4 
SETOrEE ono 
5 OCR Obes aie: 
35 3010s 2 5n 
12dy, Gms ORT 
123.2 commas 
8.2 


410.8 + 17.0 
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Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


FOOTNOTES: 
(1) 1949 = 100 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 
(3) last half of 1933 = 100 
(4) Producers' domestic sales 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise nbdted. 


These indicators are computed from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. ‘The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING IN ONTARIO, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 19c00= 195" 


Gross Gaver an 


Establish- Salaries Value of .1935-39 

Year ments Employees & Wages Production Dollars 

$000,000 $'600,000 $T000, 000 
1920 9,113 295.7 362.9 1,864 895 
1929 9, 348 328.5 406.6 2,020 1,633 
1939 9 82h ekkers) 27 Ga 1,746 sey ete 
1946- 11,42} 498.1 845.2 3755 eae en 
1947 11,860 537.6 2038.0 4,903 3,019 
1948 12,118 Salo 1210.4 Boe 2, 90k 
19k9 TER eee By iy LISTS 55 6,104 3,064 
» 1950 12 ,809 566.5 ES. 0 6,823 3,234 
1951 13,025 599 oh 1,669.4 8,075 eee 
tose “sg ea ee 609.7 1, 8Gh 2 8,372 3,629 
1953 13,400(1) 6340 2,014.5 8 ,868 3,876 
1954(1) = 604.0 1,981.9 8, 300 3,700 


(1) Estimates 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 1954 data estimated by the 
Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


_ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3. 


store sales rose 6.6 percent over the period and in June an increase 
of 7.7 percent was shown over June 1954. For the week ending July 9, 


_1955, sales in this category were 10.3 percent above the comparable 


week in 1954. 


Other indicators confirm the upward trend of economic 
activity in Ontario. Railway car loadings during June in Eastern 
Canada were 17.4 percent above the same month in 1954 and sales of life 
insurance showed a jump of 20 percent in the same comparison. 


on neeeerns January to April--<-~---=-- 
5 
hh ia 
Region ODD 195 +or = | 
METROPOLITAN 7,34 4 ,680 + 5622 
Brampton 5. 76 - 26.3 
Newmarket 26 Ly +) 5. 
Oakville 46 123 - 62.6 
Toronto T,186 4 464 ¥ "Gl.0-8 
BURLINGTON 803 903 a Ea 
Brantford 16 66 75.8 4 
Hamilton 782 836 ora 6.5m 
Paris 5 dL + 400.0 © 
NIAGARA 132 205 35.04 
Fort Erie 8 35 = + Tiel 
Niagara Falls 2 27 =" 92.64 
Port Colborne 36 hg = ~ 26.9 
St. Catharines 54 AST, + SD 
Thorold 16 26 - 36.54 
Welland 16 17 - 5.9 
LAKE ERIE 6 14 « WShae 
Simcoe 6 14 rade 
UPPER THAMES « 424 543 =! 9g, a8 
Ingersoll 4 5 ee o0cGn 
London 352 61 eae) 
St. Thomas 12 20 im WAGs 
Tillsonburg 10 Ly = RLS 
Woodstock 56 ho aOR 
BORDER 238 569 - 
Chatham ok sal - 
Leamington 8 5 + 
Wallaceburg 7 6 + 16 
Windsor 199 507 ae 
ST. CLATR 179 76 +! Be 
Sarnia 179 76 rapes 
UPPER GRAND RIVER 456 510 y 
Galt ho 70 rf 
Guelph 119 83 # 
Kitchener 153 188 = 
Preston oh 35 re 
Stratford 28 18 ¢ 
Waterloo ge Ge ws 
BLUE WATER 135 100 = 
Barrie 55 52 ry 
Collingwood 2 9 a 
Midland 5 “hk Ps 
Orillia 27 23 e 
Owen Sound 6 12 +1 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED IN URBAN CENTRES OF 5,000 
OR MORE - FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1955 and 1954 


—J 


pies) 
1st 
1955 > 1954 + or = 
+ iad 3) 
CAWARTHA : 302 329 = 8.2 
Bowmanville ake: 5 LOO LO 
Cobourg 16 13 + 23,1 
_ Lindsay 5 16 = 68.7 
Oshawa 159 182 =) HAS 
- Peterborough 73 62 oe alii 
Port Hope tak si ts ital 
_ Whitby 28 yh = 36ch 
" 
UINTE ihe oT + hb. 
Belleville hs 23 + 9567 
_ Kingston 1. 59 earns 
| ‘Trenton 22 15 ee A 7 
PPER ST. LAWRENCE 16 52 5 642 
- Brockville efi Ee} Bea 
_ Cornwall 5 29 = es 
TTAWA VALLEY 1,024 727 S| ag 
_ Hawkesbury 5 ome + 66.6 
Ottawa 934. 668 He HONE 
_ Pembroke 53 31 Seo 
Perth 3 ne er ess} 10. 
- Renfrew 20 9 + 122.2 
Smith's Falls 9 ate - 25.0 
IGHLANDS ko oy + Gos7, 
North Bay - 34 22 HBS 
Parry Sound 6 2 + 200.0 
LAY BELT T 4 + 75.0 
Timmins af hy Ted) 
CKEL RANGE 52 136 ea Alene 
| Sudbury sHES2 136 Bi tee 
OLT 13 388 - 96.6 
Sault Ste. Marie 13 388 - 96.6 
A 101 O47 =. anges 
| Fort Frances 6 1 - 53.8 
Fort Willian 52 65 Lr AO 
Kenora 3 19 - 8h.2 
Port Arthur ho 150 = See 
TOTAL 11,397 9,604 ae VOL 


1) Metropolitan Area 
ource: New Residential Construction, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALAR 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


All Indices and Weekly Salaries and Wages are Averages of the © 
First Four Months for Their Respective Years. 


Jan. eee, 


Employ- Jan.-Apr./54 Index of Jan.- 
ment : 


Region 


Metropolitan 


(Halton, Peel, 


York ) 


Burlington 
(Brant, Wentworth, 


Burlington ) 
Niagara Zone 6.6 
ee 

\ 

Welland ) 


Lake Erie 
(Haldimand, 
Norfolk ) 


Upper Thames 
(Elgin, Middlesex, 
Oxford ) 

Border Ts 
(Essex, 

Kent ) 


de elke 


St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington) 


Blue Water . 
(Bruce, Dufferin, Huron, 


Simcoe, Grey) - 


205 


; 5.4 
(Durham, Ont., Peter., 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


Bas 
(Fr Front., Hast., Len., 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence - 
(Dundas, Glen., Gren., 
Leeds, Stormont) 


Za® 


3.3 


Pres., Ren., Russ. ) 


(1) Original Data collected from eee manufacturers, 
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Weight Year 


1929 
1954 
ee 
1954 
199) 
1954 
1955 
195! 
gD 
1954 
oe 
1954 
dg59 
1954 
1955 


1954 


Ba Pe) 
1954 
gD 
195) 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
1955 
1954 
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2 GS Payrolls — 
zs 3.0 72.4 0 + 
Pee gia sh 
4 Cab 128.3 - 
133.0 
SS: 49.7 + 
148.3 
oe oe IOS 
nea ; 
~ 29.9 (Is8.1-. -= 
1h9.8 
a Ea 127.9 
c 140.2 
= Tae 165:. 3 iS 
6g 
- "3:5 ROCs ee a 
1265) ae 
3?) Bae sca Sas 
141.8 
+ 34.6 167.9 
fs 7 
+ 10.6 
+ Ree 
4 0-9 + 5.8 
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es 


Index of Jan.~Apr. 3) Jan.-Apr. 55 Weekly 
Employ- Jan.-Apr./54 Index of Jan.-Apr./54 Wages & 
_ Region Weight Year ment + or = Payrollis +.0r - Salaries 
| aimee a) = (ere a cat ae j 3 
i+. Highlands 0.7 1955 94.9 - LS, 135-7 + Al 58.07 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, 
Nipissing, Parry Sound) 1954 96.3 130.4 55.00 
Was. Clay Belt 0.9 1955 99.9 = 0.9 13736 + 2.0 Ties 
; (Cochrane, 
Temiskaming ) 1954 100.8 1134.9 vabaies 
fic. Nickel Range Wee S55 ‘le ke ay aes Lat 166.6 + 1.0 78.53 
Manitoulin, 
Sudbury ) 1954 1260:.0 Shee 76.99 
+ Sault 1.5 1955 SHES: = Cae eels SD a: WebO 
(Algoma ) 
1954 104.0 134.0 68.53 
» Lakehead 220, 2955 106.3 > 5.0 eet BS yikes 72.25 
(Kenora, Rainy R., 
Thunder Bay) — 1954 HHL) L520 ees 
ONTARIO 100.0 1955 Tome oc ee 152.2 a7 1einal 65.76 
1954 BONO) 15S 63.22 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 
Sa aa gy 2 abe | Se es 


Border 2.4 1955 LL Soh Sey wes) 201.2 $) 9 66.12 
(Salt, Natural, 
Gas ) 1954 127.9 Ui Sail: 64.37 
Clay Belt 27.3 1955 ORea) eae aloe 120.3 + 19.6 65.68 
(Gold, Silver ) 

1954 80.1 100.4 63.57 
Nickel Range 41.6 1955 HOw te WO. 2 193.8 ee vaeyh 80.32 
(Nickel, Copper, 

Gold, Silver) 1954 156.4 209.4 77.89 

fe Sanh Gee eS Tee oe Re Geil 206.4 =p his 8h. 28 

' (Iron Ore) 

1954. TS 213.8 82.00 

(8. Lakehead S.plbioss Soe. te! 1806 Seas ele beac) 78.75 
(Gold, Silver) 

1954 110.6 160.0 77-09 

James Bay 3.0 1955 | Ge ee ae Pe 66:5 + 5.2 66.44 
(Gold, Silver) 

; 1954 ‘i an 91.5 66.19 
All Mining Industries 1955 la So aS 2.5 154.7 + 4.8 ENS 


1954 109.4 147.6 72.19 


Source of Prigiect Figures: Dominion boil of ‘Sia 
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’ PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN onTaI RIO 
FOUR MONTHS ENDING APRIL 30, 1954 and 1955 


Residen- Indus- Commer- Institu- «oF 
Region tial trial cial tional Other Total ¢ 
; $*000 $'000 $000 $'000 $t000 $060 
Metropolitan 1955 58,568 10,003 .13,;752 6,902 1,161 90,305 Sore 


1954 56,979 18,693 9,894 6,756 2,878 95,201 nee 


5 
Burlington — 1955 Ses) Saman Re 1,288 1,701 17 133357 Us 

f 195) T2345" 2,035 os a ee 9 12,4585 

Niagara 1955 6,478 521 —-Bilion 1,808 , 0 
1954 HOTS  Ls168 571 
Lake Erie 1955 334 qh” 80 
1954 PTs 146, 132 
Upper Thames 1955 bk ok8 393 «1,076 
1954 3,310)” - 8T3 698 
Border 1955 8,839 2,517 1,436 
1954 070 5,8h0 696 
St. Clair R. 1955 a UP fot ee Se Sy 396 
1954. 22h 149 255 
Upper Grand R. 1955 6,219 Sire - 665 
1954 5 ,006 794 570 
Blue Water 1955 1,374 280 325 
1954 883 93 226 
Kawartha 1955 SS ToL 896 562 
1954 hk 325 556 -LE,270 
Quinte 1955 1,643 196 290 
1954 1,871 70 3rt 
U. St. Lawrence 1955 1,425 1,94) 388 
1954 615 986 179 


Ottawa Valley 1955 9, 41h 846 3,143 
1954 8,818 622 1,846 


Highlands 1955 598 187 vb lye’ 
1954 601 363 L7z 
Clay Belt 1955 358 ah 86 
1954 229 7 122 
Nickel Range 1955 1,491 76 aS ae 0 ne 4 
195k 1,048 230 300 - Ne ag (Lén 
Sault 1955 508 AL 188 
; : 1954 229 ko 109 
Lakehead EO95) ) idee OT ee, les ol 
| 1954 1,004 hg 179 


ONTARIO 1955 116 as ae ee z 


mel og 


1 ak Wy a ok Ace 


opolitan 


» Clair River 
r Grand River 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN ONTARTO 
FOR FIRST 6 MONTHS ENDING June 30, 1954 and 1955 
BY REGIONS 
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SUMMARY 


The tempoof economic activity in the Province continued to rise through - 
out the past few weeks. As of July 23rd, 1955, there were an estimated 2,033,000 
persons with jobs in Ontario, an increase of about 61,000 in relation to the same 
period of 1954. Both primary and secondary industries shared in this increased 
activity although the prevalence of vacation periods and some work stoppages served 
to limit the expansion of employment in manufacturing. Food processing plants are 
generally busy with the current canning crops and employment in the rubber products, 
leather goods and wood and paper products industries continued high. 


Reflecting the generally higher level of employment, industrial produc- 
tion has continued to rise. The output of pig iron and steel ingots, for example, 
in five months of this year were 28.4 percent and 34.2 percert, respectiveiy; higher 
than last year. 


The total value of retail trade in June - $455.6 million - was 12 per - 
cent above the same month in 1954. In the first half of 1955, retail sales exceeded 
the similar period last year by 6.1 percent to establish a record for the period. 
Sales of grocery ztores, department stores and outlets handling lumber and building 
material also established all-time records in the first half of this year. Sales of 
new motor vehicles in the first six months of 1955 exceeded those of 1954 by 18.5 
percent to establish an additional sales record. Estimates of department stores 
Sales for July, 1955 indicate a 6.1 percent increase for that month over the same 
month last year and for the week ending August 6, 1955, an increase of 13.1 percent 
was recorded in relation to the same week of 1954. 


Residential and engineering construction have continued to push building 
activity to record levels. Contracts connected with the St. Lawrence Power develop- 
ment and several new housing projects are recent contributing factors. Contracts 
awarded in the industrial category in July were 76 percent greater than the total for 
July, 1954 largely as a result of an expansion to a paper mill in Northwestern 
Ontario. 


During the month of July thirty-eight factory plans valued at $50,000 or 
more were approved by the Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. One of these, involving a department store in Ottawa, was valued at more 
than $1.5 million. 


Other indicators confirm the generally upward trend of economic activity 
in the Province. The value of cheques cashed and life insurance sales in the first 
half of 1955 exceeded the same period last year by 7-3 percent and 21.9 percent, 
respectively. Consumption of electrical energy increased 10.4 percent over the 
Same period. : 

NOTE: In this issue for the first time appear several statistical tables based on the 
newly adopted system of provincial economic regions. As more data become avail- 
able, additional statistics will be presented on this basis. 


> 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO > 
YEAR TO SAME CURRENT — 
DATE MONTH PREVIOUS a 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 
INDICATORS UNIT. DATE FIGURE + or - +0r- + or - 
% A Wy 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) June 112.8 = 0.5 est ueenee 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) June 162.3. 4.13.0) =! Spopeeeees 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index (2) May 264.2 + 5.6 +°%obeke oe 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2) May 27323 .) 3:9 |e. CCG 
Durable Goods Index(2) May 327-3 + 332 4 “Osea 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) May 236.8 + -4.5 + 6.20 
Pig Iron (Ont. 854) "000 Tons May 284.3 + 28.4 4 Sol) 4) Ge 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 764) ‘000 Tons May 376.2 + 34.2 _+ See 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs.May 30.5 + 12.2 7 ase a eas 4 
Automobiles (Ont. 984) ('000) May 50.4 + b.3) «BOF eee 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont.734) Index(2) May 463.2 + 5.6  -pee tee 
Newsprint (Ont. 234%) "OOO Tons May 521.3. + 4.2. 4 SB ieeenoes 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH June 2,001 2%. 107%. + 9.0 Sy OLeG 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) '000 Cars July auh.7- + 900! | #a5LGnueeeeeee 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) June 115.9 0.4. SG ee 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) June 218.7 - O:h.. # gee 
eae 2h Price Index (Ontario) Index(2) June 256.0 - 2h need vk TO, 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million June 455.6 + 6.1) + igen 
Grocery and Combination $ Miliion June 79.6 + 5.5) «ool see 
Department Stores $ Million June 30.5 + 6.8: +9) 9 oR 
Men's Clothing $ Million June TeQ wit 3.3) Qe 
Women's Clothing $ Million June 7.8- =.0.8 | 4 Sea 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million June 16.2 + 12.4 )4 205 eee 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million June 17-0.,+ 2.3) <0 ORMernS 
Television Receiving Sets (4) C1GQ00) The thanieeteeegaiate ers not available----------- 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) June 24.6 +18:5 +s alone 
Financed (000) June 9.4- + 13.7 » +03 eee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million July 127.9 + 30.8 . + «4.8 99S tole 
Residential $ Million July 48.6 + 33.8) (2(@e6 te oe 
Business $ Million July 20.0 + \5.4 ‘-i27.8) gape 
Industrial $ Million July 23-1 +213 4:76.39 14178605 
Engineering $ Million July 36.2 + 9i.h 4 U9 le) eee 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million July 304 <= 17. 3 See 
Housing: Starts No. June 7,597.0.5+ 16.2 + 62.1 + 51.900 
Completions No. June 4,088.0 + 31.5 + 79.3 & eoueem 
Non-Residential Building q 
Materials (Canada ) Index(1) June 122.1 =" 0.5 + Gat eee 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) June 124.3 + 1.b 1412.2 | 4) oe 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million June 6,256.8) Ted e! eee iSea 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million June 98.3 + 21.9 +22.8 + Mog 
Industrial Stock Index(3) July 421.7 + 17.2 + 21,2 + Game 


Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
FOOTNOTES : 


1) 1949 = 100 

2) 1935-39 = 100 

3) last half of 1933 = 100 
4) Producers' domestic sales 


( 
( 
( 
( 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computéd from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


VALUE OF FACTORY PLANS APPROVED, BY INDUSTRIES - 


eee es 19 5 $------------- 

May June July 

Manufacturing: 

Food 849 ,600 464 ,800 913,800 

Tobacco 800 - “ 
Rubber - 670,000 19,000 

Leather 4 ,000 - - 
Textiles 14 ,600 183,000 28 ,000 

Clothing 140,500 600 - 
Wood 162 , 300 79,300 204 ,000 
Pulp & Paper 2,643,000 2 ,868 ,700 300 , 000 
Printing & Publishing - - 32 ,000 
Iron & Steel 1,106,100 1,573,400 790,500 
Transportation Equipment 929 ,000 4 3,000 251,000 

Non-Ferrous Metal 366 ,000 860,000 - 
Electrical 1,108,500 333,600 43,000 
Non-Metallic Mineral 178 ,600 142,900 85 ,500 
Petroleum & Coal - - 171,000 
Chemical 110,600 776,500 163,000 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 189 ,000 155 ,800 27 ,600 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING 7,802 ,600 8,551,600 3,428,400 


Source: Ontario Department of Labour; Factory Inspection Branch. 


THE ECONOMIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO 
EXPLANATION AND DEFINITION 


oO’ 


The plan to divide the Province of Ontario into economic regions was 
conceived at the first Conference on Industrial Statistics convened by the Minister 
of Planning and Development in February, 1947. The normal political divisions of 
Ontario, consisting of forty-three counties and eleven districts, were, deemed too 
numerous to make satisfactory statistical units. It was thought that larger areas 
would simplify the process of gathering and utilizing statistics. 


The first such system in Ontario stemmed from an industrial zoning 
plan of the Province designed by the Canadian Manufacturers' Association in 1940 and 
prepared in connection with a survey of industrial capacity. Officials of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Economic Research Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce were consulted. The latter then prepared tadles and county-outline 
maps which detailed the location of industry, the urban-rural population ratios, the 
distribution of gainfully occupied persons according to major industrial groups, types 
of agricultural production. lines of communication, commuting areas, public project 
areas, and estimated market areas. Contiguous counties possessing similar economic 
structures were combined and a system of nineteen economic regions was evolved. The 
boundaries of these regions, with only two exceptions, were made to conform to 
existing county or district boundaries. The system was subsequently approved by the ~ 
Ontario Cabinet and used by the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and Research as a basis © 
for area distribution of statistical data 


It will be recognized at once that no particular system of zoning will 
satisfy all requirements. For some purposes, finer breakdowns are essential; for 
others, combinations of regions may be more meaningful; and there are still others 
for which some different area grouping plan is necessary. Nevertheless, “general 
purpose" regions have an important advantage in that a variety of statistical 
material can be made available on a comparable area basis. Such a system is genera 
useful to all persons concerned with analysing the structure of a particular part of 
the provincial economy and it can eventually be used to forecast regional economic 
conditions. 


Since the plan was initiated, the Ontario Bureau of Statistics and 
Research has undertaken a study of each of the regions in detail, in order to deter- 
mine the chief types of economic activity in each and its relative importance in the 
provineial economy as a whole. The regions were studied not only as units but as 
combinations of contiguous counties, the present grouping of which was subject to 
revision at a later date. As far as is known, this was the first attempt to present 
descriptive information about different areas of the Province and to analyse such | 
information. 


Meanwhile, officials of the Federal Government had been working on a 
comprehensive system of economic regions for the whole: of Canada. In order to assess 
the regional impact of defence production and resources development, the Economies 
and Statistics Branch of the Department of Defence Production initiated research 
relating to the economic zoning of Canada, in April, 1951. The results of this work 
were published in August, 1953 under the title "Economic Zoning of Canada and the 
D.D.P. Geographic Code". A sequel to this work was issued in June; 1954 under the 
title " Economic-Administrative Zoning of Canada". 


Ontario officials were able to bring to bear on the new plan of 
provincial economic regions the experience gained in analyzing the original nineteen 
economic regions of Ontario. The revised system divides Ontario into ten provincial 
economic regions numbered from 50 to 59 to fit into the overall plan for Canada. q 
These regions are further sub-divided into economic zones. The provincial economic 


regions are, in all cases, combinations of counties, the basic statistical units of 
the Province. ‘ 


At the Second Dominion-Provincial Conference on Economic Statistics 
held in Ottawa in April, 1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics expressed its 
intention to compile statistics on the basis of the new provincial economic regions. 
In the meantime, Ontario officials will commence the work of adjusting existing 
statistical material to the new basis. 


One significant change under the new system is the transfer of 
Frontenac County from the Quinte to the Upper St. Lawrence Region, where it will 
constitute part of the Eastern Ontario Provincial economic region. 


ci 


During 1954, the Ontario Department of Planning and Development 
initiated a regional development program for the Province. This scheme was based on 
the revised provincial economic regions. Each regional conference area coincides 
with a provincial economic region, except that two regions in Southwectern Ontario 
were combined to form one regional conference area. Statistical and economic data 
developed on the basis of ten economic regions will be directly applicable to the 
detailed economic analysis of the nine conference areas. 


PROVINCIAL ECONOMIC REGIONS AND SUB-REGIONS OF ONTARIO 
SHOWING COUNTY DISTRIBUTION 


50 EASTERN ONTARIO 55 LAKE ST. CLAIR 

A - OTTAWA VALLEY A - BORDER 
Carleton Essex 
Lanark Kent ~ 
Prescott 
Renfrew B - LAMBTON 
Russell Lambton 

B - UPPER ST. LAWRENCE 56 UPPER GRAND RIVER 
Dundas Huron 
Frontenac Perth 
Glengarry Waterloo 
Grenville Wellington 
Leeds 
Stormont 


57 GEORGIAN BAY 
A - BLUE WATER 


51 LAKE ONTARIO ’ Bruce 
Durham Dufferin 
Haliburton Grey 
Hastings Simcoe 
Lennox & Addington 
Northumberland B - HIGHLANDS 
Peterborough Muskoka 
Prince Edward Parry Sound 
Victoria 


58 NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


52 METROPOLITAN A - CLAY BELT 
Halton Cochrane 
Ontario Nipissing 
Peel. Timiskaming 
York 
B - NICKEL RANGE 
Manitoulin 
53 NIAGARA Sudbury 
A - BURLINGTON 
Brant C - SAULT 
Wentworth Algoma 
B - NIAGARA 
Haldimand 59 LAKHHEAD - NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
Lincoln Kenora (Incl. Patricia) 
Welland Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 
54 LAKE ERIE 
Elgin 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 


Oxford 


cale 


Bureau of Statistics ani 


MIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO 


esearch 


. 
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POPULATION FOR ONTARIO ESTIMATED FOR 1953 AND 1954 
ee NE 


---7JUNE 1, 1953---- ---JUNE 1,'1954--<< 
Percent Percent Percent 
Estimated Distri- Estimated Distri- Change 
Regions and Counties Population bution Population bution 1954/1953 
50 - EASTERN ONTARIO 621,000 W257 630, 300 Ren cA he 
A - Ottawa Valley 406,810 8.3 416,200 8.2 as 
Carleton 258,000 553 264 ,o40 5.2 2.3 
Lanark 35 ,000 Oey 35,290 On 0.8 
Prescott 25,790 0.5 25 ,830 Os5 O.2 
Renfrew 70,540 seg 73,100 1.4 3.6 
Russell 17,480 0.4 17 ,930 0.4 2.6 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 214,190 Ay 214,100 4.2 - 0.4 
Dundas 16,180 O63 16,440 0.3 1G 
Frontenac 69,980 me! 68 ,490 1.4 Seer sik 
Glengarry 17 ,680 0.4 17,700 0.3 Oo 
Grenville 18,510 0.4 17,250 0.3 = 6.6 
Leeds 41,420 0.8 43,510 0.9 5.0 
Stormont 50,420 10 50,710 Bey 0.6 
51 - LAKE ONTARIO 282,090 - is) 285 ,850 Sait . aS 
Durham 32,760 Onn 34,370 0.7 h9 
Haliburton (Gis 0.2 7,790 0.2 Ond 
Hastings 76,690 1.6 78,040 5 26 
Lennox & Addington - 20,440 ~ 0.4 20 ,660 O.4 1.0 
Northumberland 34 , 320 a7 33,150 OF - 3.4 
Peterborough 63,000 13 64 , 320 ahs, Aes 
Prince Edward 19,280 0.4 19,540 0.4 es 
Victoria 27 ,850 0.6 27 ,980 0.6 0.5 
2 - METROPOLTTAN 1,487 ,280 30.4 133,050 312 Bae: 
Halton 50,740 1.0 56,170 Tit 10.7 
Ontario 93,160 aKae) 97, 340 1.9 45 
Peel 74,610 1.5 81,980 16 9.9 
York 1,268 ,770 25.9 1,377,560 26.5 5.4 
53 ~ NIAGARA 625,240 L208 640,560 12. ae 
A - Burlington 358,050 Bes 3 7 O a : hel 
Brant T9120 1.5 7h 840 1.5 - 0.4 
Wentworth 282 ,930 Gag 293,020 15.6 3.6 
B - Niagara 267 ,190 55 272,700 5.4 ep 
Haldimand 25, 320 0.5 25,900 0.5 2,3 
Lincoln 100,850 2,1 104 ,690 Bedi 3.8 
Welland 141,020 2.9 142,110 2.8 0.8 
54 - LAKE ERTE 331,160 6.8 335,510 6.6 13 
Elgin 56,790 ee 57,200 ‘i. Oy. 
Middlesex 170,180 Bie 172, 350 Bak Lars) 
Norfolk 4 600 0.9 45,030 0.9 11.0 
Oxford 59,590 ey) 60,930 3.2 a2 


i 


Waterloo 
Wellington 


iN 57 - GEORGIAN BAY 


A - Blue Water 
Bruce 
Dufferin 
Grey 
-Simcoe 


B - Highlands 
Muskoka 
Parry Sound 


1458 - NORTHEASTERN ONTARTO 


A - Clay Belt 


Cochrane 
Nipissing 
Timiskaming 


B - Nickel Range 
Manitoulin 
Sudbury 


Kenora 
Rainy River 
Thunder Bay 


GRAND TOTAL, ONTARIO 


---JUNE 1, 1953---- ---JUNE 1, 1954---- 
Percent Percent 
Estimated Distri- Estimated Distri- 
Population bution Population bution 
391,870 8.0 398 , 350 7-9 
309,490 6.3 313,980 6.2 
226 ,420 4.6 230,490 4.6 
83,070 re, 83,490 156 
82 , 380 Ly 84 , 370 lat 
82 , 380 LET 84 , 370 1.7 
310 , 340 63) 317,010 6.3 
51,180 5) 51, 300 130 
54,050 Ted 23,710 Hea 
1355570 2.8 139,760 BAA, 
69,540 iGau 72,2k0 1.4 
278 ,090 ete 280 , 940 5.6 
225 , 980 6 229 , 300 5 
41,490 0.8 41,410 0.8 
14,720 0.3 14,760 0.3 
58 ,810 ie 58,000 Lat 
110,960 2.3 115,210 2.3 
52,110 pings 51,560 1.0 
23,910 0.5 23,740 OS 
28 ,200 0.6 27 ,820 0.6 
392 ,730 8.0 403, 320 8.0 
te 60, 3.8t! 92,20 C58 
84,110 7. 88 ,090 Sire 
53,320 120. 54,600 5g 
50,220 Ao) 4g 930 ISO) 
129,140 2.6 134,920 i eee 
117570 Os2 11,450 Oe 
HAT S70 2.4 123,470 2.4 
75,940 1.6 75,780 1.5 
75,940 1.6 75,780 1.9 
177 ,200 3.6 181,730 356 
41,150 0.8 42,110 0.8 
22 ,960 C5 2h , 340 0.5 
113,090 2.3 115,270 2.3 
4 897 ,000 100.0 5,046,000 100.0 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN EIGHTEEN ECONOMIC AREAS IN ONTARIO (1) 


-Region 


Metropolitan 


(Halton, Fecuy 


York ) 


Burlington 


(Brant, Wentworth 


Bur lington ) 


Niagara 
(Lincoln, 
Welland ) 


Lake Erie 


(Haldimand, 


Nor folk ) 

Upper Thames 
(Elgin, Middlesex 
Oxford ) 


Border 


(Essex, Kent) 


St. Clair River 
Lambton 


Upper Grand River 


(Perth, Waterloo, 


Wellington ) 


Blue Water 


(Bruce, Dufferin 


Huron, Simcoe, Grey) 


Kawartha 


3 
(Durham , Ont., Peter., 


Weight 


37-2 


11.9 


Vic., Northumberland ) 


Quinte 


(Front. , Hast., Len. 


& Add., Pr. Edward) 


U. St. Lawrence 


230 


Dundas, Glen., Gren., 


Leeds, Stormont ) 


(1) Original Data collected from leadin 


1949 = 100 
Index of 
Date Employment 
May 1/54 119.4 
Apr. 1/55" ie 
May 1/55 118.1 
May 1/54 95.7 
Apr. 1/55 93.4 
May 1/55 93 
May 1/54 104.5 
Apre.3/55 0 OWT 
May 1/55 105.8 
May 1/54 86.5 
Apr. 1/55 91.6 
May 1/55 88.4 
May 1/54 107.6 
Apr. 1/55 107-5 
May 1/55 107.6 
May 1/54 ~ 97.3 
Apr. 1/55 102.3 
May 1/55. 101.6 
May 1/54 110.4 
Apr. 1/55 108.0 
May 1/55 108.9 
May 1/54 93.9 
Apr. 1/55 93.1 
May 1/55 94.1 
May 11/54 101.5 
Apr. 1/55 94.5 
May 1/55 94.5 
May 1/54 120.5 
Apr. 1/55 119.5 
Mayr (1/55 1212 
May 1/54 96.7 
Apr. 1/55 107.2 
May 1/55 113.1 
May 1/54 101.0 
Apr, 1/55 « 102.9 
May 1/55 104.6 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


me 
May ./5 


+ 17.0 


Index 


of 


+ or = Payrolls 


172.5 
ey gee 
178.5 


1S6ee 
L325 
133.2 


146.5 
150.7 
152 oti 


TiS 
128.2 
124.6 


148.8 
155.8 
1S7.4 


136.5 
151.0 
160.9 


173.5 
167.4 
169.4 


127.4 
134.2 
13535 
143.2 
135.0 
138.1 


165.6 


hy @ EP) 


Een 


142.0 


163.9 
169.9 


146.0 
153.1 
156.7 


Weekly | 


y./55 Wages 


mE 


May ./5 
+ or - Salaries 


= 


Bris 


3.5 


O15 


17.9 


2.4 


6.4 


3.6 


4 Hy 


19.6 


Tas 


& manufacturers, reported by the 


and 


64.79 
6% 05 
67.525 


66.188 
67.338 
67.95 


- 69.46. 


71.39 
71.40 


49.70. 
52.638 
53-01 


57.12) 
59.018 
60.35. 


71.31, 
75'-OGH 
80.46 


78.86 
11 -CGn 
78.09 


54.97 
58.44 
58.39 
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Weekly 
May. — May. 132, Hoge Wages 
Index of May./5 May./5 
Region Weight Date Employment + cat - Payrolls + or - Wee: 
Kine eke wereey Rete | ep oyment Payrolls —— 
Ottawa Valle 3.3 May 1/54 101.0 146.0 58.14 
(Carleton, Lanark, Apr, 1/55 102.9 153.1 59.76 
Pres., Ren., Russ.) May 1/55 104.6 + 3.6 156.7 +17.3 60.19 
Highlands Q.7 May 1/54 103.5 1h2.4 55.83 
(Haliburton, Muskoka, Apr. 1/55 97.0 13354 57.78 
Nipissing, Parry S.) Mey 1/55 a0T e430 kos 4 6G" "56,51 
Clay Belt 0.9 May 1/54 100.9 135.5 yal teg| 
_ (Cochrane, Apr. 1/55 99.1 rah Te 72 
Temiskaming ) Maye (55) 100.7 2) O.8 13853) 04 2252 73c45 
Nickel Range 1.7 May 1/54 119.6 ; 163.6 76.52 
(Manitoulin, Apr 3/55 107.7 166.1 78.92 
Sudbury ) May) /S5c0 oi171e = BO TO Bee Ors 78. 70 
Sault 1.5 May 1/54 100.9 130.3 68.64 
(Iron Ore) Apr. 1/55 104.7 1h 5 73.41 
May SS ye 4 2307 152.7 alan 70.80 
Lakehead 2.0 May 1/54 107.0 146.5 72.20 
(Kenora, Rainy River, Apr. 1/55 1083 149.3 7OLTG 
Thunder Bay) ay 1/55. 2109.9 Peg 151.0. + 3.2 72.53 
ONTARIO 100.0 May 1/54 107.9 157.2 62.67 
Apr. 1/55. 107.8 158.1 66.76 


May 1/55 108.4 + 0.5 160.4 + 2.0 67.36 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 


Border 2.4 May 1/54 132.4 175.2 63.23 
(Salt, Natural Apr. 1/55° °134.7 193.8 67.60 
May 2/55 (015009 + 19.7 205.2 + 15.2 60.8 

Clay Belt 27.3 May 1/54 90.9 117.5 65.67 
(Gold, Silver) Apr. 1/55 93.1 ple are 54.04 
S May 755." 102,38 «4 125° 120.6 + 2.6 66.39 

Nickel Range 41.6 May 1/54 151.1 202.6 78.04 
(Nickel, Copper, Apr. 1/55 140.0 192.2 79.88 
Gold, Silver) May SSO eOsT = Ts) 98 A25 a.8 60.92 
Sault 1.7 May 1/54 147.0 207 oi 84.83 
(Iron Ore) Apr. 1/55 "137-7 208.9 83.20 
May 3/55 U0" =~ Uh 215.7 =. 5.1 Bhih 

Lakehead 3.2 May 1/54 108.7 158.8 77 85 
(Gold, Iron Ore) Apr. 1/55 87.3 125.2 76.44 
May 1/55 87.4 -19.6 126.4 - 20.4 77.05 

James Bay 3.3 May 1/54 73.8 90.7 65.55 
(Gold, Silver) Apr. 1/55 Tis6 96.4 66.23 
May 1/55 C7 +t SO oi ae et Sas ea ee 

All Mining Industries May 1/54 113.9 155-7 72.56 
Apr. 1/55. 112.5 153.3 72.29 


May (1/98 916,80 o=. Git 258.054 2.1) TL 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
IN THE NEW ECONOMIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO 


(1949 = 100) Weekly 
Index Wages 
On; and 
Region Date Employment Payrolls Salaries 
50 Eastern Ontario Apr. 1/55 108.7 160.6 hie 
May 1/55 110.0 162.8 61.40 
A-Ottawa Valley Apr. 1/55 102.9 153.1 59.76 
May 1/55 104.6 156.7 60.19 
B-Upper St. Lawrence Apr. 1/55 114.8 168.1 62.79 
May 1/55 115.6 168.7 62.55 
51 Lake Ontario Apr, 1/55 94.9 140.4 GY. 27 
May 1/55 98.4 143.5 60.29 
52 Metropolitan Apr. 1/55 120.4 179.8 67.37 
May 1/55 120.5 180.9 67-70 
53 Niagara Apr. 1/55 97.0 1386.5 68.60 | 
May 1/55 97.6 140.2 68.98 | 
| 
A-Burlington Apr. 1/55 93.4 132.3 67.33 & 
May 1/55 93.6 133.8 67.95 | 
B-Niagara Apr. 1/55 103.9 150.1 | TOO 
May 1/55 105.3 152.0 10.673 i 
54 Lake Erie Apr. 1/55. *? 106.5 154.1 59.37 ! 
May 1/55 106.2 155.3 60.03 
55 Lake St. Clair Apr ge¥/35ae\ 103.2: 153.6 75.52. @ 
May 11/55 102.8 162.2 80.07 Fj 
c ~# i 
A-Border Apr. 1/55 102, 3%. 151.0 75.06 
May 1/55 101.6 160.9 Bc.46 @ 
B-Lambton Apr. 1/55 108.0 167.4 77.80 
May 1/55 108.9 169.4 78.09 
56 Upper Grand River Apr. 1/55 92.9 133.9 58.00 
May 1/55 93.8 133.8 :| | Ba.98 
57 Georgian Bay Apr. 1/55 94.0 133.9 51.36 
May 1/55 we 138.6 52.39 
A-Blue Water Apr. 1/55 95.4 136.7: 51.45 
May 1/55 95.4 140.1 52.70 
B-Highlands Apr. 1/55 83.8 114.6 50.61 
May 1/55 94.7 128.2 50.12 
58 Northeastern Ontario Apr. 1/55 109.4 152) 74.78 
May 1/55 13327 155.8 73.65 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


ere... 


15 
Weekly 
Index Wages 
of and 
Region Date Employment Payrolls Salaries 
A-Clay Belt Apr. 1/55 104.2 141.7 70.25 
May 1/55 107.8 146.5 70.24 
B-Nickel Range Apr. 1/55 ie Wy ps 166.1 78.92 
May 1/55 117.2 164.8 TOeTO 
C-Sault Apr. 1/55 104,7 144 65 Tot 
May 1/55 1147 152.7 70.80 
59 Lakehead - Apr. 1/55 108.3 149.3 72.76 
Northwestern Ontario May 1/55 109.9 152.10 Wenn S 
ALL REGIONS Apr. 1/55 107.8 158.1 66.76 
May 1/55 108.4 160.4 67.38 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
REPORTED BY LEADING ONTARIO MINES 
55 Lake St. Clair Apr. 1/55 119.6 176.8 67.99 
May 1/55 142.3 188.3 60.97 
A-Border Apr. 1/55 134.7 193.8 67 .60 
May 1/55 158.5 205.2 60.82 
58 Northeastern Apr. 1/55 R16 0% 156.4 72.25 
May 1/55 116.3 161.2 7TH .51 
A-Clay Belt Apr. 1/55 93.1 aV7.3 64.04 
May 1/55 92.3 120.6 66.39 
B-Nickel Range Apr. 1/55 140.0 192.2 79.88 
May 1/55 140.1 194.8 80.92 
C Sault Apr. 1/55 1377 208.9 83.20 
May 1/55 140.6 DUS 84.14 
59 Lakehead - Apr. 1/55 82.0 109.5 71.16 
Northwestern Ontario May 1/55 82.0 109.0 70.90 
ALL REGIONS Apr? 1/55 112.5 Lies 72.29 


May 1/55 113.8 158.9 ffeil 
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Be eemontne 70 1955 and 1954 ‘Compared... cscseccccececccsacccess Saher ll 


SUMMARY 


Some 2,048,000 persons had Jobs in Ontario as of August 20th this year, 


‘ 70,000 more than at the comparable date in 1954. Over the same period, applications 


for employment at the offices of the National Employment Service declined by about 
27,000 to 78,000. The latter figure represents a small increase over the month 
largely as a result of annual lay-offs in the automotive industry. 


The improved employment picture over the year to date reflects increased 


_ activity in most manufacturing industries (notably motor vehicles, rubber products, 
primary iron and steel) as well as construction and forestry. The recent labour 


stoppage in one firm of the automotive industry will not be recorded in official 
statistics for some time but has already affected the employment picture in Oshawa , 
St. Catharines, Windsor, Metropolitan Toronto and London. 


Industrial production in Canada in the first half of this year was 6.4 
percent ahead of 1954. Sizeable increases have been shown in mineral output and the 


following categories of manufacturing: textiles, non-ferrous metal products, rubber 


products and motor vehicles. In eight months of this year the production of motor 
vehicles totalled 353,461, an increase of 23.7 percent over the same period of 1954. 
The production of pig iron and steel ingots is presently running about one-third 
above last year. 


The value of construction contracts awarded in the Province in eight 
months of 1955 totalled $832.2 million an all time record for the period and one- 
third higher than the eight-month total for 1954. Substantial increases in the 
engineering, residential and industrial categories greatly overshadowed a drop of 4.4 


‘percent in the business sector. Included among the major construction projects in 


August were the following: a petrochemical additive plant near Sarnia ($15 million), 
excavation in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway ($12 million), and a wire mill 
at Hamilton ($5 million). 


The value of factory plans (manufacturing ) approved during August by the 


Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour totalled $6.4 million. 


Forty plans (all categories) were valued individually at $50,000 or more. 


Trade at the retail level during 1955 to date is running at a level 6.2 
percent above last year. Substantial gains over the year have been recorded in out- 
lets handling motor vehicles (16.8 percent), lumber and building material (11.1 per- 
cent) and in department and variety stores. Small declines were shown in only three 


categories: women's clothing (1.4 percent), restaurants (0.9 percent) and hardware 
(0.7 percent). Department store sales during August this year were 13.9 percent 


higher than last year and in the week ending September 10th the increase amounted to 
18 percent. 


_ 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARTO 
YEAR TO SAME CURRENT — 


DATE MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 


INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE + or - + OFe= + OF = 4 
LABOUR FORCE No. July .2,069«0.. +. Wii.) Geers ames | 
People with Jobs No. July 2,033-0 .+4icl-%” 4) space 
People without Jobs No. July 36:0... - 522 =43iaG eee ae 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) July 107.5 += 1.2 =| ore 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) July “, 17:6" "4" 1.8 Se eee 9.1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) June 275-7 + 64 + 9.24 h.og 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2) June 282.3 + 4.8 + “Oc yegs a 
Durable Goods Index(2) June 334-4 + 4.6 +105 4.1.58 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) June 248.9 + 5.0 + 7.1 + h.o§ 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) ‘000 Tons July 266.8. +.36.2 + Se@emuee ae a 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 764) ‘000 Tons July 355.2 + 30.3 + 39.1 =<27:.0 @ 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 1004) Million lbs. June 29-5 + 12.2, . +e ou ees 
Motor Vehicles (Ont. 984%) ('000) Aug. 2h.1 + 23.7 +7] eeu soe aan 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) Index(2) June 44.7 + 5e3) oe ee oe 
Newsprint (Ont. 23%) ‘000 Tons June 507-8. +, 4.1 a tgEe eee 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH July 2,007.9 .+ 10.2 +4 870 eee be 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) ‘000 Cars Aug. 254.1 + 11.0 + 24.5 4 3.9 § 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 3 
Consumer Price Index Index(1) July 116.0. 0.3) Senne 0.1 § 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) July 218.4. ='.0.3 ). 4 SSD M 
Farm Price Index(Ontario) Index(2) July 257-3 = SL» =. Ose eee 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million July 427.7 +. 6.2, | 4+ 70 eee 
Grocery and Combination $ Million July 79-1, + 4.6 = 30-7 
Department Stores $ Million July 21.4 + 6.5 & (Qe eeoeree 
Men's Clothing $ Million July 6.4 + 307 ao Hane ene 
Women's Clothing $ Million July 6.7 -- 1.4. = Gee 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million July 15-3 + 11.1. 4))575eeee 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million July 17.6) + 3.4. oe 374 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) July 18.1: + 18.9. © Bison 
Financed (000) July 8.6 +18.1 ~hoia yee 
CONSTRUCTION j 
Contracts Awarded: 
Total $ Million Aug. 127.5. + 32.9 . ee 
Residential $ Million Aug. 47.1, +.20.3) + .sG teen 
Business $ Million Aug. 15.8. = WW | svgo ee ey 
Industrial $ Million Aug. 27-5 + 23.0 41,347.4 + 19.0 
Engineering $ Million Avg.) . 37.1) 4125.1 4613.5 + 2.5 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Aug. -4 | =~ 8.8. 4108.6") 408eu8 
Building Permits Issued $ Million July 76.4 + 9.5 +) 0.990 2007 
Housing: Starts No. June. 7,597.0 416.2 + 62.1 (4 5199 
Completions No. June 4,088;0°. + 31.5, 70.40 eee 20.3 
Non Residential Bui lding 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) July 122.3, = -On3 ob Oe One 
Residential Bldg. Materials ; é j 
(Canada ) Index(1) July 124.6 + -1.5 “4 2.2 Saeeeee 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million July 6,361.6 + 8.2 +13.3 + 2,0 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million July 88.3 HLT oe “Oe Berga 
Industrial Stock Index(3) Aug. ho7.3. + 17.6 + 20.7 


Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 


FOOTNOTES : 
(1) 1949 = 100 
(2) 1935-39 = 100 
(3) last half of 1933 = 100 
(4) Producers' domestic sales 


All indicators refer to the Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computéd from information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS APPROVED 


- August 1955 - 


By Regions By Industries 
Eastern Ontario $ 28,000 Food $ 355,100 
Lake Ontario 32h , 300 Rubber 212,600 
Metropolitan 3,204 ,500 Leather 4,000 
Niagara 356,500 Textiles 272 ,000 
Lake Erie 504 ,000 Clothing - 15,000 
Lake St. Clair 1, 366,000 Wood 509 ,800 
Upper Grand R. 299 , 100 Pulp and Paper 80 ,000 
Georgian Bay 271,000 Printing, Publishing 31,000 
Northeastern 15,000 Iron and Steel 788 ,200 
Lakehead - Transportation Equipment 336,000 
Non-Ferrous Metals 555,100 
_ Electrical 355,000 
TOTAL $6, 368 ,400 Non-Metallic Minerals 148 ,000 
Petroleum and Coal 139,000 
Chemical 2,495 ,600 
Miscellaneous 36 ,000 
TOTAL $6 , 368 ,400 


oo 


Source of Original Figures: Ontario Department of Labour , Factory 
Inspection Branch. 


6 
DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED IN URBAN CENTRES OF 5,000 
OR MORE - FIRST SIX MONTHS - 1953-1955 
oerne- -JANUARY TO JUNE------- 1955 1955 
i 1954 1953 
Region 1953 195 1955 + or - + or -J 
oar : ¥ 

EASTERN ONTARIO 948 1217 1,675 37-6 76.7 

A - Ottawa Valle Tle 1,051 1,536 46.1 99.0 
Hawkesbury 27 4 14 
Ottawa (1) 667 968 1,423 eh 
Pembroke i) i) 61 
Perth 3 6 3 
Renfrew a 9 22 
Smiths Falls 10 22 ans 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 176 166 139 - 16.3 - 21.0 
Brockville 34 31 13 
Cornwall 39 7 33 
Kingston ./ x03 88 93. 

LAKE ONTARIO 199 231 2ok 27.3 LY Pag 
Belleville ~38 39 Rocke _ a 
Bowmanville Wd 6 19 
Cobourg 10 2h 23 
Lindsay 33 é 23 6 
Peterborough 90 105 112 
Port Hope 12 8 11 
Trenton 9 26 54 

METROPOLITAN 5,295 7,372 10,979 48.9 107.3 8 
Brampton 6S SE 7 490 wre | 
Newmarket 18 25 “62 
Oakville 178 131 60 
Oshawa ; 159 214 190 
Toronto (1) 4 847 6 ,867 10,532 
Whitby 25 50 39 

NIAGARA 1,902 1,607 1,403 - 12.7 - 26.2 
A - Burlington 1,608 1,316 1,192, . = “Gg eee 
Brantford 156 108 39 
Hamilton (1) 1,507 1,204 ree 
Paris 5 4 6 
B_- Niagara 234 291 - 211 - 27.5 - 9.8 
Fort Erie 12 55 aa 
Niagara Falls 19 29 3 
Port Colborne 52 64 60 
St. Catharines ard 82 90 
Thorold 50 35 oh 
Welland eh 26 23 

LAKE ERIE 750 TS 159° = BP ee 
Ingersoll cg OAaG. 77 Soe Is 
London (1) 585 624 631 
St. Thomas 23 47 21 
Simcoe 34 27 9 
Tillsonburg 14 18 16 


| Woodstock 77 Glee: 76 


Region 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 
A - Border 
Chatham 
Leamington. 
Wallaceburg 
Windsor (1) 


B - Lambton 
Sarnia 


UPPER GRAND RIVER 


Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Preston 
Stratford 
Waterloo 


GEORGIAN BAY 

A - Blue Water 
Barrie 
Collingwood 
Midland 
Orillia 

Owen Sound 


B ~ Highlands 
Parry Sound 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


A - Clay Belt 
North Bay 
Timmins 


B - Nickel Range 


Sudbury 


C - Sault 
Sault Ste. Marie 


LAKEHEAD - NORTHWESTERN 


Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Kenora 

Port Arthur 


TOTAL, ONTARIO 


(1) Metropolitan Area 


1954 


em mee = 


55.4 


W]e 
Wi ON 
° 
uUyO 


= 
| 
Rr] O 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, New Residential Construction. 


Most of the urban dwelling units built in Ontario during 
the first halves of 1953, 1954, and 1955 were in the five largest 
centres as shown in the tables on the previous pages. Metropolitan 
Toronto alone had 42.5, 48.8, and 62.3 percent of all completed urban 
units for each six month period. The Metropolitan areas of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, London, and Ottawa together had 14,016 units, 82.9 
percent of all urban dwelling units in the 1955 period and 62.3 per- 
cent of all units. Urban dwellings made up 75.1, 82.2, and 75.2 per- 
cent of all new residential building in 1953, 1954, and 1955. Only 
small fractions during these periods (4.4, 3.2, and 2.8 percent) were 
farmhouses. 


Toronto had the largest number of completions by a small 
margin, of any Canadian metropolitan area in the first half of this 
year, but was second to Montreal in the two previous periods. The 
largest number of new Canadian units were built in Ontario as shown 
(by whole years) in the chart below. 


DWELLING UNITS COMPLETED 
IN ONTARIO, 1947-1954 


ALL UNITS 
UNITS BUILT IN CENTRES 
OF 5000 OR MORE 


- CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11. 
~---EMPLOYMENT ---- AVERAGE WEEKLY | 


Av. 1st % Change Av. lst % Chau 

6 months lst 6 months 6 months lst 64 
1955 1955/1954 19551955 

[oho = 1c 1 we Ce . 


(1949 = 100) 
Public utility operation 118.3 au Th .79 
Trade 120.7 ase D305 
Wholesale 124.5 2 ce 64.11 
‘Retail 119.1 2:7 48.19 
Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 132035 Fait 57-97 
Banking, investment & loan 136.0 6.2 53h 
Service 112 a 41.06 
Hotels & restaurants 104.1 20 33.92 
Laundries & dry cleaning plants 104.4 1.8 37.39 
Other services 146.4 8.5 58.31 
Industrial composite 109.5 - 0.7 : 


62.93 


9 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES 
IN THE NEW ECONOMIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO (1) : 
1949 = 100 : Weekly 
Index Wages 
of and 

Region Weight Date Employment Payrollis Salaries 
50 Eastern Ontario 637 June 1/55 112.9 165.3 60.74 
July 1/55 114.7 169.8 61.43 
A - Ottawa Valley 33 June 1/55 108.8 | 161.4 50.56 
July 1/55 110.9 167.4 60.62 
B - Upper St. Lawrence 3.4 June 1/55 117.2 169.1 61.89 
| a= July 1/55 118.7 172.2 62.23 
51 Lake Ontario 4.0 June 1/55 , 97.8 yh .7 61.31 
July 1/55 105.2 153-9 60.63 
52 Metropolitan 4o.6 June 1/55 121.2 181.1 67.37 
| July 1/55 121.9 182.4 67.53 
53 Niagara 18.6 June 1/55 101.3 146.6 67.45 
July 1/55 103.6 149.0 67.08 
re Burlington aay June 1/55 95.8 136.6 67.74 
July 1/55 OT 4 138.4 67-53 
B - Niagara 6.9 June 1/55 107.0 156.7 71-79 
July 1/55 109.2 157-5 70.70 
54 Lake Erie 5.0 June 1/55 108.1 160.2 60.82 
July 1/55 112.4 167.5 61.15 
55 Lake St. Clair 9.4 June 1/55 104.1 159.8 TT 89 
July 1/55 108.3 150.3 70.38 
A - Border 7.8 June 1/55 102.9 157.8 77-93 
July 1/55 107.2 145.0 68.76 
B - Lambton es June 1/55 . 110.3 170.8 wae 
July 1/55 114.6 179.4 78.53 
56 Upper Grand River TL June 1/55 94.7 136.3 57-93 
—os July 1/55 97-0 140.5 58.32 
57 Georgian Bay ave June 1/55 97.3 140.2 51.79 
— s 7 July 1/55 99.1 Wy2.4 51.65 
A - Blue Water 1.9 June 1/55 96.0 139.3 51.89 
July 1/55 97.6 140.3 51.43 
B - Highlands © 0.3 June 1/55 106.4 146.9 51.12 
July 1/55 110.2 158.0 53.12 
58 Northeastern Ontario. 4.5 June 1/55 120.6 166.5 Th 2h 
July 1/55 125.2 173.0 74.28 


(1) Original Data collected from leading manufacturers, reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


10 
Weekly 
Index Wages 
of and qj 
Region Weight Date Employment Payrolls Salaries 
A - Clay Belt Tse June 1/55 115.9 158.9 70.80 
July 1/55 1oo sh 167.2 70.73 
B - Nickel Range 1.7 June 1/55 = 124.1 173.8 78.36 
July 1/55 126.8 178.2 18.66 § 
C - Sault 1.46 June 1/55 120.7 164.3 72.38 
ms July 1/55 126.1 171.6 72237 
59 - Lakehead - Northwestern io June 1/55 Liles 157.6 72.534 
' Ontario July 1/55 eh Fed 165.7 74.66 | 
ALL REGIONS 100.0. June 1/55 110.0 162.1 67.18 ' 
| July 1/55 112.0 163.6 66.53 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARTES | 
REPORTED BY LEADING ‘ONTARIO MINES , 
55 Lake St. Clair 2.8 June 1/55 159.2 218.9 
July 1/55 164.3 227.0 
A - Border 2.0 June 1/55 159.2 218.9 
July 1/55 164.3 227.0 
58 Northeastern Ontario 78.8 May 1/55 116.0 161.0 
; June 1/55 116 J 159.7 
A - Clay Belt 47 .6 June 1/55 104.8 140.6 
July 1/55 105.6 142.8 
B - Nickel Range 26.6 June 1/55 per per 189.8 
July 1/55 139.9 193.1 
C - Sault 4.6 June 1/55 147.6 22h 65 
July 1/55 152.2 238.6 
99 Lakehead - Northwestern 9.0 June 1/55 82.2 110.4 
Ontario July 1/55 86.9 116.8 
ALL REGIONS 100.0 June 1/55..." 150 158.9: 


July 1/55 117.7 ,, d6eem 


20k 


EMPLOYMENT INDEXES. AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN ONTARTO - FIRST SIX MONTHS 1955/1954 


Forestry (chiefly logging) 
Mining 


Gold (a) 
Other metal (b) 


Manufacturing 


Food & beverages 
Meat products 


Canned & preserved fruits & vegetables 


Bread & other bakery products 
Rubber products 


Leather products 


Boots & shoes (except rubber) 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Cotton yarn & broad woven goods 

Woollen goods 

Clothing (textile & fur) 
Men's clothing 
Women's clothing 
Knit goods 


Wood products 


Saw & planing mills 

Furniture 
Paper products 

Pulp & paper mills 

Other paper products 
Printing, publishing & allied ind. 
Iron & steel products 

Agricultural implements 

Iron castings 

Machinery manufacturing 

Primary iron & steel 

Sheet metal products 
Transportation equipment 

Aircraft & parts 

Motor vehicles 

Motor vehicle parts & accessories 

Railroad & rolling stock equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products 

Brass & copper products 

Smelting & refining 
Electrical apparatus & supplies 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Chemical products 


Construction 


Building & structures 
Highways, bridges and streets 


Transportation, storage & comm. 


Steam railways 
Electric & motor trans. 
Communication 


a EMPLOYMENT ----- WAGES & SALARIES 
Av. lst % Change Av. lst 4% Change 
ee ney Ist 6 ae 6 months lst 6 eae 
195) 1955/195 1955 1955/1954 

(1089, =(100) Tia ~“¢ 
1923 Te Le Oa ove Ay ge 6.1 
112.9 1:6 VEREYI D2: 
80.1 B22 66.16 a2 
165.1 =u 92.0 81.10 2.9 
106.6 = en5 66 .26 43 
94.6 ERs3 58.35 3.0 
116.4 232 66.55 239 
71.5 5.6 53.20 3.9 
99.8 2.6 52.94 0.2 
98.4 - 1.8 69.06 6.8 
86.9 ee ts 47.95 au5 
91.7 i ey f 43.69 2.0 
82.8 Dial. 53.68 4.8 
95.1 8.4 47.30 Pf 
64.9 0.3 50.01 3.0 
82.5 co ne 4h 91 3.8 
92.1 See 4h 36 2.8 
91.8 BAD 45.37 1.5 
70.4 =)" 9970 kh 37 4.9 
92.2 = 255 52.91 Son 
82.3 0.5 51.05 1.3 
101.8 pee 54.73 4.8 
109.6 SS Are? 72.29 4.0 
113.8 2.5 79.34 3-0 
104.0 = “t.0 61.85 4.9 
ufe be Fe 2.9 69.37 3.4 
97.6 RR 70.62 4.3 
TO27, me OF 70.97 1.4 
83.0 eS at 69.50 5.6 
107-9 ye ee) 68. D5 
110.5 0.6 76.92 5.5 
98.5 Set ey | 65.74 Shays 
142.3 - 5.8 76.31 T-9 
540.8 me US 76.52 231. 
119.9 ioe hepa 82.48 13.4 
stele 0.3 71.89 Tat 
89.2 - 13.4 66.93 Py 
113.6 eo 70.31 3.2 
102.5 ao. 5 69.77 6.9 
136.7 0.8 77-80 2.4 
ey f oe A 67.32 2.1 
114.1 a7 67.75 3.4 
115.8 = 0.2 70.52 3-9 
101.5 - 5.0 64.28 3-5 
96.0 - 11.4 69.11 5-0 
115.7 12.7 53.89 3.6 
106.6 0.7 64.95 2.8 
99.7 a oe 65.84 Ped: 
115.7 ES 67.74 3:1 
125.0 5.9 59-39. 6.9 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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Employment Indices by RegionS...seceesecoreccesccsesseeccceccescesescces 6 


SUMMARY 


By mid September, the influence of seasonal factors in such industries 
as agriculture, tourism, food processing and motor vehicle manufacturing had 
resulted in some reduction in the numbers of persons with jobs in the Province. The 
total at September 17th - 1,986,000 - represented a drop of over 60,000 over the 
month but stood about the same amount higher than at the same date last year. The 
effects of the automotive strike, which idled an estimated 17,000 persons as of 
September 19th, are not reflected in these figures. 


Increased activity in most branches of manufacturing except those noted 
above and a seasonal drop in labour force participation were responsible for a de- 
cline over the month in the number of applications for employment. As of September 
15th some 71,300 applications were on file as compared with 100,500 a year earlier 
and 78,300 a month ago. All regions of the Province shared in the improved employ- 
ment picture over the year, the greatest increases in activity being recorded in 
the Niagara, Lake St. Clair, Northeastern Ontario and the Upper Grand River Regions. 


Industrial production has continued to advance, notable gains for the 
year to date being recorded in primary iron and steel (40 percent), motor vehicles 
(26 percent) and refined nickel (13.5 percent). 


Payrolls in the non-agricultural industries of the Province in eight 
months of 1955 were 4 percent above the same period of last year. 


The total value of construction contracts awarded in Ontario in nine 
months of this year totalled $934.8 million, an amount almost equal to the total for 
twelve months of 1954 and 33.1 percent higher than the nine-month total for last 
year. All categories restered increases in the nine-month comparison, the largest 
being recorded in the engineering division - 130.8 percent. 


Among the largest projects recorded during September were: a mining 
development near Bancroft ($6 million) and two housing developments in Metropolitan 
Toronto ($6 million). ; 


, In eight months of this year to date the estimated value of retail trade 
totalled $3.2 billion an increase of 7 percent in relation to the same period of 
1954. All categories shared in this increase with the exception of outlets handling 
women's clothing (down 1.4 percent) restaurants (down 0.4 percent) and hardware 
stores (unchanged). The largest sales increases accrued to the following groups: 
motor vehicle - 19.2 percent and lumber and building material (12 percent). Depart- 
ment store sales during the month of September were estimated to be 13.2 percent 
above the same month of last year and data for the week ending October 8th indicates 
a similar increase. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 7. 


NOTE: The seventh Annual Economic Survey of Ontario (1955) contains 300 pages of 
data relating to the postwar economic development of the Province. This 
publication is available on request at a price of two dollars ($2.00) per 
copy. Cheques should be made payable to the "Treasurer of Ontario." 
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INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 
See ME RCONOMLC ACTIVITY IN ONTARIO 
YEAR TO SAME CURRENT 
DATE = MONTH PREVIOUS 
CURRENT 1955/54 1955/54 MONTH 
INDICATORS UNIT DATE FIGURE +o0r - + or = %3 or - 
LABOUR FORCE No. Aug. 2,087.0 + 1.6 + 2.5 + 0.9 
People with Jobs No. Aug. 2,018.0 -4+° 1.99 aus me Os7; 
People without Jobs No. Aug. 39.0... = -7.9. .2= 328 Sa 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Index(1) Aug.- 125. — +. O.k ng 0.3 
INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS Index(1) Aug. 165.4: + ho 4° 5608 are 0.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (CANADA) Index(2) July 265.8! + - 7.4 401 
Manufacturing (Ont. 50%) Index(2) July 268.07 + "5.8 “Py oye 
Durable Goods Index(2) July 302.8 + 539 4 eis eee eG 
Non-Durable Goods Index(2) July 232.9 + 5.6° "= Gig eeee Onis 
Pig Iron (Ont. 85%) "000 Tons Aug. 288.9; “+ 40.4 atk eee 3 
Steel Ingots (Ont. 764) ‘000 Tons Aug. 319:T + 39.0 +6019" 46.9 
Refined Nickel (Ont. 100%) Million lbs. July 29.1 + 1355" Pao e ee o 
Motor Vehicles (Ont. 984) ('000) Sept. 18.8 +°2653 “Si0U eS eo 
Electrical Apparatus (Ont. 73%) ‘Index(2) July 438.9 + 6.4 4113.8)000 4 @ 
Newsprint (Ont. 234) "OOO SEQUS oe er. tee ae not: available. ue eee 
CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY Million KWH Aug. 2,077.3 +104 +11.9 4 3.5 4 
CAR LOADINGS (EASTERN CANADA) "000 Cars Sept. 252.3 4 40/h Syeneee Yd 
PRICE INDEXES (CANADA) 
Consumer Price Index Index(]) Sept. ©. 116.8%), 4. 0;2) ee 2.0%) bee Os8 
Wholesale Price Index Index(2) Aug. 219.6 nec. + 1.6" 45025 
Farm Price Index(Ontario) Index(2) Aug. . 254.6 - 1.7 4 O97) =. 0.9 
RETAIL TRADE $ Million Aug. 410.1 +. 7:0 ee eee 
Grocery and Combination $ Million aug. 76.4 -& 5.0 (RRR oe 3.5 
Department Stores $ Million aug. 2509 +) 3) ane 
Men's Clothing $ Million aug. 503, + 356 15s 
Women's Clothing $ Million Aug. 299 = Tk Re en 
Lumber and Bldg. Material $ Million Aug. 16.7 + 12.0) “d6s7 eoeg, 
Furniture, Appliance and Radio $ Million Aug. 16.7" + 93.7 eee 
Television Receiving Sets ('000) July 10.6 “4 "8y2 + 10760) se Salar? 
New Motor Vehicles: Sold ('000) Aug. 19.0 + 22.2 2°50 Che Gees 
Financed ('000) Aug. 6.4 + 23.1 % 61,6) wenpeue 
CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts Awarded: 
> Total $ Million Sept. 102.5 4 33.1 + +) 3he3 OL 6 
Residential $ Million Sept. 39-7: 230, fo TOG eee s 
Business $ Million Sept. 300: ite 68.9 + 92.4 
Industrial $ Million Sept. 293. + 23.4) 4.29.3) “aeons 
Engineering $ Million Sept. 27-1 4130.8 4176.5 - 26.7 
Factory Plans Approved - Mfg. $ Million Sept. 58°" 4) 6.9\_ bead osouenas 9.0 
Building Permits Issued $ Million aug. 83.354, 9.2 49 Geeue ee ueenae ee 
Housing: Starts No. Aug. 6,145.0 +21.9 +o. 4 9.5 
Completions No. Aug. 3,359.0 + 24.2 4 2.98 & 8.8 
Non Residential Building : 
Materials (Canada) Index(1) Aug. 124.2) "40 Os1e5 GUepemrae 
Residential Bldg. Materials 
(Canada ) Index(1) Aug. 125.2 + 1.7, +. 2.6)" eg. 
FINANCIAL 
Cheques Cashed $ Million Aug. 6,057.8" 4: O07 "4 By eh ee Sak 
Life Insurance Sales $ Million Aug. (Oct | Fi @kee oe 22.3 = 10.9 
Industrial Stock Index(3) Sept. 419.1 +18.7 4 26.5 5a 


Indicators of Economic Activity in Ontario, continued 
ar tO 
FOOTNOTES : 


1) 1949 = 100 

2) 1935-39 = 100 

3) last half of 1933 = 100 
4) Producers! domestic sales 


All indicators refer to the’ Province of Ontario unless otherwise noted. 


These indicators are computéd fron information supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except: (1) value of construction 
contracts awarded, issued by the Building Reporter, MacLean Building 
Guide's monthly digest of construction statistics, (2) value of manu- 
facturing factory plans approved, by the Factory Inspection Branch, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and (3) the index of activity of twenty 
industrial stocks, as reported by the Toronto Stock Exchange. The 
figures in the brackets under Industrial Production refer to the 
estimated proportion of the products manufactured in Ontario. 


MANUFACTURING FACTORY PLANS APPROVED 
i OV ED 


- September 1955 - 


By Regions 


By Industries 


Eastern Ontario $ 387,000 Food. $1,051,200 
Lake Ontario 520,000 Tobacco 8,000 
Metropolitan 1,999,100 Leather 109 ,000 
Niagara 746,000 Clothing 60,000 
Lake Erie 372,000 Wood 284 ,900 
Lake St. Clair 1,421,000 Pulp and Paper 204 ,000 
Upper Grand R. 190,000 Printing and Publishin- 85 ,000 
Georgian Bay 19,900 Iron and Steel 654,000 
Northeastern 139,100 Transportation Equipment 691,000 
Lakehead ~ Non-Ferrous Metals 64:7 ,000 
Electrical 451,000 

Non-Metallic Minerals 481,000 

TOTAL $5,794,100 Petroleum and Coal 319 ,000 
Chemical 590,000 

Sy) aes aoa Miscellaneous 159,000 

TOTAL $5,794,100 

a 


Source of Original Figures: 
—— OE PL BUYES 


Ontario Department of Labour, Factory 
Inspection Branch. 
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Bye 


23 


5h 


29 


56 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN THE NEW ECONO 
7 


Region 


Eastern Ontario 

- Ottawa Valley 

- Upper St. Lawrence 
Lake Ontario 
Metropolitan 
Niagara 

- Burlington 

- Niagara 

Lake Erie 

Lake St. Clair 

- Border 

- Lambton 

Upper Grand River 
Georgian Bay 

- Blue Water 


- Highlands 


Northeastern Ontario 
pid alee ee SEE SO) 2) 


(1) Original Data collected fron leading manufacturers, reported by. the 


1949 = 100 


Weight 


6.7 
3.3 


3.4 


18.6 


4.5 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Date 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug e 


July 


' Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


¥155 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
Wie 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


1/55 
1/55 


MIC REGIONS OF ONTARIO (1) 


Employment Payrolls Salaries 


124.8 
115.0 


110.9 
110.9 


118.9 
119.3 


105.5 
102.2 


NPAL Ce! 
120e0 


102.0 
101.3 


129.4 


170.0 
170.6 


167.3 
167.0 


172.6 
ATi 


154.2 
148.9 


182.5 
178.1 


145.6 
145.4 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL INDICES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
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Other economic indicators give emphasis to the overall increase in the 
tempo of economic activity during this year to date. 
of 1955, the consumption of electricity, value of cheques cashed and life insurance 


Sales exceeded the comparable totals for 1954 by 10.4, 9.7 and 21.2 percent, 


respectively. 


During the first eight months 
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